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HIS report is an exercise in the 
methodology of sociological re- 
search, intended to show how a 
student adopts a general frame of reference 
related to his own knowledge and in- 
terests, delimits the field of study, states 
his problem, locates sources, and chooses 
a method. The study in folk sociology 
used to illustrate this process was designed 
to work out a simple quantitative method 
of describing the growth pattern of the 
technicways and locating their point of 
origin in time. By a discussion of the 
logical assumptions underlying the 
growth curve used to describe the pattern 
of change for our data we try to show how 
a more precise quantitative study may 
help to interpret cumulative processes of 
cultural change in terms of sociological 
meaning. It is suggested that the use of 
the statistical method is worth the stu- 
dent’s labor not primarily as a tool to 
summarize a vast field of data con- 
veniently, but as a way of interpretation 
and understanding which offers an ap- 
proach to the central problem of folk 
*In cooperation with Nadia Danilevsky, Sta- 
tistical Assistant, Institute for Research in Social 
Science, University of North Carolina. 


sociology—the place of value and motiva- 
tion in the dynamics of folk-regional so- 
ciety. 

The general frame of reference for the 
study is given in Howard W. Odum’s 
hypothesis! of the process of societal 


1 The principal assumption involved in this theory 
of technicways is that ‘‘in contemporary civilization, 
at least as it is found in Western Culture, the technic- 
ways, transcending the folkways and supplanting the 
mores, tend to so modify human behavior and institu- 
tions as to outmode the earlier, natural rate of societal 
evolution. In particular, the tendency is to accelerate 
the rate of change in behavior patterns as well as in 
technological processes, and therefore the rate of 
cultural evolution. The tendency is to modify the 
whole behavior and character of the people... . 

**... technicways ate set over against the Sum- 
nerian folkways and mores. In contradistinction to 
the folkways which arise, no one knows where and 
how, the technicways emerge demonstrably through 
the incidence of science and invention and their use 
in the realm of social life. Folkways are customs and 
habits which grow up naturally to meet needs, and 
they ripen through sanction and maturity into mores. 
Not so technicways, which arise from the pressure of 
technological forces and procedures to impel con- 
formity of individual and group to quick-changing 
patterns, regardless of empirical considerations or of 
mass sanction... . 

“*Technicways, it should be re-emphasized, are 
not ... technology; they are not technics. Technic- 
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change in the modern world, where the 
concept of the technicways is introduced 
to describe and explain the runaway 
growth of an artificial civilization based 
on science, technology, and organization 
as opposed to the slow natural develop- 
ment of culture. Within this frame ot 
reference, the old Sumnerian folkways 
(habits of the individual and customs of 
the group designed to meet the needs of 
survival in a natural culture) are super- 
seded by the technicways, again ‘habits 
of the individual and customs of the 
group,’’ but now oriented toward sur- 
vival under the conditions of organized 
technological civilization. 

For the rising generation in America 
the difference between technicways and 
folkways may seem to be an academic one, 
because for most of them at least the 
change from the old ways of doing things 
to the new behavior patterns is just a 
matter of history. The new patterns are 
set in their nerves and muscles and they 


ways are the ways of adjustment to technology, of adapta- 
tion to an age of science which, through invested 
capital, is becoming well-nigh universal in its 
application to human use... . 

“It is in this distinction between technics or the 
physical incidence of technology and the resulting 
social processes that technicways find definitive place 
and meaning... . 

“In the old order, the stateways grow out of the 
mores which emerge through the fo/kways. The order 
of emergence appeared to be: folkways, mores, state- 
ways, modifying stateways, nullifying stateways, new 
series of folkways and mores, and so on, requiring time 
quality, as well as cultural character. The stateways 
are ways of organizational society, whether govern- 
ment or church or co-operative community, to meet 
the needs of sovereignty or control. Under the 
technological order, the stateways come more quickly 
through a simple succession of exploratory technic- 
ways, enduring technicways, stateways, in which there 
is neither time nor disposition for intermediary folk- 
ways and mores. (Howard W. Odum. ‘‘Notes on 
the Technicways in Contemporary Society,’’ American 
Sociological Review, IL, 337, 339-340, June, 1937.) 
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take them simply for granted. For the 
writer, the distinction is more vivid. In 
the Russian culture familiar to me a good 
translation of the idea of ‘‘folkways’’ 
and ‘‘technicways’’ is available in every- 
day speech (movy and stary byt) and often 
appears in newspaper headlines as leaders 
declaim against the old ways and press 
adoption of the new with every resource 
of technological and social invention. I 
have seen the point of origin of technic- 
ways in a simpler culture and have my- 
self experienced the strain of changing 
my behavior from the pattern of Russian 
village culture to that of New York when 
I came back to America after many years 
abroad. 

To take a very simple instance from our 
experience with the ancient Russian folk- 
ways of transportation. When we first 
came to the village where we worked for 
some years, we found that the peasant, 
if he wanted to go anywhere, would sit 
down and wind a strip of linen round his 
bare feet, tie on his birch bark slippers, 
and walk there. This was his habitual 
way of getting places and the custom of 
his ancestors for no one knows how many 
thousands of years. When we came in to 
start health units, if we wanted to get 
somewhere, we shut ourselves up in a 
little tin box on wheels and stepped on a 
button. If the starter worked and we 
didn’t get stuck in the mud, our Model T 
Ford got there more swiftly and efficiently 
than the peasant. But we upset the 
whole routine of life in the village. Our 
wheels raised clouds of dust in the un- 
paved village streets and seriously inter- 
fered with pigs and dogs and children. 
If we met a long line of carts coming to 
the market, the frightened horses and 
drivers would dash off over the steppe 
scattering their loads as they went. 
Everyone was in a constant state of jitters 
because of the ‘‘inspectors’’ who could 
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descend on distant villages and check up 
the accounts every month, instead of com- 
ing once a year, as they ought, in the 
traditional course of bureaucracy. Old 
people fought the new ways of behavior, 
but the young ones were interested and 
excited. As the number of cars and 
tractors increased, more and more people 
changed their pattern of behavior, and 
contact with this new element in their 
culture spread out farther and farther into 
the country-side. While the older gener- 
ation will continue in the ancient folk- 
ways, their children under the cumulative 
impact of a borrowed technology will be 
active members of a machine-tractor 
brigade. If they are to survive in the new 
technological environment they must 
adopt new motives and values, develop 
new skills, desert the old rhythm of life, 
and adapt their behavior to the require- 
ments of the machine and the social in- 
ventions of the new order. Here we show 
the point of origin and growth of technic- 
ways verbally, but we could measure the 
process with fair accuracy by counting 
the number of automobiles, tractors, and 
other borrowed innovations over a period 
of years. 

A good source for a set of folkways in 
which all of us are interested just now is 
Tolstoy's War and Peace. This book 
gives a picture of the folkways of war in 
Napoleon’s time and some insight into 
many of the things happening abroad 
which we don’t get from the daily news- 
papers. A combination of Tolstoy and 
the newspaper gives a good idea of the 
change from the folkways to the technic- 
ways of war. For instance, when Napo- 
leon marched up to the Sparrow Hills 
outside of Moscow in 1812, the Russian 
people, following the ancient folkways of 
war, set the town aflame and retreated to 
_ their relatives in the country on their own 
initiative. When Hitler threatens Lon- 
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don, Britain, in accordance with the 
technicways of our time, carries out an 
organized mass evacuation of children and 
the sick long before the event, and orders 
millions of standardized metal props for 
air raid shelters from the mass-production 
factories in America. Compare Tolstoy’s 
picture of Napoleon's troops held at bay 
by the charge of the horse guards, when 
the folkways were still operating in war, 
with recent reports of the charge of Polish 
Lancers against German tanks. Or take 
the Polish folkways of reliance on the 
rhythm of the seasons for defense. ‘*Gen- 
eral Mud,”’ as the Poles say, will make the 
roads impassable with the fall rains. But 
their trust in him and in the heroism of 
their cavalry did not contribute to sur- 
vival in the face of the technicways of 
Blitzkrieg, based on perfect timing, or- 
ganization, and mechanization. 

Both technicways and folkways, then, 
are patterns of behavior and both are 
directed toward survival under given con- 
ditions. In spite of this basic likeness, 
however, technicways differ radically 
from folkways in origin and time quality. 
No one knows when and where folkways 
began, and long, slow development in 
time is their essential quality. Technic- 
ways, which can be dated and measured, 
show mushroom growth in response to a 
cumulative store of rather definitely dated 
scientific discovery, technological inven- 
tion, and social organization. Under the 
sway of the old folkways of communica- 
tion, the Battle of New Orleans was fought 
two weeks after peace had been declared 
between America and England. Under the 
new technicways of communication, when 
peace is declared in the present war, the 
whole world will know it almost simul- 
taneously by radio, and this tragedy of 
timing will be avoided. The folkways of 
communication in the early nineteenth 
century which made the tragedy of New 
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Orleans inevitable had their point of 
origin in the domestication of the horse, 
the invention of the sailboat and of the 
wheeled wagon, all events which we have 
no exact way of dating. Nor can we 
follow accurately the course of their 
diffusion throughout the ages. The twen- 
tieth century technicways of radio com- 
munication, although we may trace their 
roots far into cultural background, have 
their immediate origin in a scientific dis- 
covery by H. R. Hertz made in 1887 and 
in a series of inventions including those 
patented by Gugliemo Marconi in 1897 
and by Lee de Forest in 1907. We know 
that radio came into wide use in 1920 
with the beginning of organized broad- 
casting, and we have records of the 
number of perfecting patents issued after 
the original invention, the number of 
radios manufactured, the number of radios 
in use, for the whole period. It is from 
statistical data of this kind for various 
fields of invention that we hope to 
measure the point of origin and growth 
process of the behavior patterns rising 
in response to them—the technicways. 
Our preliminary work involved excur- 
sions into the vast field of the history of 
science and technology for orientation.* 
A first step was the location in time of 
important scientific discoveries and in- 
ventions, by means of dates of patenting 
and publication.? Next came the de- 
scription of the course of patenting and 
of the production and consumption of 
articles created by technological innova- 
tion. Examination of the data collected 


® Nearly all the sources consulted are listed in the 
excellent bibliography of S. C. Gilfillan’s Sociology 
of Invention (Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1935). 

* Good listings are given in Lewis Mumford’s 
Technics and Civilization (N. Y.: Harcourt, 1934), 
which also has a fine bibliography of sources, and in 
Edward Byrn’s Progress of Invention in the Nineteenth 
Century (N. Y.: Munn, 1900). 
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by many other students in various fields 
centered attention on the process by which 
scientific discovery (the recognition of a 
new configuration of relations existing 
in nature) and invention (the establish- 
ment of relations that did not previously 
exist) influence the traditional modes of 
behavior embodied in the folkways and 
produce the new patterns which we call 
technicways. By restricting the study to 
material bearing on Dr. Odum's hypothe- 
sis that this process can be measured in 
quantitative terms the field is narrowed, 
but it still leaves us with a tremendous 
range of material. Further limiting the 
study to American data for the period 
since the Civil War brought it within 
reasonable limits of time and strength.‘ 
Within this decreased range of data, the 
problem of locating the point of origin 
of certain technicways began to take on 
more definite shape. Both the data al- 
ready collected and other studies in the 
process of growth and cumulation® sug- 
gested the idea that the origin of the 
technicways is represented by a critical 


‘The Report of the President’s Committee on 
Social Trends (Recent Social Trends in the United States. 
N. Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1933) and the National Re- 
sources Committee's Technological Trends and National 
Policy (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1937) give the best orientation materia] for this field. 

5 An interesting discussion of some of this material 
is given in Professor Pitirim Sorokin'’s Social and 
Cultural Dynamics (N. Y.: American Book Co., 1937) 
Vol. Il, Chap. III. See also Simon S. Kuznets, 
Secular Movements in Production and Prices (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1930); Raymond Pearl, The Biology 
of Population Growth (N. Y.: Knopf, 1925), and T. 
Brailsford Robertson, The Chemical Basis of Growth 
and Senescence. F. Stuart Chapin’s chapter on the 
“Growth of Social Institutions’ in his Cultural 
Change (New York: Century, 1928) directly suggests 
the use of the growth curve for the description of 
sociological phenomena, particularly material and 
social inventions. See analysis of his method in 
Stuare A. Rice, ed., Methods in Social Science (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1931), pp. 317- 
336. 
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point on the growth curve of discovery 
and invention, which can be faitly 
accurately located in time by a study of 
the characteristics of the curve, represent- 
ing the time quality and momentum of the 
cumulative process. Thus the statistical 
technique chosen for the description of the 
data was obviously indicated. Many 
patent series approximate a normal or 
skew-normal frequency curve, which 
when cumulated gives us an S-curve. A 
wide range of data on production and con- 
sumption, which already represent a 
cumulative process of industrial develop- 
ment, give us ready-made S-curves. Nat- 
urally, the convenience of critical points 
in the cumulative process that might be 
mathematically determined was not over- 
looked. 

However, the simple statistical matter 
of locating a point in time on the growth 
curve involves some discussion of the 
assumptions underlying the equation of 
the curve and its interpretation, if it is to 
take on sociological meaning. For each 
of our cumulative series, we assume an 
underlying frequency distribution in time, 
which when cumulated will give us an 
“‘S’’ curve approaching the Gompertz or 
the logistic type. Statistics of industrial 
output over periods of time are already 
given in cumulative form, since the out- 
put for any year represents not only the 
output of factories opened in that year, 
but of all surviving factories founded in 
previous years. In this the cumulation 
of industrial output resembles the growth 
of population because it allows for a 
“death rate.’ In the patent series, 
records are kept in such a way that we 
have no method of finding out which 
patents are still-born and which die of 
inanition in the course of time. Ob- 
viously, we should like to eliminate such 
patents as the famous machine of the 
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nineties which enabled a gentleman to tip 
his derby automatically by means of a 
mechanism weighing about twenty 
pounds and concealed within the hat. 
Our figures, then, do not represent entirely 
the homogeneous units required by some 
of the physical sciences, but they are 
still a rough measure of cumulative process 
sufficient for our purposes.® 

Beside our assumption of cumulative 
process, we think of our curve as having a 
finite limit. Certainly an infinite number 
of machines could not be located on a 
finite earth. While an infinite number of 
ideas for patents and discoveries might 
exist in finite space, still man and his 
time are finite, which eventually puts a 
limit to his output of ideas in time. The 
lower limit of our curve is naturally also 
finite, being zero for the first cycle or a 
definite asymptote for later cycles. 

Another characteristic which we find 
is that each cumulative series shows 
increasing increments in absolute numbers 
for each consecutive period up to the point 
of inflection, after which the increment 
grows progressively smaller as it ap- 
proaches the upper limit. The last char- 
acteristic is a declining percentage rate of 
increase existing throughout the whole 
course of growth. Both of these latter 
traits may be obscured by secondary 
trends and irregularities due to the opera- 
tion of special factors. 

The. type of curve that seems to suit 
best the characteristics of data on patent- 
ing, production, and consumption in our 
period is a growth curve of the type of 
the Gompertz,’ used by Simon Kuznets 
in his economic studies, or the logistic, 


®See the discussion of this point in F. Stuart 
Chapin, Cultural Change, p. 380. 

7 Simon Kuznets, op. cit., pp. 62-69. 

§ Lowell J. Reed, ‘Population Growth and Fore- 
casts,"’ Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Nov. 1936, pp. 162-163. 
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first developed by Verhulst in 1838. The 
characteristics of the growth curve can 
best be shown by analysis of the pattern 
of growth, or cumulative process, for one 
of the few long-time patent series avail- 
able (cotton textile machinery) where the 
Gompertz curve shows a smaller standard 
error of estimate than the Pearl-Reed 
curve. 

Original data for the cotton machinery 
series together with the equation, or- 
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for the cumulative frequencies of patent- 
ing related to population at the end of 
each five-year period from 1840 to 1930. 
These values represent the ordinates of 
the S-curve in Figure I. Column two 
shows the ‘‘first differences’’ or incre- 
ments in the ordinates of the S-curve, 
which serve as ordinates for the skew- 
normal curve of Figure II. These are the 
only values we must have in order to 
plot our two curves, but to understand the 
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dinates of the point of inflection, and 
sources, are given in Table 2.9 Table 1 
shows the simple characteristics of the 
Gompertz curve computed from the data. 
Column one gives the computed values 


*The method used is that of grouped data, in 
which the modified geometric trend (T = a + bc*) is 
fitted to the logarithms of the data, and the anti- 
logarithms of the ordinates thus computed give the 
final trend. A discussioa of this method is presented 
in George R. Davies and Walter F. Crowder, Methods 
of Statistical Analysis in the Social Sciences, pp. 166- 
168, and p. 316. 


characteristics of growth or cumulative 
process we need the last three columns. 
Column four gives us the percentages of 
increase in the ordinates of the S-curve, 
which are obviously declining from the 
start. The decline is very rapid at first, 
but as it approaches the upper limit of 
the curve it becomes progressively slower. 
This column is of special interest to 
students of population and industry, but 
a discussion of their conclusions would 
lead us into an application of differential 
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calculus which is beyond the scope of this 
report. 

Column three gives the increments in 
the ordinates of the skew normal curve. 
These represent for us a rough approxima- 
tion of the course of the second derivatives 
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negative value around 1890. These are 
the three dates of the critical points given 
in column five. If we had gone into cal- 
culus so that we could plot the second 
derivatives instead of the second differ- 
ences, we should have had what would be 
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of our curve, while column two suggests 
the course of the first derivatives. The 
second differences if plotted would give us 
a curve rising to a maximum around 1855, 
descending to zero at about 1873 (where 
the first differences are at a maximum), 
and declining further to a maximum 


for the physicist a curve of acceleration. 
Since our curve shows two maximum 
points, one positive and one negative, we 
think of the process of acceleration as 
conditioned by the application of two 
forces: the first applied in the direction of 
change, which passes through its maxi- 
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TABLE 


Anatysis or Parrern or Growth CHARACTERISTICS 
or Gompzrtz Curve 


8 
BE 8B 
vean | ff a2 | 5 
@) G) @) (s) 
1840 | 0.17 
0.39 229.4 
1845 0.56 0.48 
0.87 155-4 
1850 1.43 0.67 
1.54 107.7 
1855 2.97 0.72 1855 
2.26 76.1 
1860 | 5.23 0.65 
2.91 55-6 
1865 8.14 0.42 
3-33 40-9 
1870 | 11.47 0.18 
3.51 30.6 | 1873 
1875 | 14.98 0.05 
3.46 23.1 
1880 | 18.44 —0.22 
3-24 17.6 
1885 | 21.68 —0.32 
2.92 13-5 
1890 | 24.60 —0.42 1890 
2.50 10.2 
1895 | 27.10 —0.37 
2.13 7-9 
1900 | 29.23 —0.35 
1.78 6.1 
1905 | 31.01 
1.46 4-7 
1910 | 32.47 —0.29 
1.17 3.6 
1915 | 33-64 ~O.83 
0.94 2.8 
1920 | 34.58 —o.18 
0.76 
1925 | 35-34 
0.61 
1939 | 35-95 


Note: 1855—First point of inflection on Skew- 
Normal Curve; 1873—Summit of Skew-Normal 
Curve and point of inflection on Gompertz Curve; 
1890—Second point of inflection on Skew-Normal 
Curve. 

Source: Computed data of Table 2, with extra- 


polation to 1840. 


mum at the first point of inflection (A) 
on the skew-normal curve (1855); and 
the second applied against the current of 
change which reaches its maximum at the 
second point of inflection (B). Between 
these two points our force, and the 
acceleration of motion it produces, pass 


TABLE 2 
Cumurative Numper or Patents ror CorTon 
Macainery; Rate per Popu.aTion 
AT THE END OF QuINQUENNIUM WITH GOMPERTZ 
Curve Firrep to Osservep Data; Unirep 
Statss, 1860-1930 


RATE PER MILLION POPULATION 
YEAR 

Observed Computed 
1860 6.11 5-23 
1865 6.82 8.14 
1870 11.05 11.47 
1875 15-57 14.98 
1880 18.84 18.44 
1885 22.96 21.68 
1890 25.64 24.60 
1895 27.18 27.10 
1900 28.33 29.23 
1905 28.84 31.01 
1910 31.69 32.47 
1915 34.21 33-64 
1920 35-47 34-58 
35-25 35-34 
1930 55-29 35-95 


Source: Pitirim Sorokin, Social and Cultural 
Dynamics, vol. Il, p. 166 (American Book Co., 
N. Y., 1937). Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1937, Table 6. 

Equation of Gompertz Curve: y = 38.12 X 


0.13.73 

Point of origin (x = 0) at 1860; x in units of 
years. 

Point of inflection: y = 14.02; x = 2.64 (1873). 


through zero at the summit of the skew- 
normal curve (X) which corresponds to 
the point of inflection (X) on the S-curve. 
At this point, in terms of kinetics, acceler- 
ation and force applied reach zero, while 
velocity as roughly represented by the 
first differences is at its maximum. This 
means that the momentum of the process 
and its kinetic energy reach their peak 
here; momentum gradually decreasing and 
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kinetic energy turning into potential as 
the upper limit of the S-curve is ap- 
proached. In terms of the process of in- 
novation, we may suggest that inventive 
effort (force) reaches its maximum at A, 
while its impact on behavior (momentum) 
is maximum at X, the point of inflection 
of the S-curve. After this point, inven- 
tive effort, while not lost, is progressively 
channeled off to other fields under the 
influence of new interests and values. 
Although the impact of inventive effort 
on behavior has been sufficient at the point 
of inflection to break through the folk- 
ways in this particular field and introduce 
an exploratory technicway, yet the whole 
complex of folkways exerts a retarding 
influence reaching its maximum at B. 
After this point, the new element is 
accepted as part of the general pattern of 
behavior and gives rise to an enduring 
technicway. 

From studies in the history of tech- 
nology we can confirm the course of in- 
ventive effort in its first cycle. A period 
of rapid rise in patenting comes after some 
important invention has opened up a 
fruitful field for the numerous perfecting 
inventions that make the new element 
ready for practical production (A). After 
the new article brought about by inven- 
tive effort has gone into manufacture, 
patenting continues to increase, although 
less rapidly, until the new product has 
reached that state of relative perfection 
in simplicity of operation, safety, cheap- 
ness, and automatic action at which it 
goes into mass production (X). After 
this point, the field of invention having 
been largely worked out under existing 
conditions, inventive effort is channeled 
off in more promising directions. Mass 
consumption is developed by social in- 
ventions in the field of distribution, 
against the retarding influence of the 
whole existing complex of folkways and 
technicways, which reaches its high 
point at B and then declines rapidly once 


the enduring technicway has become es- 
tablished. 

Like the growth of animals and men,” 
the cumulative process of innovation oc- 
curs in cycles. In our series of invention 
for cotton machinery, we are dealing with 
a second cycle of invention covered by 
data for the United States from 1840 to 
1930. The first cycle was initiated by 
the great English inventions of the 18th 
century. In this country, the history of 
the cotton textile industry dates from 
about 1791, when Samuel Slater, with a 
knowledge of textile machinery which 
he bootlegged out of England, helped to 
set up the first cotton factory in America 
at Pawtucket. Here, at first the ‘‘power”’ 
was furnished by an old Negro named 
Samuel Brunius Jenks whom Gras names 
as the ‘“‘father of power spinning in 
America.’’ Before the war came, the 
cotton mill had been developed on the 
basis of water power, particularly in 
New England, and the joint-stock cotton 
company as well as the mill town were 
flourishing realities." The period treated 
by our figures, then, carries cotton manu- 
facture from the water-power mill and the 
small more or less family-owned joint- 
stock company through the age of steam 
and back to water power again in the 
form of electricity, with an accompanying 
development of factory organization, 
standardization, and mass distribution 
through a multitude of unrecorded social 
inventions in the economic field. 

The first critical point on the curve (A) 
locates the beginning of the technicways 
of power production in cotton just before 
the Civil War. The war stimulated mass 
production of cloth and clothing, while 
developments in the use of steam power 
and metallurgy caused a rising momentum 


10T. Brailsford Robertson, The Chemical Basis of 
Growth and Senescence (Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., 
1923). 

N.S. B. Gras, Industrial Evolution (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1930), Chap. IX. 
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of invention which reached its high point 
about 1873 (X), when the exploratory 


technicway began to spread from a small 


circle of producers and a limited group of 
consumers to the great public of mass 
production and mass distribution. By 
the beginning of the nineties, the behavior 
patterns connected with the mass dis- 
tribution of cotton goods throughout the 
country had entered into the general way 


TABLE 3 


Cumutative Numser or Avromosite PaTEnts; 
Rate per PoputaTion 
Reep Trenp Firrep to Data; Unirep Srarss, 


1900-1930 


CUMULATIVE NUMBER OF PATENTS 

aia PER MILLION POPULATION 

Observed Computed 
1900 0.80 0.86 
1905 3.87 2.89 
3980 9-73 9-23 
1915 22.42 25.67 
1920 51.82 53-53 
1925 81.17 78.06 
1930 88.66 90.25 


Source: Pitirim Sorokin, Social and Cultural 
Dynamics, vol. Il, p. 166. Statistical Abstract of 
the U. S., 1937, Table 12. 

Equation of Pearl-Reed Curve: 

Point of origin (x = 0) at 1900; x in units of 
5 years. 

Ordinates of point of inflection: y = 48.12; 
x = 3.82 (1919). 


of life as enduring technicways (B), re- 
placing completely the old home produc- 
tion and the small family industry, caus- 
ing countless changes in the rhythm of 
life, creating new values in health and 
comfort while helping to destroy the old 
values of the family. 

From a series of curves fitted to data on 
patenting, production and consumption 
in a number of fields, we choose for further 
illustration a set of five on the growth of 
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the technicways of motorization because 
they show the channeling of inventive 
effort from material to social invention 
in industry and give some indication of the 
decline of an ancient pattern of folkways 
under the impact of a rising technicway. 


TABLE 4 
Motor Veuicre REGISTRATION PER 100 PopuLa- 
TION witH Pgart-Regp Trenp Firttsp; 
Unitep 1905-1937 


NUMBER MOTOR VEHICLES 

YEAR PER 100 POPULATION 
Observed Computed 
1905 0.09 0.09 
1907 0.16 0.18 
1909 0-35 0-35 
0.65 0.67 
1913 1.33 1.29 
1915 2.48 2.40 
1917 4-99 4.26 
1919 7-28 7-02 
1921 9-75 10.50 
1923 13.60 14.00 
1925 17.50 16.95 
1927 19.87 18.90 
1929 21.98 20.08 
1931 20.80 20.79 
1933 18.98 21.19 
1935 20.57 21.27 
1937 23.05 21.41 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1938, Tables 424 and 12. 

Equation of Pearl-Reed Curve: 

21.55 
I ot e4-10205 — 0.67532x 

Ordinates of point of inflection: y = 10.77; 
x = 6.07 (1921). 

Point of origin (x = 0) at 1909; x in units of 
2 years. 


Data for the whole set of curves are 
given in Tables 3 to7. Figure III shows 
the rate of cumulative number of automo- 
bile patents per million population at the 
end of each quinquennium, with the Pearl- 
Reed trend fitted.2 On the curve of 


12The Pearl-Reed trend shows here a standard 
error of estimate lower than that for the Gompertz. 
The method used in computation is that of grouped 
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material invention, we locate the point 
of origin of exploratory technicways at 
the point of inflection in 1919. The dat- 
ing of exploratory technicways in the 
postwar period is confirmed by the trend 
of motor vehicle registration (Figure IV 
and Table 4), where the point of inflection 
falls in 1921. 


TABLE 5 


Cumutative Numser or SAE* STANDARDS PER 
Poputation with Gompsrtz TREND 


pany was founded and made about 1,700 
cars in its first year. By 1910, the whole 
industry was producing over 180,000 
passenger cars a year and seemed ready for 
mass production, so far as material in- 
vention was concerned." 


TABLE 6 
Cost or Opzratinc Farm Autos, Trucks, AND 
Tractors PER Capita Farm PopuLaTION WITH 
Pgart-Regep Trenp; Unirep STatsEs, 1909-1935 


Firrep; Unirep Srarss, 1911-1929 


ANNUAL PER CAPITA COST 
PERIOD 
Observed Computed 
(Dollars) lars) 
1909-11 0.15 0.15 
1912-14 0.87 0.77 
191§-17 3-83 3-28 
1918-20 10.41 8.47 
1921-23 9.89 11.99 
1924-26 12.26 13.05 
1927-29 14.57 13.26 
1930-32 12.80 13.30 
1933-35 12.61 13.31 


CUMULATIVE NUMBER OF STANDARDS 
ma PER MILLION POPULATION 
Observed Computed 
IgII 0.21 0.22 
1913 0.48 0.48 
1915 0.70 0.83 
1917 1.46 1.25 
1919 1.72 1.67 
1921 2.12 2.10 
1923 2.41 2.47 
1925 2.65 2.78 
3927 2-95 3-04 
3-24 


Source: John Gaillard, Industrial Standardiza- 
tion, Its Principles and Applications, p. 22 (CN. Y.: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1934). Statistical Abstract of 
the U. S., 1937, Table 12. 

Equation of Gompertz Curve: 

Y = 3.856 X 0,1233°-78845, 

Point of origin (x = 0) at 1913; x in units of 
2 years. 

Ordinates of point of inflection: y = 1.42; 
x = 2.38 (1918). 

* Society of Automotive Engineers. 


Automobile production was started in 
the United States at the beginning of the 
nineties, when Duryea, Ford, and Haynes 
built and ran their first gasoline driven 
cars. Output of passenger cars increased 
from four units in 1895 to nine thousand 
in 1902. In 1903, the Ford Motor Com- 


data referred to above. For the Pearl-Reed, the 
modified geometric trend is fitted to the reciprocals 
of the data, and the reciprocals of the computed 
ordinates give the final trend. 


Note: Farm population by single years for 
period 1909-1920 estimated by linear interpolation 
of percentages of total population living on farms 
as enumerated in 1910 and 1920; estimates of 
farm population for all other years given in Agri- 
cultural Statistics. 

Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Statistics, 1938, Tables 557 and 558. 

Equation of Pearl-Reed Trend: 

13.32 


Point of origin (x = 0) at 1909; x in units 
of 3 years. 

Ordinates of inflection point: y = 6.66; x = 
2.67 (1918). 


The period from the turn of the century 
to about 1910 marks the rise of what 
might be called social inventions in 
industry, designed to reduce the behavior 
pattern of the worker to mechanical 
efficiency. Frederick Winslow Taylor be- 
gan to promote his efficiency system with 
a pamphlet on Shop Management in 1901. 


18 John Gaillard, Industrial Standardization, N. Y.: 
Wilson, 1934. 
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TABLE 7 
Horses on Farms per 100 Farm 
Porutation wits Trenp Firrep 
1918-38; Unirep Srarss, 


FOR THE 
1910-1938 
NUMBER PER 100 FARM POPULATION 

YEAR 

Observed Computed 
1910 75-48 
77-42 
1912 78.76 
1913 80.08 
1914 81.67 
1915 82.77 
1916 83.05 
1917 83.63 
1918 84.06 77-52 
1919 83.59 76.86 
1920 81.43 76.12 
1921 79-29 75-32 
1922 77-49 74-44 
1923 76.76 73-50 
1924 74-98 72.48 
1925 72.65 71.38 
1926 71.42 70.19 
1927 69.98 68.90 
1928 67.54 67-54 
1929 65.25 66.08 
1930 63.39 64.53 
1931 60.35 62.88 
1932 §7-§1 61.15 
1933 54-70 59-33 
1934 53-50 57-44 
1935 52.46 55-45 
1936 $1.30 $3-41 
1937 50.48 51.30 
1938 49-15 49-15 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Statistics, 1938; Tables 558 and 599. 

Equation of Pearl-Reed Trend: 

84.06 
+ 14081 + 0.1006x 

Point of origin (x = 0) at 1928; x in one-year 
units, 

Ordinates of inflection point: y = 42.03; 
x = 13.21 (1941). 


By 1917, over 200 large plants were using 
Taylor’s complete system of ‘‘scientific 
management’’™ and its application in the 


™“C. Bertrand Thompson, The Theory and Practice 
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“‘stretch-out’’ was already calling for 
ameliorative social invention. Another 
phase of social invention in industry is 
given in the continuous flow production 
method, applied by means of conveyors, 
which was introduced by Henry Ford in 
1908. This broke the old rhythm of life 
for laborers and has been a vital factor in 
the process of change from the old folk- 
Rate 
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ways of the individualist craftsman to 
the new technic-ways of the industrial 
proletariat. Here a wide field was opened 
for constructive social invention, designed 
to establish a satisfying rhythm of life 
and form new patterns of behavior in 
relation to the machine. 

One element of the continuous flow 


of Scientific Management (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 
1917), Pp. 25, 21. 
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method of production was the develop- 
ment of perfect interchangeability of parts 
in the manufacture of automobiles, demon- 
strated by Henry M. Leland on a Cadillac 
car in 1908. The interchangeability of 
parts, again, was closely associated with 
the development of social invention in 
standardization for the whole industry. 
By 1902, the Society of Automotive 
Engineers had begun to establish stand- 

Rate 
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5. The point of inflection on the curve, 
locating the origin of technicways of 
standardization, falls in 1918, almost 
coinciding with that of the automobile 
patent trend. 

Two other sets of data related to the 
effects of motorization on the folkways of 
agriculture are shown in Tables 6 and 7. 
First, we present a rough measure of farm 
motorization in the per capita cost of 
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Fic. IV. Moror REGISTRATION PER 100 PopuLATION wITH Curve Fitrep sy Two- 
Year Pgriops; Unirep Statss, 1909-1937 
Sources: See Table 4 


ards and in 1910 it appointed its first 
Standardization Committee. This social 
invention of the engineers was an essen- 
tial factor in the development of mass 
production, and data showing the course 
of standardization may be taken as a 
rough measure of the growth of social 
invention in general industrial organiza- 
tion. The data on cumulative number of 
S. A. E. standards related to population 
for the period from 1911 to 1929 with a 
Gompertz trend fitted are given in Table 


operating farm autos, trucks, and tractors 
from 1909 to 1935. The point of in- 
flection on the logistic curve fitted to 
the data falls in 1918, thus locating the 
origin of exploratory technicways of farm 
motorization. The same year (1918) 
marks the start of the declining trend in 
the number of horses and mules per 100 
farm population (Table 7).4% This down- 


18 An adaptation of the method of selected points 
was used to compute the declining trend. See 
Kuznets, op. cit., pp. 66, 525. 
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ward curve represents the course of the 
folkways under the impact of innovation, 
and we should expect that its point of 
inflection, locating the period of most 
rapid decline, would correspond to the 
point of origin of enduring technicways 
for farm motorization. In 1938, this 
point had not yet been reached, but the 
course of the trend suggests it may not be 
far off. 

It is not claimed that the point of in- 
flection on the growth curve, representing 
the impact of inventive effort on the 
pattern of behavior locates the origin of 
the technicways in exact terms of months 
and years. However, for the technicways 
of motorization, in five series of data 
covering material and social invention, 
consumer use and displacement of the 
folkways we find the point of inflection 
located within the narrow limits of the 
postwar period from 1918 to 1921. Social 
and material invention in industry, as 
illustrated by the development of the 
automobile, have resulted since this post- 
war period in a mass regimentation of 
behavior for both producers and con- 
sumers that is characteristic of the technic- 
ways in our civilization. Inventive effort 
in the field of industry has not been con- 
cerned with the rhythm of life and 
growth; and the accelerated tempo of the 
new technicways it creates has often 
resulted in unbearable strain with the 
loss of many essential values. The de- 
cline of the patent rate, which some 
sociologists regard as a symptom of fail- 
ing inventive capacity in the race, may 
prove under our assumption to be a hope- 
ful sign that inventive effort is already 
being channeled off from industrial in- 
vention to the field of constructive social 
invention, designed to restore values and 


establish the rhythm of human growth 
in an artificial civilization. 

This report is not intended to encourage 
the fallacy of believing in generalizations 
simply because they are based on figures. 
For our purposes the value of the exercise 
lies not in the results obtained from a few 
sets of curves but in the sociological mean- 
ing that may possibly be drawn from the 
study of cumulative process. 

If we are to face the facts of culture and 
civilization, we must have an elementary 
understanding of the characteristics of 
growth. If we naively believe that 
growth, say the growth of our personality 
about which we talk so much, is a process 
that has no finite limit, we land in the 
insane asylum. If we believe that the 
growth of our particular culture or 
ideology should go on to infinity we leave 
no place for the development of other cul- 
tures. Each living being, each personal- 
ity, each culture rises to its point of 
greatest momentum, where its real in- 
fluence on the outside world begins. At 
this point, animals and people are ready 
to reproduce, persons are ready to in- 
fluence others by teaching and example, 
cultures are ready to give their best (or 
their worst) to their neighbors. But the 
mouse that tries to maintain its momen- 
tum and grow into an elephant, the man 
who develops giantism, the person who 
wants to be dictator, the culture that 
wants to rule the world are deviate 
curiosities in the world of growth. They 
have missed their opportunity to use the 
impetus of growth in starting a new cycle 
of development outside themselves, and 
thus to contribute their share in the 
general cumulative store of growth and 
achievement. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF REGIONALISM 


SOME NOTES ON THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 
REGIONALISM 


J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 


Te is an occasional reference 
to certain vague ‘‘social psycho- 
logical’’ aspects of regionalism in 
the rapidly growing literature on this 
subject, but almost nothing in the way 
of data or treatment of this aspect of the 
region.! A perusal of the eight most 
recent textbooks in social psychology, at 
the same time, shows that only one of 
them? even makes mention of the region 
or any other geographic-economic setting 
for the culture group. So it may be said 
quite truthfully that the regionalists 
have not explored the social psycho- 
logical aspects of their subject, and the 
social psychologists have not discovered 
the region as that areal unit which is so 
rapidly becoming a matter of general 
interest in social investigation, planning 
and administration. 

This brief paper claims to be only the 
most superficial reconnaissance of this 
new field. It will examine a few basic 
concepts and principles, try to determine 
what some of the chief social psychologi- 
cal aspects of the region may be, and, 
incidentally, suggest fields for further 
study. 


AS A SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PHENOMENON 


THE REGION 


The elemental fact underlying the con- 
cept of region is the natural landscape, 
with its fairly uniform and distinctive 


1R. Mukerjee, Regional Sociology (New York: 
Century, 1926) is about the only exception. See pp. 
vii, 183, 216-218, 221-222, 233-238. 

*R. La Piere and P. R. Farnsworth, Social Psy- 
chology (New York: McGraw-Hill 1936), pp. 267- 
269. 


topography, climate and natural resources. 
Determined more or less by these assets 
and liabilities for social life, the culture 
group fashions on it a configuration of 
social life which Carl O. Sauer has 
appropriately called the ‘‘cultural land- 
scape.’’® This latter landscape consists 
first and fundamentally of the economic 
structure which rests upon the natural 
resources as they determine agriculture, 
industry, technology, wealth, mobility, 
income, and occupation. Secondly, it 
involves the varied composition of the 
population occupying the area. Third, 
it includes the effects of historical social 
processes — ecological, political, eco- 
nomic, racial — which have occurred 
within the area. Finally, it includes the 
combination of cultures each successive 
population increment brought into the 
area and adapted more or less well to the 
geographic-economic setting, and also the 
culcural materials that have been and are 
continually coming into the region by 
the multiple processes of communication 
and transportation. 

Out of these factors is compounded the 
culture of a region, and this culture comes 
to have a relative internal homogeneity 
and uniformity, as judged by a variety of 
indices, and an obvious external unique- 
ness.4 The region with its distinctive 
social pattern seems to identify its in- 
habitants as types, as, for example, those 
of the South, New England, the Middle 


3 The Morphology of Landscape (Berkeley: Uni. of 
Cal. Pubs. in Geography), Vol. Il, No. 2, 1925, p. 46. 

4J. O. Hertzler, ‘‘American Regionalism and the 
Regional Sociological Society,’’ Am. Sociological Rev. 
3 COct., 1938) 739. 
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West, the Plains Area, or the Pacific 
Northwest, in spite of the many nation- 
wide and even hemispherical behavior 
uniformities which they show. 
Undeniably such a combination of de- 
termining factors would produce a large 
array of social psychological, as well as 
socio-biological, economic, political, and 
sociological phenomena. Or, to view it 
from another angle, the social interaction 
which is the basis of socio-psychological 
behavior takes place within a social 
milieu, and this in turn rests fundamentally 
and unavoidably upon the regional base. 


PERSONALITY PATTERNING AND THE REGION 


Individual personality may be looked 
upon as being largely a product of the 
cumulative power of regional condition- 
ing, both in its physical and cultural 
phases.5 The region is a social system, 
existing prior to its present constituent 
persons. It supplies the plan for per- 
sonality patterning; it is both content 
and organization to the developing ego. 

Each culture, that of a region for ex- 
ample, carries certain dominant motifs 
which serve as selective norms and as 
centers with reference to which conduct 
is directed. Each culture, of course, as 
Hiller points out, also has lesser constel- 
lations of culture complexes which do not 
reflect the dominant motif to an equal 
extent. Many of the elements of these 
are universals that are part of the larger 
surrounding culture; others are new in- 
sertions or accretions by borrowing or 
invention, some of which are likely to 
have discordant elements that lack con- 
gruity with the indigenous and better 
adapted traits. But there is the general 


5 For most of the thought of this section the writer 
is indebved to the penetrating analysis of E. T. Hiller, 
“The Social Structure in Relation to the Person,” 
Social Forces 16 (Oct. 1937): 34-44. The ideas that 
are not his were suggested by his treatment. The 


tendency for the regionally unique, the 
universal, and the incongruous elements 
of culture to harmonize and cohere in an 
area. It is this complex regional culture, 
however, which produces the personality 
patterns of its inhabitants through the 
stimuli which it radiates, the preferences 
and choices which it offers, and the dis- 
tinctive placement of persons or groups of 
persons, which constitutes its structure. 
Naturally regions do not have an equal 
effect in producing typical personalities, 
though, as has been noted above, no one 
who has traveled this country over, 
North and South, East and West, is at a 
loss in distinguishing and delineating 
regional types. 

THE COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR OF THE REGION 


The social psychologist keeps the be- 
having person in the foreground, but this ~ 
behaving person only has significance 
when we see him as part of a collectivity 
of behavior. Conversely, this collective 
behavior is but a complex form of the 
behavior of human beings.6 This collec- 
tive behavior is a product of the interac- 
tion of the human beings of a society under 
a given set of conditions. It manifests 
itself in a variety of related forms. If now 
the region can be viewed as such a collec- 
tivity of individuals, it will show many 
distinctive collective behavior traits,’ 
along lines determined, influenced, or 
affected by the whole regional milieu. 

Mukerjee alone, though quite inciden- 
tally, as far back as fourteen years ago, 
touched upon some of these features of 


®See R. La Piere, Collective Behavior (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1938), pp. 6-7. 

7 It has been abundantly demonstrated that it does. 
See, ¢.g., H. W. Odum, Southern Regions in the United 
States (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936), in which more than 700 indices are 
presented in comparing the six regions, the North- 
east, the Southeast, the Middle States, the North- 
west, the Southwest, and the Far West, into which 
he divides the country. 
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collective behavior which show a regional 
pattern.’ He emphasized the material 
factors which definitely enter into the 
pattern. Basically the physical environ- 
ment of the region evokes the kind of 
labor or economic behavior which, under 
the given cultural conditions, can best 
utilize the natural resources. He states, 
‘*... a common occupation and mode ot 
life are dictated by the common environ- 
ment, and these mold and assimilate 
people into a distinctive life group” 
(p. 222). Again, “‘social customs and 
institutions may be regarded as social 
tropisms and reflexes due to external 
stimuli’ (p. 183). Regional segregation, 
through its selective power, stabilizes 
these reactions, and the gregarious con- 
tacts of the people reinforce and integrate 
them. ‘‘Even the valuable responses de- 
veloped through trial and error stereotype 
themselves into rigid habits and modes 
of behavior common to all who share the 
environment’’ (p. 221). Through ‘‘the 
legacy of occupation, tradition, and cul- 
ture’ the behavior of the group acquires 
unitary character.’’ To these occu- 
pational and economic features as selective 
factors in the social interaction of the 
region, specifically referred to by Muker- 
jee, must be mentioned also the inorganic 
and biological features on the plane below 
them, and the complex of political, 
communicative, educational, and the nar- 
rowly cultural features on the plane 
above. These are all subject to a variety 
of ecological processes. By means of all 
of these, the inhabitants, at any given 
time, are in rapport with their region, and 
this takes the form of ‘‘collective be- 
havior.’’ 

8 Op. cit. 

*L. Wirth also refers to the ‘‘almost stereotyped 
patterns”’ of ‘‘collective behavior’’ which the study 
of regions seems to follow. ‘“The Prospects of 
Regional Research in Relation to Social Planning,” 
Pubs. Am. Sociological Soc. 29 (1935): 110. 
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What are some of the component ele- 
ments in this environmentally mediated 
pattern of interaction that we will refer 
to as the regional plane of collective be- 
havior? 

The region gives rise to sentiments, 
wishes, interests, and loyalties. The 
people are physically dependent upon it, 
since all of their material wants are 
satisfied in it. It is their greater home, 
the immediate world that sustains their 
spirit and embodies all that is familiar." 
Food is determined to some extent by 
geography, and it is notorious that 
strong sentiments grow up around food 
and the social customs attaching to it. 
The typical landscape and climate also 
enters in, as do the past and contemporary 
vicissitudes and conquests in contending 
with it. The common economic activi- 
ties, especially occupations, the forms of 
landholding, and the special functions of 
the region in the national division of 
labor produce a variety of interests and 
wishes. Historic tribulations and strug- 
gles, experiences, heroic and otherwise, 
during frontier days, sacred memories, 
oft-repeated myths, and deep-seated tradi- 
tions, a pride of place and events, common 
aspirations and hopes, often accentuated 
by partial isolation, beget common loyal- 
ties that cannot be over-ridden without 
damage to the human spirit. 

Closely related to the above and en- 
gendered by the same contributory factors 
are the common attitudes and thought pat- 
terns. Each region has unique clusters of 
these. The New Englanders react dif- 
ferently to many situations from the 
people of the Great Lakes region, or of the 
Deep South, or the Prairie States, or the 
Mountain States, or of the Pacific Coast. 


10 See H. A. Mess, ‘Geography in Relation to 
National and Social Sentiment,”’ Sociological Rev., 
30 (April, 1938): 186-200. 

11 Cf, R. M. Maclver, Society (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1937), p. 152. 
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The fédctions to such situations as class 
configurations and distinctions, racial 
relations, political mugwumpery, support 
of popular education for different popu- 
lation levels, religious interpretations, 
family relations, labor dissent, social leg- 
islation, aid to agriculture, individual 
self-maintenance are almost stereotyped, 
region by region. William Allen White 
exclaims, ‘‘Justice for one region is not 
justice for the other.”’ 

The habit systems, particularly as they 
become incorporated and integrated in 
the institutional patterns of the region, 
are also significant expressions of collec- 
tive behavior. The regional environ- 
ment, physical and cultural, establishes 
various kinds of life conditions and situa- 
tions to which compliant adjustment must 
be made if men are to live and prosper. 
Borrowed as well as indigenous institu- 
tional behavior must be compatible with 
regional requirements. Among _indi- 
viduals in the larger uniformity of the 
region-wide constellation of communi- 
ties, as well as locally, the training in the 
daily discipline of life produces repeated 
activity that shows a considerable degree 
of unity. Habits relating to occupation, 
congregation, leisure, recreation, con- 
sumption, and transportation necessarily 
show direct influence of the physical 
region.” In others, regional variations 
in historical and cultural factors are more 
influential, as, for example, language, 
religious, political and aesthetic habits, 
though generalizations are dangerous. 

Finally the region is a social psycho- 
logical climate in which certain types of 
public opinion germinate and flourish. 
These grow mainly out of major problems 
as they appear region by region. Re- 
gional economic matters produce special 
opinions, such as the cotton opinion of 


™ Cf. J. O. Hertzler, Social Institutions (New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1929), pp. 123-139. 


the South, the manufacturing opinion of 
the Great Lakes area, or the wheat and 
corn opinion of the Middlewest and 
Northwest. Racial or nationality minor- 
ities in a region color the opinion on all 
matters in which these are involved, 
notably the Negro in the South and in- 
creasingly in the North and Northeast, 
the Mexican in the Southwest or Orientals 
on the Pacific Coast. Ancient sectional 
controversies still bob up in the opinion 
of the regions which have largely replaced 
the old sections. In fact, almost all 
public opinion shows regional variations, 
reflecting regional economic, social, polit- 
ical, historical or cultural points of view. 

The best evidence of the reality of these 
regionally uniform behavior patterns is 
to note the degree to which persons 
migrating from one region to another 
find many of their interests, attitudes, 
habits and opinions at variance with 
those of the people resident for some time 
in the new habitat. The migrant into a 
region finds himself confronted by a 
different climate, new occupations, dif- 
ferent industrial activities, different cur- 
rent usages, different class, nationality 
and racial arrangements and attitudes, 
different dialects, different social and 
economic objectives, different political 
conditions, different living conditions, a 
different social philosophy, and so on. 
He feels himself to be, and for a while is, 
very definitely an ‘‘outlander.’’ For ex- 
ample, when a Southerner of middle or 
upper class migrates northward he does 
not easily change his attitudes toward the 
Negro or the sharecropper; the New 
Englander is surprised by the democratic . 
ways of the prairie country; the Dust 
Bowl farmer finds himself a rudderless 
ship in the Puget Sound area, or in the 
California valleys; the sharecropper in 
Detroit must adjust himself to a new 
climate, new occupations, new living 
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conditions, new class attitudes; in several 
regions an ‘‘outsider’’ is still conspicuous 
because of the peculiarities of his speech— 
the idioms, the peculiarities of pronun- 
ciation, special words and uses of words. 

Occasionally there is an actual difficulty 
of adjusting their behavior along many 
lines to that prevailing in the new region, 
resulting not only in occupational or 
economic disorganization, but also in 
frequent embarrassment, a feeling of 
“being out of things,’’ and sometimes in 
some disorganization of personality. 

It is of course equally true that eco- 
nomic, technological, and physiographic 
changes, or, for that matter, anything 
which disturbs the established regional 
culture, may also have a disturbing effect 
upon the personality organization of 
many of the long-time inhabitants of the 
region. Observers have reported to the 
writer the disorganization of personality 
of many of the people of the West Virginia 
and Kentucky hills when highways were 
cut through and brought with them 
various dislocations of the settled ways of 
life of the adjoining region. Increases 
in delinquency and crime, for example, 
were particularly noticeable. Similar ef- 
fects have been observed among the 
Carolina lower classes when the textile 
mills were established, and among the 
drought area inhabitants as a result of 
the physical and economic changes there 
occurring during recent years. In these 
and similar cases the regional culture, 
by which the people had been condi- 
tioned, changed so much that the per- 
sonalities simply could not ‘‘stand the 
shock.”’ 

It would be fatal for a social scientist, 
or for a politician or administrator to 
ignore the existence of these differences 
in the collective behavior of the regions. 

Partly by way of qualification, the 
social psychological effects of different 
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kinds of isolation as they appear within 
different regions must be mentioned. 
Physical isolation resulting from such 
features of the physical setting as moun- 
tains, sparsely settled arid and semi-arid 
areas, or swamps, and cultural isolation 
due to great variations in wealth, income, 
standard of living, and therefore of class, 
to privilege hierarchies, to occupational 
structure, to religious distinctions, or to 
racial or nationality stratification tend 
to produce regional subtypes of behavior. 
As examples one might mention the Negro 
and white sharecroppers of the South, 
the die-hard ‘‘quality’’ of the South, the 
Cajuns, the mountain whites or “‘hill- 
billies,’’ the ‘‘desert rats,’’ the “‘pock- 
eted’’ nationality communities of the 
Plains and the Northwest, the people on 
the Western ‘‘ranges,’’ the ‘‘Mexicans’’ 
of the Southwest, the ‘‘Canucks’’ of 
New England, the ‘‘cow men’’ and ‘‘sheep 
men’’ of the ‘‘wide open spaces,’ the 
Orientals of the Pacific Coast, the tenant 
farmers of the Middle West and North- 
west, the Mormons of the Mountain 
States, and the Hutterites and Mennonites 
of the Northwest. Each of these have 
whole blocks of distinguishing behavior 
traits within the greater mass of those 
generally characteristic of the region. 


THE REGIONAL LEVEL OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


An aspect of regionalism which bears a 
very close relationship to the social 
psychology of the region is the regional 
level of consciousness which is definitely 
perceptible in this country. There has 
always been a local consciousness—that 
of the village, city, or county—growing 
from face-to-face contiguity and com- 
munication, from common activities, and 
from pride in local possessions and 
achievements; there has long been a state 
level of consciousness, mainly of a polit- 
ical nature; in the past there has been at 
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times a sharp sectional consciousness; 
for most people and areas there has long 
been a national level, partly political and 
patriotic, partly cultural, partly economic, 
partly due to the development of nation- 
wide uniformities as developed by news- 
papers and journals, telegraph, radio, and 
easy transportation. But in the last 
decade and a half there has been noticeable 
the appearance of a new regional level of 
social consciousness. This undoubtedly 
has its roots in the old political and 
economic sectionalism, but it has grown 
to be a finer and more diversified phenom- 
enon. 

We have not been levelled into uni- 
formity even by the powerful agencies of 
machine production, modern communica- 
tion and transportation, or the great 
expansion of Federal organizations and 
functions. In fact, there seems to be a 
spiritual resistance to the very processes 
which make for ‘‘giantism’’ and nation- 
wide uniformity and regimentation. At 
the same time the larger contacts and 
interactions have developed interests and 
loyalties which extend beyond the local 
community to the natural-cultural region. 
We Americans are settling down and 
stabilizing as highly self-conscious inter- 
mediate regional areas of differentiation, 
which are, however, acknowledgedly 
interdependent, interrelated and cooper- 
ative. 

Drought and flood, erosion, the ex- 
haustion of resources, the new emphasis 
upon and consciousness of scenery and 
climate as induced by auto-borne vaca- 
tionists, the vicissitudes of agriculture 
and similar factors have developed a new 
consciousness of the significance of the 
geographical characteristics and uni- 
formities of the region. As our world 
markets have tended to disappear and as 
internal economic competition has become 


keener, we are reverting more and more to 
a nation-wide division of labor and inter- 
dependence resting upon more effectively 
utilized and conserved regional resources, 
both material and human. Economic 
problems of all kinds—industrial, com- 
mercial, consumer—are being examined 
regionally by informal and formally or- 
ganized bodies. In the search for differ- 
entiation from the giant whole, regional 
historical) events, traditions, customs, and 
artifacts (‘‘antiques’’) are cherished with 
a new fervor. The expressional impulses 
of the people seem to be coalescing along 
the lines of regional ‘‘folk stuffs’’—folk- 
regional music, drama, painting, and 
literature. Notable is the large crop of 
regional literary journals of recent years." 
A consciousness of regional diversities of 
thought along social and economic lines 
is noted in the editorial columns of news- 
papers and in the rapid growth of regional 
journals covering agriculture, trade, social 
and scientific problems. 

Even the learned and professional groups 
are organizing along regional lines, first, 
because within the region the members 
are more accessible to each other, and the 
regional meetings produce more spon- 
taneous, congenial, and intimate contacts 
over against the formalism, impersonal- 
ism, and anonymity of the national 
organizations; second, because the re- 
gional organization makes possible a more 
direct, comprehensive, and cooperative 
attack upon the problems of their craft 
and their subject and object matter;14 
third, because there is a closer appreciation 
of their individual and common achieve- 
ments, and the competition is tempered 

18 A. E. DuBois, ‘Among the Quarterlies: This 
Question of Regionalism,"’ Sewanee Rev. 45 (April, 
1937): 216-227. 

M J. O. Hertzler, “American Regionalism and the 
Regional Sociological Society,” Am. Sociological 
Rev. 3 (October, 1938): 738-748. 
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by friendship and regional pride and 
morale. 

The disappearance of the frontier, the 
halting of immigration, and cessation of 
great western movements of population 
into unsettled country, have given us, 
even in the more recently settled areas, a 
more stable and less restless population 
which, while mobile, yet increasingly 
feels a more permanent tie to a given 
region. Finally, while our political feel- 
ings are getting away from the particular- 
ism and centralization by states, they 
cannot go over easily to a complete 
Federal centralization as an alternative; 
the region more and more becomes an 
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area of political consciousness as well as 
of administration. 

The matter can be summarized by saying 
that a regional ‘‘sense of community”’ 
is developing. We are thinking of our 
relationships with others in terms of the 
regions which we inhabit; here are elicited 
our basic interests; here is the ideal 
tangible areal unit to which we can attach 
our loyalties.1° The psychic overtones 
of this intermediate areal unit are in- 
creasingly distinct and must be considered 
by all who are concerned with attitudes 
and opinion. 


1H. E. Moore, What is Regionalism? (Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1937), 


p- 13. 


STATE POLICY IN THE BRITISH DEPRESSED AREAS: 
AN EXPERIMENT IN REGIONALISM 


LEE S. GREENE 
University of Tennessee and Tennessee Valley Authority 


ism and regional planning have 
often emphasized the importance of a 
balanced regional life and economy. Pro- 
posals have been made for lifting the level 
of economic prosperity of given regions 
towards the level of other areas or of the 
country asa whole. The problems of the 
depressed or derelict areas of Great 
Britain present a somewhat different 
aspect. In this case the development of 
activities in those areas under both public 
and private auspices has been directed 
towards the reestablishment or preserva- 
tion of economic prosperity formerly 
enjoyed. 
No precise delineation of areas con- 


1 The writer wishes to thank the Social Science 
Research Council under whose fellowship he col- 
lected material for this article in 1937-38. 


HE discussions centered in recent 
years around concepts of regional- 


sidered depressed or derelict in Great 
Britain can be made. Some communities 
are clearly derelict beyond hope of revival, 
some are in varying degrees of depression, 
whereas others are enjoying prosperity of 
a type likely to be temporary and hence 
appear to be depressed areas in the making. 
Nor is the phenomenon new. Changes 
in industrial techniques or shifts in com- 
mercial advantages have repeatedly pro- 
duced areas of decline in Great Britain. 
What appears to be new is the growing 
recognition that such changes must re- 
ceive special consideration in the develop- 
ment of national governmental policy. 
The existence of war conditions alters the 
situation, but only for the duration of 
military activity. At the conclusion of 
that period the general problem will 
recur, probably in an aggravated degree. 
The course of governmental policy in that 
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case will unquestionably be greatly in- 
fluenced by the experiences of the past 
several years. 

The areas which have been considered 
more or less depressed in Great Britain 
are South Wales, the Tyneside and Durham 
region, the coastal area of West Cumber- 
land, and the western portions of the 
central industrial strip of Scotland. To 
these may be added Liverpool and its 
surrounding area and the coal mining and 
cotton goods manufacturing areas of 
Lancashire, although these sections have 
not been recognized as objects of national 
concern to the degree true of the other 
regions. No adequate tests have been 
developed by English administration to 
permit the recognition or treatment of 
areas of unusual depression. So far such 
recognition of problem areas as has been 
accorded in Special Areas legislation to 
be described hereafter has been granted 
as the result of political action, with a 
minimum of administrative originality 
and guidance. Three principal tests of 
extraordinary depression have been pres- 
ent in the minds of administrators and 
legislators; namely, population move- 
ments, industrial decline, and special 
types or degrees of unemployment, but 
it would be possible to consider also the 
status of local government finance, the 
age composition of the population, or the 
degree of industrial diversification. 

The movements of population in Great 
Britain have basic importance for the 
depressed areas problem. The population 
of England and Wales increased 5.6 per- 
cent between 1921 and 1931 and 1.73 
percent between 1931 and 1935. Between 
1921 and 1931 all of the principal census 
regions of England showed an increase in 
total resident population. Wales in this 
period showed a decline of 2.5 percent 
and South Wales* showed a decline of 3.4 

* Brecknockshire, Carmarthenshire, Glamorgan- 
shire, Monmouthshire. 
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percent. The estimates for the period 
1931 to 1935 show similar results. Eng- 
land increased its population. Wales 
again declined 2.08 percent, South Wales 
showing a decline of 2.06 percent. How- 
ever, whereas in the first period the por- 
tion of Wales not in South Wales showed 
neither decline nor increase, this section 
in the period 1931-35 evidenced a decrease 
in resident population of 0.66 percent. 
The decline of Wales as a whole is thus 
intensified. In addition one English area 
showed a decrease in the 1931-35 period. 
This area was Durham and Northumber- 
land where a decrease of 0.33 percent was 
estimated. The greatest increase in resi- 
dent population in these periods was 
shown in the South-East, particularly 
in that portion of the South-East which 
lies outside the boundaries of Greater 
London. The figures for total resident 
population conceal the more striking 
results to be drawn from an examination 
of natural increase and migration. The 
highest percentages of natural increase 
are to be found in the Durham and North- 
umberland area and in South Wales, 
although South Wales does not fall in this 
category after 1931. The estimated net 
balance of migration is outward through- 
out North England, Wales, East England, 
and a portion of the Midlands. The 
South-East and particularly the area out- 
side Greater London show the highest 
percentages of inward net balance of 
migration.® 

The size of the census areas obscures the 
serious nature of population changes 
experienced in individual cases. Some 
communities have suffered exceptionally 
severe decline of population, whereas 
the South-East section contains many 
communities which have shown extra- 


*See A. D. K. Owen, ‘‘The Social Consequences 
of Industrial Transference,'’ The Sociological Review, 
Oct., 1937. 
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ordinary inctéases in the past few years.‘ 
In both cases serious problems are posed 
for government by these drastic popula- 
tion changes. 

The population of Scotland as a whole 
declined 0.7 percent between 1921 and 
1931. During this period the four large 
cities of Scotland’ showed increases. 
Outside these cities only four Scottish 
counties showed increases in population 
during the decade, these increases being 
mostly inconsiderable. The remaining 
counties with one exception showed 
declines ranging from less than one to 
over forty-four percent. The counties 
showing the heaviest decreases are mainly, 
although not entirely, confined to the 
Highlands and Islands. The counties 
which showed increase plus the one 
county which remained stable are in the 
industrial strip and the Lowlands near the 
English border. 

Population decline and heavy outward 
migration are therefore associated in some 
instances with depressed areas. In addi- 
tion some of the depressed areas show 
certain significant features of age structure 
of population. Space forbids an elabora- 
tion of this situation; in general the areas 
which suffer from heavy outward migra- 
tion lose young people of working age; 
temporarily the percentage of very young 
and the old increases and eventually the 
percentage of old persons may show 
permanent increase.” As has been noted, 


“See Report on the Location of Industry, P. E. P. 
(London, 1939), Appendix III. 

* 5%Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen. 

6 Figures based on Appendix IV, Minutes of the 
Royal Commission on the Geographical Distribution of 
the Industrial Population, Dec. 15, 1937, P- 234- 

7See unpublished study of H. W. Singer, Trans- 
ference and the Age Structure of the Population in the 
Special Areas, a study made for the Pilgrim Trust, 
1937. This study indicates that population shifts 
may result in very rapid changes in the former age 
structure, without, however, resulting immediately 
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some of the depressed areas are areas of 
high natural increase. 

Another characteristic common to the 
various depressed areas might be sought 
in the nature of industrial activities found 
there. It is worth while pointing out 
that the depression which is localized in 
some sections of Great Britain is not the 
result of an outward migration of in- 
dustry, but of the decline of the industry 
located there. The depressed areas are 
distinguished by their dependence upon 
heavy industry, iron and steel, ship build- 
ing, and certain branches of engineering, 
and by their connection with coal mining. 
These industries are not always involved, 
however, because the decline of cotton 
goods manufacturing has adversely 
affected Lancashire and in Liverpool 
depression has been occasioned by the 
growth of rival ports. It could be stated, 
however, that the present depressed areas 
are usually areas where there has been a 
considerable degree of concentration of 
industry of one type and a minimum of 
diversification. ® 

The depressed areas are naturally dis- 
tinguished by being exceptionally 
burdened with unemployment. But it 
is more significant that long-term un- 
employment is especially centered in the 
depressed areas. As of July, 1936, 35.9 
percent of the total unemployed in the 
English and Welsh Special Areas were 
men who had been wholly unemployed for 
a year or more as against a comparable 


in a given area having more old persons or young than 
the country on the average. Nevertheless an increase 
in the percentage of industrially inactive persons 
may have serious import for an impoverished com- 
munity. 

8 See Scotland's Industrial Future, Scottish Eco- 
nomic Committee Publication, 1939; also Report on 
The Location of Industry, op. cit., pp. 289, 290. The 
Scottish Highlands and Islands offer special problems 
of decline not connected with the heavy industries. 
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figure of 15.7 percent in the rest of Great 
Britain. The seriousness of this phe- 
nomenon has been more fully explored by 
a study made for the Pilgrim Trust. This 
study shows that in September, 1936, 
6 percent of the unemployed in Deptford 
were long unemployed men. The figure 
would be 11 percent for Leicester. These 
were relatively prosperous areas. In the 
depressed areas of Liverpool, Crook and 
Rhondda, by contrast, the percentages 
of unemployed men of total unemployed 
were, September, 1936, 23, 56, and 63, 
respectively. These fragmentary figures 
outline the situation.'° Figures for ju- 
venile unemployment also show the bulk 
of this unemployment to be located in the 
depressed and derelict areas. On Novem- 
ber, 1937, for example, 66.7 percent of the 
total unemployed boys aged 16 and 17 
were in administrative divisions in the 
Lancashire and immediately neighboring 
areas, in Northumberland, Durham, Cum- 
berland and immediately neighboring 
areas, and in Scotland and Wales." 
These areas had only 37 percent of the 
estimated number of insured persons be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 64 in July, 


1937." 
THE CAUSES OF DECLINE 


A number of events have contributed 
to the decline of the depressed areas. 
In some sections, such as certain villages 
of Southwest Durham, the basic natural 
resource, coal, on which the community 
was founded, has been exhausted to the 
point where economical working is no 


® Third Report of the Commissioner for the Special 
Areas (England and Wales), Cmd. 5303, 1936, p. 24. 

10 Men Without Work, (Cambridge, 1938) pp. 13-15. 

™ Report of the Ministry of Labour for the Year 1937, 
Cmd. 5717 (1938), pp. 38, 39. 

™ Ministry of Labour Gazette, November, 1937, p. 
#3. 
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longer possible.* In other sections the 
resource remains, but demand for its use 
has declined. Coal mining as well as 
some of the other industries in the de- 
pressed areas was hard hit by the de- 
pression in British industry after the War. 
Those industries which were particularly 
disturbed by post-war dislocation were 
the export industries. British monetary 
policy after the War affected such in- 
dustries adversely! and the adoption of a 
protective tariff in Great Britain has fur- 
ther contributed to the difficulties of 
revival. Some of the export industries 
faced increasing foreign competition by 
similar products or substitutes.1° The 
World War economy brought about an 
expansion in the heavy industries of the 
areas under discussion which could not 
be maintained after the cessation of 
hostilities.'® Revival of the industrial 
structure of the areas during peace time 
would not result in raising employment to 
its former level because of the increased 
output per worker which has developed 
in recent years.!’ 

In general a movement of the heavy 


18 Special Area of South-West Durham, unpublished 
geport by Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners to the 
Commissioners for the Special Areas, November, 
1936. 

M4 EB. D. McCallum, *’The Problem of the Depressed 
Areas in Great Britain,’’ International Labour Review, 
August, 1934, p. 22. 

15 Readjustment in Lancashire, Economics Research 
Section, University of Manchester, 1936, p. 14. See 
also The Changing Conditions of World Trade in Cotton 
and Rayon Goods; I. Introduction and Survey of Present 
Trade Distribution, Joint Committee of Cotton Tradé 
Organisations, Manchester, 1935. 

18 Scotland's Industrial Future, op. cit., pp. 18, 19. 

17H. A. Marquand, South Wales Needs a Plan 
(London, 1936), p. 41; see also Scotland's Industrial 
Future, pp. 49, 50; for a study of output see Royal 
Economic Society, Memorandum No. 75, Output, 
Employment and Wages in the United Kingdom, 1924, 
1930, 1935, by G. L. Schwartz and E. C. Rhodes, 


September, 1938. 
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industries from the depressed areas has 
not occurred, although isolated instances 
of removal or plans for removal are 
recorded. Employment in the extractive 
and heavy industries, and in textiles and 
clothing, declined in the period 1927- 
1937, whereas employment in other types 
of industries showed an increase. In 
the period 1923 to 1937 a decline in the 
number of insured persons, age 16-64, 
occurred in the following trades: coal 
mining, general engineering, cotton, wool, 
iron and steel and pig iron manufactur- 
ing, ship building and repairing, dock, 
harbor, and canal service, boots and shoes, 
dressmaking and millinery, textile bleach- 
ing and printing. The numbers of in- 
sured persons, aged 16-64, have in the 
same period increased in other lines of 
work, but the percentage of increase in 
the period 1923 to 1937 has been especially 
great in public works contracting, electric 
cables, apparatus, and lamps, silk and 
artificial silk, electric wiring and con- 
tracting, tramway and omnibus service, 
electrical engineering, and motor vehicles, 
cycles, and aircraft. Not all of these 
could be called light or intermediate 
industries, perhaps, but a tendency evi- 
dently exists for insured persons to increase 
in the consumption goods industries while 
a decline is occurring in the heavy pro- 
duction goods fields. Textiles and cloth- 
ing appear to constitute a special case. 
The depressed areas have participated in 
this change. Indeed in many industrial 
lines depressed areas can show a pet- 
centage of increase of insured workers 
greater than the percentage for the 
country as a whole. Such increases 
resulted in an increase in the total number 
of insured workers in all areas except 
Glamorgan and Monmouthshire, but this 
increase fails to record the full reality 
because it does not disclose the degree of 


18 The Location of Industry, op. cit., Fig. 3, p. 36. 


unemployment.'® It is evident that how- 
ever great an increase in the numbers of 
insured persons in the lighter industries 
has taken place in the depressed areas, 
actual employment in such industries 
has not taken up the slack in employment 
occasioned by the decline of the heavier 
industries in those areas. 


EARLY PROGRAMS 


The depressed areas form a part of the 
larger phenomenon of depression. Down 
to 1934 the treatment accorded them was 
the type of attack generally used against 
depression, with certain features designed 
to offer special aid. A familiar device 
for overcoming depression is found in 
especial support for public works. Great 
Britain pursued this policy between 1921 
and 1931 through the instrumentality of 
the Unemployment Grants Committee.*° 
From the end of 1925 to 1928 grants from 
the national government through this 
Committee were restricted to schemes 
promoted by local authorities in districts 
when unemployment was especially se- 
vere, but after 1928 machinery was pro- 
vided to place emphasis on grants to 
prosperous districts developing schemes 
on which labor transferred from the 
depressed areas was used.*!_ The policy 
of making grants for public works was 
abandoned by the national government in 
1931 and the existing projects gradually 
came to completion in the years follow- 
ing. 

19 Minutes of the Royal Commission on the Geographi- 


cal Distribution of the Industrial Population, Evidence 
of Humbert Wolfe, Ministry of Labour, Feb. 2, 1938, 
Appendix I. 

20 Readjustment in Lancashire, op. cit., p. 109. 

*1 Report of the Ministry of Labour for the Year 1929, 
Cid. 3579, 1929-30, pp. 19-21. 

22 Report of the Ministry of Labour for the Year 1931, 
Cmd. 4044, 1931-32, pp. 26-27; Final Report of the 
Unemployment Grants Committee, Jane, 1933, Cmd. 
4354; Report of the Ministry of Labour for the Year 1937, 
Cmd. 5717, 1938, p. 23. 
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By the passage of the Unemployment 
Act in 1934, the national government 
assumed responsibility for the relief of 
unemployed employables, not entitled 
to insurance benefits, thus relieving the 
local units of a burden of poor relief which 
had been especially burdensome in the 
depressed areas."* But the assumption 
of this burden by the national government 
still leaves large numbers of persons as a 
charge on local public assistance, a charge 
constituting a substantial portion of the 
local tax load.*4 

The local relief costs involved in public 
assistance form part of the larger problem 
of local public finance. Local funds are 
secured in Great Britain from local rates 
or property taxes, profits from commercial 
undertakings, and from grants-in-aid made 
to localities by the central government. 
Since the passage of the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1929 the central government 
has distributed a portion of such grants 
for specific purposes, whereas another 
portion, known as the block grant, is 
distributed on the basis of general need. 
The size of grants for specific purposes is 
determined in part by specific needs. In 
the case of the block grant, need in each 
area concerned is estimated on the basis 
of population, number of children under 
five years of age, low rateable value of 
property, degree of unemployment, and 
sparsity of population.*> The grants-in- 


* Paul Tutt Stafford, ‘‘Unemployment Assistance 
in Great Britain,"’ The American Political Science 
Review, June, 1937, Pp. 433-454- For a temporary 
period local authorities were required to contribute 
to the funds necessary for this relief. The national 
government had aided to some degree prior to 1934. 

See Rates Levied in Various Towns, 1937-38, te- 
ferred to as the ‘Preston Rates Returns."’ 

% Local Government Act, 1929, Report on Result of 
Investigation under Section 110 (England and Wales), 
1937; Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, Report on 
Result of Investigation under Section 72, 1937. The 
block grants are not distributed entirely on the need 
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aid system contributes substantially to 
the revenues of the poorer districts, but 
it is usually claimed by such districts 
than an insufficient difference in benefits 
exists as between the poor and the wealthy 
communities. As a result of Acts passed 
in 1937, additional weighting is given to 
the factors of unemployment and spar- 
sity.27_ Any formula for estimating need 
must inevitably be open to question, and 
it is not to be supposed that the con- 
cessions given in the 1937 acts will silence 
local governments in the depressed areas. 
It should be observed that increased 
contributions by the central government 
suggest an increase of central control. 
One of the most interesting and contro- 
versial of the attacks on the problem of 
the depressed areas has been involved in 
the transfer of workers and families from 
depressed to relatively prosperous areas. 
Some such transfer had existed prior to 
1928 through individual initiative, em- 
ployment exchanges, and various govern- 
mental facilities for training. In that 
year a special Industrial Transference 
Board recognized the existence of perma- 
nent surpluses of labor in the depressed 
areas and advocated stepping up transfer 
activities.2* Since that time the Ministry 
of Labour has pursued an active policy 
of transferring workers, under which 
assistance in transportation is given to 
migrating workers and special aid is given | 
until the worker is started on his new job 
in the prosperous area. The removals of 
households are also aided by the Ministry. 
Special aid is provided for the transference 


formula at first, but this formula is to be given 
gradually increased weight until it becomes the sole 
basis. 

% See the discussions in The Report of Proceedings 
at the Conference on Block Grants, December, 1935, 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants. 

#7 ; Edw. 8 and 1 Geo. 6, Chaps. 22 and 29, 1937. 

28 Industrial Transference Board, Report, 1928. 
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of juvenile workers in the form of grants 
for transportation and additions to wages. 
Families are aided to move to localities 
where young members of the family have 
found employment. 

From 1928 to June, 1937 the national 
government assisted the transfer of over 
240,000 men, women, boys, and girls, 
and assisted in the removal of over 27,000 
families. Such transfers have not always 
been permanent. Between 1930 and the 
middle of 1937, over 49,000 transferred 
men returned to the depressed areas. 
The schemes for moving households and 
families show little such wastage.?® 

The transference of workers has been 
the subject of bitter controversy, both as 
to policy and administration. It is stated 
that young people are separated from 
families, that the best earning power of 
the depressed areas and its potential 
leadership are drained off to other com- 
munities, that the process leaves an ab- 
normal age structure in the depressed 
community, and that certain cultural and 
regional values are lost by a policy which 
thus implicitly accepts the permanent 
decline of the depressed communities. 
The government, however, claims to be 
responsible for less than half the trans- 
ferring of workers which goes on.*° 

Prior to 1934, therefore, some attempts 
had been made to mitigate or to correct 
the economic difficulties faced in the de- 
pressed areas. Most of the policies were 
under attack and the combination of all 
of them failed to achieve any substantial 
betterment of the position. Demands 


29 Owen, op. cit., pp. 5, 6, 7; Royal Commission on 
the Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Population, 
Minutes, Evidence of Wolfe, op. cit., pp. 252-260. 
Not all of the transfers are from clearly depressed to 
clearly prosperous areas, but this constitutes the 
general trend. 

30 Evidence of Wolfe, op. cit., p. 252, and Appendix 
IV, Table VII. 
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continued for additional governmental 
action. Before an examination of re- 
sulting legislation is undertaken, the 
possible courses of action open to the 
government may be briefly examined. 

The ills of the depressed areas are oc- 
casioned by long-term trends. Any satis- 
factory solution must involve some per- 
manent changes in the social and economic 
structure of the areas and in national 
policy concerning them. The situation 
of the areas will be greatly changed during 
the course of current hostilities in Europe, 
but any such change is entirely temporary. 
It is not improbable that the areas will 
offer a more serious problem at the con- 
clusion of the war then before it began. 
Permanent solutions will then be de- 
manded. Any expansion of public works 
offers temporary aid, but presents the 
danger of overbuilding unless business 
and industry revive enough to counteract 
the present drain of population from the 
depressed areas. In some quarters it has 
appeared difficult to find suitable projects 
for public works, although in Scotland 
and in the Durham-Tyneside region hous- 
ing conditions call for added construction. 
With respect to some clearly derelict areas 
an intensification of the policy of trans- 
ference appears proper. In view of the 
fact that a considerable number of trans- 
ferees return home and because of the 
opposition of depressed communities to 
the transfer policy, any speeding up of such 
a program would encounter serious eco- 
nomic and political obstacles. 

Several approaches are conceivable for 
the stimulation of industrial revival in 
the depressed areas. At no time within 
recent years has a drastic alteration of 
tariff policy seemed possible and, in any 
case, such alteration would probably not 
have been significant enough to effect 
changes in the world economic situation 
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important enough to bring complete re- 
vival to the depressed areas. Certain 
recent tariff changes have been beneficial 
in individual instances.*t Further change 
in the industrial structure of thedepressed 
areas in the direction of expansion of 
lighter industries and the diversification 
of industry is evidently required as part 
of a permanent policy. A number of 
proposals for fostering these changes have 
been made. Inducements to industry to 
settle in the depressed areas have been 
suggested. The improvement of indus- 
trial facilities and the improvement of 
living conditions in the depressed areas 
are seen as integral parts of sound policy. 
Limitations on the further expansion of 
industry in certain areas, particularly 
London, have been seriously proposed. 
The extension of this form of control to 
outright control by the State of all 
industrial location is a proposition fre- 
quently debated. 


THE SPECIAL AREAS ACT AND ADMINISTRATION 


In 1934 as the result of criticism of the 
failure to solve the problem of the de- 
pressed areas extending through all polit- 
ical circles, the government was forced 
to further action.*? The government’s 
underlying reluctance, however, has af- 
fected adversely the conduct of the pro- 
gram. 

The Special Areas (Development and 
Improvement) Act** passed in the late 
months of 1934 was presented by the 
government as an experiment. The act 
provided for the appointment, with Treas- 
ury consent, of a Commissioner for 
Special Areas in England and Wales by 
the Ministry of Labour and of a similar 


%G. H. J. Daysh, West Cumberland, A Survey of 
Industrial Facilities, (published by The Cumberland 
Development Council, Ltd., 1938), p. 154. 

32 The Annual Register, 1934, Ppp. 31, 32- 

% 25 Geo. 5, Ch. 1. 
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Commissioner for Scotland by the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland. The Special 
Areas, as set forth in the Act, comprised 
sections of South Wales, West Cumber- 
land, Central Scotland, and Durham and 
Tyneside. The function of the commis- 
sioners was stated to be the initiation, 
organization, prosecution, and assistance 
of measures designed to facilitate economic 
development and social improvement in 
the areas specified. They were expected 
to act under control of their ministers and 
in cooperation with national government 
departments and local authorities. An 
initial sum of two million pounds, later 
greatly increased over this figure, was 
provided for the uses of the commission- 
ers. No attempt was made to define in 
detail what the commissioners were ex- 
pected to do, except that they were for- 
bidden to carry on any undertaking for 
gain or to provide financial assistance for 
any such undertaking, except where such 
undertaking was carried on with the pri- 
mary purpose of providing means of liveli- 
hood for persons engaged therein in order 
to take them from unemployment assist- 
ance or poor relief rolls. The commission- 
ers were forbidden to make grants or 
loans to any local authority except where 
no specific grants for the projects con- 
cerned were payable by any government 
department. Financial assistance to small 
agricultural holdings or allotments was 
permitted. The commissioners were em- 
powered to contribute to measures outside 
the Special Areas in so far as they were 
satisfied that such would provide occupa- 
tion for substantial numbers from those 
areas. 

The commissioners began their pro- 
grams rather slowly, and, owing in part 
to restricted powers, rather hesitantly, 
but by 1936 some progress was evident. 
The successive Scottish commissioners 
have shown considerably less originality 
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and force than the English commissioners 
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who have throughout the period taken the “set up to enable unemployed persons, 


lead. The commissioners granted a sub- 
stantial portion of the sums at their dis- 
posal to public works. Particular em- 
phasis was placed upon harbor and quay 
developments, health facilities, water 
supply and sewage disposal systems. 
An especially interesting aspect of their 
public works activities involved the 
clearance of derelict sites of waste and 
abandoned buildings left by previous 
industrial activity. The English com- 
missioner laid considerable stress upon the 
development of a tourist industry and 
some of his public works were designed to 
attract that source of income. 

Under the terms of the Act the com- 
missioners were naturally impelled to 
devote considerable attention to social 
service work. Their grants in this field 
covered a wide range of activity, many 
of the grants being made through the 
already established voluntary agency, the 
National Council of Social Service. A 
particularly interesting phase of the com- 
missioners’ social work involved grants 
made for voluntary local amenities 
schemes. These schemes were initiated 
by local unemployed men who donated 
their work, receiving, in addition to their 
usual unemployment aids, grants from the 
commissioners for working clothes and 
midday meals. The commissioners also 
provided technical supervision. Under 
this scheme playgrounds, bathing pools, 
and ornamental gardens were provided 
in the hope of improving the general 
unsightliness and lack of facilities in the 
areas concerned. 

The most significant single activity in 
the social service field was the financial 
aid given to the Subsistence Production 
Society, an experiment of a group from 
the Friends Church. This activity had 
been started in the spring of 1934 at Up- 


particularly the permanently unemployed, 
to produce commodities for their own 
consumption. Membership in the So- 
ciety is voluntary. Persons who become 
members retain the unemployment bene- 
fits, but recieve no wages for work to 
which they are assigned in the Society. 
The products of the Society's activities are 
sold to its members at cost, this being 
lower than prices in the commercial 
markets. In Lancashire the capital costs 
of the undertaking involved in the pur- 
chase of land, buildings, and equipment 
were largely supported by public dona- 
tions, chiefly from Lord Nuffield, whereas 
in the South Wales area, a similar organi- 
zation was enabled to start in 1935 
through a grant from the Special Areas 
commissioner. The activities of the So- 
ciety include farming, food processing, 
tailoring, weaving, and handicrafts. By 
the end of 1936 the Society in the South 
Wales area counted about 350 families 
as members.* 

The commissioners have also assisted 
actively in the resettlement of urban 
unemployed on the land. This program 
was not originated by the Special Areas 
commissioners. For a very considerable 
period prior to the passage of the 1934 
Act, a number of county councils in 
England and the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Scotland had pushed the develop- 
ment of small holdings and allotments. 
The small holdings program is designed for 
operation on a full economic basis; in 
Scotland the government recovers its 
initial outlays; in England some initial 
loss is borne by the government. In 
both countries, in addition, there is some 


4 An Order of Friends, Annual Report, 1936, p. 36. 
The work has been under the leadership of Peter 
Scott. 

% An Order of Friends, op. cit., p. 48. 
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provision for small allotments, on a sub- 
economic basis, to aid the unemployed.*® 
The commissioners have broadened the 
program of agricultural resettlement to 
some extent in the interests of unemployed 
persons in the Special Areas. The English 
commissioner worked through the county 
councils, the Land Settlement Association, 
and the Welsh Land Settlement Society. 
The latter two are to be regarded as agen- 
cies coordinate with the other Special Areas 
machinery, as they were set up after 1934 
to aid the depressed areas.*7 The program 
of the English commissioner was directed 
towards the settlement of 2000 families 
on the land on full-time holdings to be 
run on an economic basis. Some loss 
will fall on the Special Areas funds and 
on other government agencies, but sub- 
stantial portions of the cost of settlement 
will be recovered by rents and returns on 
loans. The policy of the Scotch com- 
missioner has also involved the assump- 
tion of a partial loss on the permanent 
resettlement of unemployed urban work- 
ers. One of the most interesting of the 
resettlement experiments is taking place 
at Boverton, South Wales where a cooper- 
ative farm has been established with the 
hope of running on a fully economic basis, 
all costs to be repaid to the government. 

In the hope of attracting industry to 
the Areas, the commissioners have given 
support to a number of surveys of in- 
dustrial facilities and conditions in the 
regions concerned. Development coun- 
cils have been formed in most instances to 
aid in attracting industry by publicity 
and consultation service. 

In some sections of the Areas housing 


% Interview with Messrs. Cassells and Bruce, 
Durham County Council, Dec. 13, 1937; interviews 
with Messrs. Davidson and Weddell, Scottish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Edinburgh, Dec. 6, 1937. 

37 L. Easterbrook, ‘‘New Lives for Old,"’ The New 
Statesman and Nation, Aug. 21, 1937, pp. 276-7. The 
Scottish commissioner operated through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other agencies. 
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conditions are especially bad. The North- 
east, in particular, suffers seriously from 
overcrowding. Considering the serious 
financial plight of the local authorities in 
these sections, the housing grants from 
the central government were not sufficient 
to enable those communities to better 
their housing facilities. Accordingly the 
English commissioner formed the North 
Eastern Housing Association as an agency 
through which he could make additional 
housing grants for that area. 

One of the most interesting activities of 
the English commissioner was the es- 
tablishment of trading estates in South 
Wales and in Durham by non-profit- 
making companies who received loans 
from the commissioner. Factories are 
built on these estates by the estate com- 
panies according to a comprehensive archi- 
tectural plan and various power and fuel 
services are provided centrally. Factory 
space is rented at a price covering the 
costs of the estate which include interest 
on the loans made by the commissioner. 


~The loans are not amortized, however, 


because the government hopes to dispose 
of the estates by sale to private com- 
panies.** 

In order to give further aid to industry 
Parliament established in.1936 the Special 
Areas Reconstruction Association for the 
purpose of providing loans to small 
industries in the Special Areas. The 
administrative expenses of the S. A. R. A. 
and its reserve against losses are supplied, 
up to a given limit, by the government.*® 

Progress under the original Special 


38 Interview with Mr. F. N. Tribe of the office of 
the Commissioner for Special Areas, England and 
Wales, May 12, 1938. 

89 Special Areas Reconstruction (Agreement) Act, 
1936, 26 Geo. 5 and 1 Edw. 8, Ch. 19. The informa- 
tion given here has been largely based on the Third 
Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas (England 
and Wales), op. cit., and the Report of the Commissioner 
for the Special Areas in Scotland, November, 1937, Cmd. 
5604, 1937. Previous reports were also used. 
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Areas Act proved unsatisfactory. There 
is no doubt that the boundaries of the 
Special Areas were badly drawn. The 
most glaring discrepancy was involved 
in the omission of Glasgow from the 
Areas, although other similar inconsist- 
encies were hardly less striking. In 
addition administration and program 
seemed weak. The first English commis- 
sioner resigned in protest against his 
failure to short-circuit the ordinary ad- 
ministrative machinery, the restrictions 
imposed upon his powers to make grants 
by Treasury interpretation of the law, and 
the refusal of industrialists to locate in 
the Areas. He advocated inducements to 
industry in the Areas and proposed setting 
bounds to the further growth of industry 
in the London area.*® 


RECENT EXPANSION OF PROGRAM 


The criticism of the first Act resulted in 
the passage of a second.*! Although the 
areas were not redrawn, the Act broadened 
the powers of the commissioners, chiefly 
in the direction of enabling them to pro- 
vide various aids to industry. The com- 
missioners were empowered to let factories 
at rents sufficient to secure interest on 
sums expended in providing the factory. 
They were authorized to make contribu- 
tions to industries establishing under- 
takings in the Areas in the form of sums 
payable in respect of rent, income-tax, or 
rates Over a maximum period of five years 
in each case. Provision was made for 
Treasury aid to site companies formed in 
depressed areas not included in the first 
Special Areas Act. The Treasury was 
empowered to provide loans to industries 
establishing operations in the Special 
Areas or in factories provided by site 
companies. The Act extended the dura- 
tion of the machinery to 1939. 

40 Third Report, op. cit., pp. 1-17. 

Special Areas (Amendment) Act, 1937, 1 Edw. 8 and 
1 Geo. 6, Ch. 31. 
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The line of activity forecast by the 
passage of the second act has been pur- 
sued with considerable vigor since 1937. 
In addition, the principal features of the 
original program have been continued by 
grants for public works, sub-economic 
employment schemes, provisions of amen- 
ities, and social welfare programs of 
various types.‘ 

The housing program has grown. The 
North Eastern Housing Association had 
completed on September 30, 1938, a total 
of over four thousand houses. To a 
limited degree this Housing Association 
can now provide accommodations within 
the boundaries of a local authority to 
house persons evacuated from another 
local authority area which is considered 
derelict. This represents an unusual de- 
parture in English housing, because it 
involves the policy of providing for 
persons not originally located within the 
jurisdiction of the local housing authority. 
In Scotland the Scottish Special Areas 
Housing Association was formed late in 
1937 for the especial purpose of providing 
houses of other than brick construction, 
in aid of the general housing shortage of 
Scotland. 

Although the agricultural program has 
not been uniformly successful, two addi- 
tional cooperative farms similar to the 
original scheme at Boverton have been 
established in Wales. 

The most significant work has been the 
expansion of the trading estates and the 
provision of industrial inducements to 
firms locating in the Special Areas. Not- 
able progress with the building of trading 
estates in Durham and in South Wales 
has been made, in addition to which a 


* For information on recent programs see Report 
of the Commissioner for the Special Areas in England and 
Wales for the Year Ended 30th September, 1938, Cmd. 
5896, 1938 and Report of the Commissioner for the Special 
Areas in Scotland for the Period 1st September, 1937 to 
30th September, 1938, Cmd. 5905, 1938. 
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number of smaller sites or isolated factories 
have been acquired and developed in those 
areas and in Cumberland. The Scottish 
commissioner has aided the development 
of a large estate outside Glasgow and of 
smaller estates in North Lanarkshire. 
In addition to providing factories, the 
English commissioner has extended in- 
ducements in the form of sums payable 
in respect of rent, income-tax, or rates to 
sixty undertakings; the Scottish, to thirty- 
five. The total commitment for induce- 
ments is in the neighborhood of £150,000. 
Moreover the agencies permitted to pro- 
vide loans for industries settling in the 
Special Areas, including the private Nuf- 
field Trust, the Treasury, and the Special 
Areas Reconstruction Association, have 
given aid to over 150 undertakings 
in England and Wales and to over 40 
undertakings in Scotland. Capital sums 
amounting to more than £3,500,000 have 
been thus provided. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AREAS 


The results of the commissioners’ pro- 
gtam are now clear enough to permit some 
tentative conclusions. The public works 
phase has resulted in necessary improve- 
ments in the areas which will be justified 
if the revival of local economic. activity 
is sufficient at least to maintain present 
populations. The future, however, will 
offer more limited opportunities for the 
development of public works. The trad- 
ing estates show every sign of successful 
growth. Whether the government will 
be able to dispose of its interest to private 
companies is undetermined, but the 
chances would appear to be good. The 
inducements and financial aid offered by 
the government and allied agencies have 
been readily accepted, the demand far 
exceeding the supply. 

On the other hand, the agricultural 
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resettlement program has had a checkered 
career. The cooperative farms appear to 
have good chances of being successful 
ventures, but the transfer of workers to 
individual small holdings has not de- 
veloped with any great speed. Land is 
difficult to secure and the costs of resettle- 
ment are now seen to be greater than was 
anticipated. In any event the scope of the 
program is necessarily small. 

The commissioners’ program is most 
open to attack on the score of subeconomic 
activity. Those schemes are primarily 
palliative and temporary. Support for 
the Subsistence Production Society has 
been abandoned because it cannot be 
developed on a self-sustaining basis, even 
with the aid of unemployment benefits. 
Palliatives can scarcely be considered an 
answer to the problem of the areas, ex- 
cept on the acceptance of the policy of 
awaiting fundamental changes which may 
develop with the passage of time. 

It is difficult to estimate the effect of the 
commissioners’ activity on economic 
changes in the areas. It is safe to say 
that, as yet, no fundamental alterations 
in the main economic trends are evident. 
The population decline of the English and 
Welsh Special Areas continues, and in 
some instances, accelerates. Unemploy- 
ment has varied according to cyclical 
changes, although in terms of total un- 
employment and duration of unemploy- 
ment, the condition of the Special Areas 
relative to the remainder of the country 
shows improvement. The rearmament 
program, however, is chiefly responsible 
for this improvement and hence the funda- 
mental economic structure of the Areas 
may be actually weaker than before. 
Some changes in the direction of increases 
in diversification of industry in the Areas 
has certainly developed, but of course so 
far the change is modest in scope. The 
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development of light industries will 
result in increased employment of women, 
and its effect upon the male unemploy- 
ment problem will be correspondingly 
limited. 

The history of governmental activity 
in the depressed areas is one of reluctant 
and hesitant acceptance of new functions. 
The acceptance of those functions becomes 
all the more significant in view of the 
government's attitude. State policy has 
recognized, although the implications are 
imperfectly developed, the desirability 
of preserving a balance between the differ- 
ent regions of the country and some posi- 
tive steps have been taken to preserve 
that balance. This is certainly national 
planning through regional activity, even 
though the plan itself is not clear or well 
developed. In pursuance of policy, the 
state has been forced to give active sup- 
port to business activities and to partici- 
pate, at least in the initial stages, in such 
activities, although a well-defined attempt 
to delegate such responsibilities to quasi- 
public agencies is discernible. In the 
present instance governmental support of 
business activities has included the grant- 
ing of inducements as a means of influenc- 
ing the location of industry.“ 

So far the establishment of Special 
Areas machinery has had only limited 
effect upon the administrative structure 
of the country although certain implica- 
tions are present. To some degree the 
commissioners act as regional coordina- 
tors of activities of the ordinary central 
government departments. Not too much 


“The British government is already engaged in 
subsidizing certain industries and there is indication 
of further extension of this policy. The inducements 
referred to here are significant because they are tied 
into the location problem and hence into the concept 
of regional planning. See Planning, No. 152, July 
25, 1939, “‘Cotton-A Fresh Start.”’ 
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importance should be attached to this 
development as there is as yet little evi- 
dence that the government is actively 
pursuing this course as a peace-time 
measure. The course of the present war 
will unquestionably influence this prob- 
lem. No significant reform of local 
government structure has occurred in the 
areas, although they contain some of the 
outstanding examples of inadequate local 
government organization. 

It seems clear that economic activity 
of the type represented here should ideally 
be tied into progressive concepts of physi- 
cal planning, but so far it must be said 
that the possibilities have not been 
realized. Physical planning remains a 
local problem to which the commissioners 
have contributed little.* 

The Special Areas machinery was re- 
garded as temporary. It was to have 
expired in the spring of 1939, but was 
extended an added year. But certainly 
many phases of the commissioners’ work 
would have been carried beyond that 
period, since the problems were by no 
means temporary. The war has altered 
the situation beyond all possibility of 
prediction. Most of the ills of theareas 
were produced or aggravated by the last 
war and it may be assumed therefore that 
the cessation of the present conflict will 
offer similar difficulties in those regions. 
If this is so, a continuation of the present 
industrial policies and a resumption of 
transfer may be foreseen. In such case, 
added refinement in the economic planning 
by the state will be demanded with 
corresponding reform of administrative 


“4 See my note in the National Municipal Review, 
November, 1937, pp- $41, 542. 

A discussion of planning administration is con- 
tained in my article, ‘“Town and Country Planning in 
Great Britain,’’ The Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics, May, 1939. 
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institutions. Whether the experiences of 
the present war will give added import to 
the need for controlling the size of London 
and the Midland cities remains to be 
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seen. Certainly if fundamental trends 
as they existed at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties are to be reversed, more drastic state 
action is indicated. 


POSSIBILITIES OF A SOCIOLOGY OF SCIENCE* 


J. B. GITTLER 
University of Georgia 


ERTAIN it is that sociology is 
already replete with old problems 
which are awaiting solution 

through empirical research. Neverthe- 
less, much material exists which is of 
considerable importance to our under- 
standing of society but which sociology 
has failed to incorporate because of the 
difficulties that would arise if the subject 
matter were arbitrarily attached to any 
of the already recognized fields of sociol- 
ogy. Asociology of science might, there- 
fore, perform the task of coordinating and 
integrating material heretofore considered 
unrelated and irrelevant. At the same 
time, it might give rise to new problems 
of research after such a coordination is 
effected. As will be seen, the connection 
is not an artificial one. The role of scien- 
tific foundations in society, for example, 
has been studied very little by sociologists 
because the accepted fields of sociology 
do not offer possibilities for including such 
a study, even if, as will be shown, scien- 
tific foundations have a special interest 
for the sociologist. It is because a vast 
reservoir of material sociologically signifi- 
cant remains untouched and which is in 
real need of an integrating force to point 
out its meaningful aspects that the writer 
sees the value and possibilities of a sys- 
tematic sociology of science. 


* Read before the fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Atlanta, Georgia, 
April 1, 1939. 


It might be wise to mention at this 
point that reference to science in this 
paper will be limited to the fields of the 
natural sciences. 

While a sociology of science per se is 
new, in reality many of its problems were 
discerned in the past. The recognition of 
a sociology of science owes its emergence 
as a separate identity, to the recent trend 
of sociology of knowledge, of which it 
might be considered a possible offspring. 

The sociology of knowledge is primarily 
a German product springing for the most 
part from the works of Max Weber, Max 
Scheler, Karl Mannheim, and others. 
The principal thesis of sociology of 
knowledge or ‘‘Wissensoziologie’’ is that 
“there are modes of thought which can- 
not be adequately understood as long as 
their social origins are obscured.’’"! In- 
tellectual life and thought is conceived 
as operating within a social milieu, 
which pervades the thought so as to in- 
fluence its mode and form. It attempts to 
understand thought in relation to its 
place in the historical-social scene. Ideas, 
thought-patterns, and the preconceived 
standards of the cognitive process, have 
their roots in the situational, existential 
framework. An examination of the social 
context of thought gives rise to an under- 
standing of the objects of thought not 

1 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York: 


Harcourt Brace and Co. 1936), p. 2. Translated by 
L. Wirth and E. Shils. 
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ascertainable through the accepted rules 
of logic. As Dr. Louis Wirth*says, ‘‘the 
accepted rules of logic themselves are here 
called into question and are seen, in com- 
mon with the rest of our intellectual tools, 
as parts and products of the whole of our 
social life.’’* 

It should not be assumed that the rela- 
tionship between knowledge and society 
is necessarily considered as one of pure 
determinism. The sociology of knowledge 
does not purport to posit any theory of 
straight-line determination. It merely 
seeks to establish the facts of social con- 
ditioning of knowledge by clearly recog- 
nizing such relationship and by bringing 
it into the sphere of empirical verification. 
It would be difficult to prove that science 
or any other intellectual discipline is 
solely socially determined,—if it could 
be proved at all. Forceful argument to 
show that science is the result of its own 
inherent development can be easily garn- 
ered,—perhaps as forceful as the argu- 
ments to prove the other viewpoint. 
But that there is a relationship between 
knowledge and social existence can hardly 
be denied. It is the task of the sociology 
of knowledge and the sociology of science, 
if you will, to discover the relationships. 

This brings us to the less inclusive 
field, sociology of science. A tenta- 
tive definition of its scope might here be 
indicated. By sociology of science is 
meant that aspect of sociology which is 
concerned with the study of, and the ex- 
tent to which, science influences and is 
influenced by the prevailing values, atti- 
tudes, mores, habits, institutions, and 
customs of society, or of a given segment of 
society, at a specific time and place. Its 
task is to ascertain how science was 
able to free itself from the other con- 
trolling forces of society; how it is able 


® Ibid. Preface by L. Wirth, p. xxlx. 
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to be objective in its methods when other 
intellectual endeavors are enmeshed in 
preconceived judgments and biases; how, 
in spite of its relative objectivity of 
method, subjectivity sometimes over- 
comes the uses to which science is put; 
what is the role of the scientist in society, 
—his world-views, his detachment from 
society, his conflicts with ‘accepted socio- 
ethical norms; what are the importance 
and the activities of scientific foundations, 
institutions, and organizations in further- 
ing or retarding scientific activity; and 
so on. 

Notable attempts in this direction 
which may tend to make sociology of 
science a significant and fruitful branch 
of sociology, have already been made. 
According to the announcements of the 
forthcoming pamphlets of the Foundations 
of the Unity of Science, one of them is to be 
devoted to an exposition, by Louis Wirth, 
on the sociology of science.* Recently, 
too, the scientific journal Isis has pro- 
vided for a department to treat with | 
“The Social Aspects of Science.’’4 

Before going into the fields and possi- 
bilities of sociology of science, it might 
not be amiss to distinguish sociology of 
science, from closely-related disciplines, 
namely, the philosophy of stience which 
is receiving so much prominence in scien- 
tific and philosophical circles, the logic 
of science, which is really a part of the 
philosophy of science, and the history of 
science. 

Science, considered literally, means sys- 
tematized knowledge. This definition, 
however, falls short of the implications 
involved in the broader meaning of 
science. In general, it seeks to discover 
order, laws, or regularities among the 
phenomena of nature. Science does this 


3 Foundations of the Unity of Science, Il, no. 4, is to 
be on the. “‘Sociology of Science.” 
* Isis, 29, nO. I, p. 102. 
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by a critical discrimination that enables 
the scientist to get at the naked facts, 
through the avoidance of being influenced 
merely by appearance, prevalent notions, 
or by his own wishes. Science is pri- 
marily concerned with types, kinds, or 
classes of objects, in which the individual 
object or event is treated merely as a 
specimen or an instance. Its aim is to 
trace order in nature. To this end, 
science seeks to ascertain the common 
characteristics of types of objects and the 
general laws or conditions of events. 
To this must be added the preoccupancy 
of science with empirical verification. It 
begins with facts of actual observation in 
order, directly or indirectly, to check all 
its tentative explanations or hypotheses. 
So much for the nature and meaning of 
science. 

Of late, many attempts have been made 
to cope with problems that have alter- 
nately been referred to as the philosophy 
of science or logic of science. In this 
attempt, there has grown up a vast litera- 
ture including a quarterly journal called 
Philosophy of Science. 

It is probably impossible today to ob- 
tain any general agreement among author- 
ities as to what exactly constitutes a 
problem in the philosophy of science. 
If I may quote from Professor Benjamin, 
the philosophy of science has as its task 
the consideration of ‘‘three main types of 
problems: (1) the ascertainment of the 
limits of the special sciences, of their 
integrations one with another, and of 
their implications as far as these con- 
tribute to a theory either of the universe 
as a whole or of some pervasive aspect of 
it; (2) the critical examination of the 
method of science, of the nature of scien- 
tific symbols, and of the logical structure 
of symbolic systems; (3) the clarification 
of the basic concepts and postulates of 
the science, and the revelation of the 


empirical grounds (or absence of grounds) 
upon which they are presumed to rest.’’ 

The history of science is quite different 
from the philosophy of science. The 
history of science deals with the story of 
the origins, development, and achieve- 
ments of science. The historian of science 
considers the development of science and 
technique from the ‘‘earliest beginnings, 
down to our own days, in all countries, 
and by people of all races and all 
faiths. .... 

The difference between the historical 
and the purely scientific points of view 
has been amusingly illustrated by Henri 
Poincare in this way: 


Carlyle has written somewhere like this: ‘‘Nothing 
but facts are of importance. John Lackland passed 
by here. Here is something that is admirable. Here 
is reality for which I would give all the theories in the 
world.’ Carlyle was a countryman of Bacon..., 
but Bacon would not have said that. That is the 
language of the historian. The physicist would say 
rather: ‘‘John Lackland passed by here; I don’t care, 
for he will not pass this way again.""? 


That is to say, physical science deals 
with the laws of nature, with the repeti- 
tion of facts under given circumstances; 
history deals with isolated facts of the 
past, facts which cannot be repeated and 
hence cannot be thoroughly verified. 

The sociology of science is clearly differ- 
ent from both the philosophy of science 
and the history of science. It is an at- 
tempt to view science—its methods, 
thought-models, accomplishments, ac- 
ceptance, and so on—in the light of a 
social situation. The field as here con- 
ceived can be divided into four large 
divisions: sociology of scientific knowl- 
edge, the sociology of the scientist, 


5A. C. Benjamin, Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Science (New York: Macmillan, 1937), p. 33. 

® George Sarton, The Study of the History of Science 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936). 

7 Quoted by George Sarton, The Study of the His- 
tory of Science, p. 9. 
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the sociology of scientific institutions and 
organizations, and the sociology of ap- 
plied science. 

The sociology of scientific knowledge 
deals with the problems which tend to 
point out how pure science, as a field of 
knowledge, including its concepts, view- 
points, ideas, and methodology, on the 
one hand, result and are preconditioned 
by the social conditions acting on the 
elements of science as a type of knowledge, 
and, on the other hand, how science forces 
itself on and influences social ideas. 

In contrast to social knowledge, one is 
forcibly struck by the objective, unbiased, 
universal acceptance of scientific knowl- 
edge. Countries like Japan, Russia, and 
Germany that offer no freedom of thought 
in the economic, political, and religious 
realms, offer all sorts of inducements to 
encourage scientific pursuits. Assuming 
that freedom of social thought is pro- 
hibited in Germany because it is to the 
interests of the group in power to control 
such freedom, there can hardly be argu- 
ment against the proposition that freedom 
of science is permitted because it offers no 
danger to the controlling power. The 
reasons for this are either that itis to their 
interest to keep scientific pursuits free, or, 
more probably, that such pursuits are so 
divorced from the social scene that no 
discovery made by it could conflict with 
the ruling interests. The search for a 
cure for cancer is as unfettered in Germany 
as in any other country. Bias is absent, 
prejudices are nonexistent. However, it 
is not too difficult to conceive that this 
objectivity is not always so perfect. For 
an active vigorous armament program, as 
is the case in Germany, might direct 
scientific research away from cancer to 
that of explosives. Nevertheless, com- 
pared to other fields of knowledge, science 
is relatively free. 

Has this objectivity always been char- 
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acteristic of science? One need but study 
the history of science to see how the 
meaning of scientific knowledge changed 
with its historical social context. The 
first forms of science were forms of magic 
imbued with all sorts of spiritual religious 
beliefs. The Greek view of science was 
metaphysical in character; the medieval, 
theological and deductive—the church 
being opposed to the spirit of critical 
inquiry so fundamental in present day 
science. In short, it is the experimental, 
empirical, objective nature of science 
today, that distinguishes it from previous 
epochs and from other fields of intellectual 
activity. 

It is of interest to sociology of science 
to study also the degree of popularity of 
science in the present era. While the 
development of modern science is in great 
part due to the rise of objective techniques, 
its objectivity, to no small degree, is 
responsible for the widespread popularity 
and acceptance of science. The prestige 
of science is indeed great. The spirit of 
science pervades almost every field of 
endeavor. Often the label of scientific 
stamps an approval of merit on work 
which very often reveals only half-truths. 

Yet this popularity was not coexistent 
with the advent of science. It is only a 
recent phenomenon. In the year 1686, 
two great events took place—the publica- 
tion of Newton's Principia and the consti- 
tution of the League of Augsberg. 
‘Everybody discussed the latter, but only 
a relatively small group of men were at 
once (or ever) aware of the former.’’® 
What accounts for this indifference to 
science formerly and what is responsible 
for its great prestige today, are two sig- 
nificant problems for sociology of science. 

Other questions may be asked: Is it due 


8 George Sarton, The History of Science and the New 
Humanism (New York, 1931), p- 54- 
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to distrust of miracles and laws of magic 
and a new faith in the laws of nature? 
Is it the spectacular achievements in 
industry and forms of communication? 
How can we account for the “‘styles of 
thought,’’ and their popularity, which 
seem to come and go in the scientific 
world? (I have in mind technocracy, 
behaviorism, operationalism, and so on.) 
How dependent is science on the fashion- 
able frame of mind of the epoch which 
formulates it? Schroedinger conceives sci- 
ence as ‘‘a fashion of the times.’’® The 
static concept in Greek thought pervaded 
its drama, architecture, and even science. 
(Note the relation between Greek temple 
architecture and the rigid structure of 
Euclidean geometry; also, the difficulty 
the Greeks had in grasping the concept of 
infinity and Zenos’ famous paradoxes.) 
At the present day, the dynamic concept 
in science which received much impetus 
from the concept of evolution and change 
was a pre-Darwinian idea, not necessarily 
of scientific origin. Finally, selection of 
research problems within science is to a 
great extent due to the popularity of a 
certain theory within science.'® What is 
the origin of such fashions? How do they 
take hold? Here are pertinent questions 
for the sociologist and the social psychol- 
ogist. Certainly the vocational, prag- 
matic nature of our educational curricula 
are in no small degree responsible for the 
widespread dissemination of scientific 
knowledge and for its popularity. 

Is the prestige of science equal in all 
its applications? John Dewey believes 
that the prestige of science is limited to the 
fields of technology and industry. ‘‘In 
the abstract, few would come out openly 
and say that they were opposed to science. 
But this small number is no measure of the 


* Erwin Schroedinger, ‘Is Science a Fashion of 
the Times,"’ Harpers, 169, p. 42 ff. (June, 1934). 
10 Tbid., pp. 43, 48. 
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influence of those who borrow the results 
of science to advance by thoroughly 
unscientific and antiscientific methods 
private, class, and national interests. 
Men may admire science, for example, 
because it gives them the radio to use, and 
then employ the radio to create conditions 
that prevent the scientific attitude in the 
most important fields of human activity— 
fields which suffer terribly because of 
failure to use scientific method. In par- 
ticular, science is not welcomed but rather 
opposed when it invades (a word often 
used) the field now pre-empted by religion, 
morals, and political and economic in- 
stitutions.’’!! 

The failure of science to diffuse into all 
intellectual fields to the same degree, 
suggests an examination of the causes of 
the lag between the formulation of a 
scientific theory or the invention of a 
technique, and its acceptance by society. 
In order to discover this, it would be 
necessary to study the social values of a 
group and to ascertain how they retard 
or promote scientific discoveries. Max 
Weber and Heinrich Rickert both recog- 
nized the significance of what they called 
Wertbeziehung in this connection.’* One 
might suggest that the theory or practice 
that most easily fits into the social frame- 
work without coming into too great 
conflict with it is most likely to be 
accepted. 

Nor is the social source of scientific 
activity one of a general relationship 
only. Several concrete and specific studies 
have been made. R. K. Merton in a 
study of seventeenth century science 
points out that ‘‘the Puritan ethic, as an 


11 John Dewey in the Foundations of the Unity of 
Science, 1, No. 1, p. 33- 

12R. K. Merton, ‘Science, Technology and Society 
in Seventeenth Century England,"’ Osiris, 4, p. 413; 
A. von Schelting, Max Weber's Wissenschaftslebre 


(Tubingen, 1934), p. 235 f. 
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ideal-typical expression of the value- 
attitudes basic to ascetic Protestantism 
generally, so canalized the interests of 
seventeenth century Englishmen as to 
constitute one important element in the 
enhanced cultivation of science.’’* If 
we consider secularization, rationaliza- 
tion, empiricism, belief in the uniformity 
of nature, as essential aspects of scientific 
modus operandi, then, Merton points out 
that Protestantism, as against Catholi- 
cism, was responsible for the encour- 
agement of scientific activity in the 
seventeenth century.'4 The same close 
association existed between continental 
pietism and scientific interests.15 Max 
Weber is disposed to view Puritanism as 
favorable to the technological phase of 
science only. As he says, ‘‘the Catholic 
Church has indeed occasionally obstructed 
scientific progress but the ascetic sects of 
Protestantism have also been disposed 
to have nothing to do with science, except 
in a situation where material requirements 
of every day life were involved.’"'® Nor 
is the correlation limited to the seven- 
teenth century. Various investigators of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
have accumulated a wealth of statistical 
data to prove that it is more than coinci- 
dence that Protestants, as contrasted with 
Catholics, pursued scientific and technical 
studies.17 This question, as far as I 
know, remains untouched here in America. 
Would it not be valuable to know whether 


13R. K. Merton, ‘Puritanism, Pietism, and 
Science,"’ The Sociological Review, 28, No. 1, p. 1 (Jan. 
1936). 

M Thid., p. 3 ff. 

18 bid., p. 21. 

16 Max Weber, General Economic History, p. 368. 
Quoted by G. N. Clark, Science and Social Welfare in 
the Age of Newton (Oxford, 1937), p. 85. 

17 Edward Borel, Religion und Beruf (Basel, 1930), 
p- 93 f., Julius Wolf, *‘Die deutschen Katholiken in 
Staat und Wirbschafe,’’ Zeitschrift fur Soxialwissen- 
schaft, IV, 199 (1913). 
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scientific interests in this country tend 
to draw the Protestants rather than other 
religious groups? If it does not, what 
accounts for the European-American dif- 
ferential? 

Much has been written about economic 
determinism. It has been a controversial 
and exploited issue for so long that little 
remains to be said about it. While a few 
unprejudiced social thinkers still adhere 
to this doctrine, hardly anyone would 
assert that economics plays no role in 
determining extra-economic phases of 
man’s existence. Science has not failed 
to come in for its share of economic pre- 
judgment. The views of the dependence 
of science on economics have vacillated 
from the extreme of a direct determinism 
to the view that there is no relation what- 
ever between the two. B. Hessen con- 
siders Newton, ‘‘the typical representative 
of the rising bourgeoisie, and in his 
philosophy he embodies the characteristic 
features of his class.’"'* In another pas- 
sage Hessen adds, ‘‘the scheme of physics 
(during Newton’s time) was mainly 
determined by the economic and technical 
tasks which the rising bourgeoisie raised 
to the forefront.’"'® Although G. N. 
Clark accuses Hessen of many mistakes of 
historical fact, there are enormous possi- 
bilities for further investigation. The 
statements of Hessen, should be verified, 
and if the opposite of his findings are 
found true, it is still significant for the 
sociology of science. 

I do not believe it is difficult to discern 
the influence of economic needs on applied 
science. Many technological improve- 
ments—office machines, automobile im- 
provements, new radio inventions—have 
their source in economic demands. It has 


18 B. Hessen, ‘“The Social and Economic Roots of 
Newton's Principia,’’ in the volume, Science at the 
Crossroads (1931), p.5. Quoted by G. N. Clark, p. 64. 

19 Ibid. * Quoted by G. N. Clark, op. cit., p. 65. 
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been pointed out, however, that the 
““spirit’’ and ‘‘idea’’ of science have like- 
wise been influenced. G. N. Clark re- 
marks that experimentation ‘‘was taken 
over... by long contact from art, min- 
ing, and from the skilled handicrafts in 
general. We can see this happening if we 
look in the diaries and correspondence of 
the scientists and see how they visited 
workshops, talked to artificers, wrote 
descriptions of industrial processes, used 
and adapted tools. Trial and error, 
verification by putting a theory into 
practice, which had always been the 
everyday procedure of craftsmen, became 
the everyday procedure of scientists.’’?° 
R. Miiller-Freienfels accounts for modern 
science as ‘‘a capitalization of the spirit, a 
spiritual capitalism, which shows all the 
characteristics of the ecoriomic capital- 
ism.’’*! Taking Sombart’s five cate- 
gorical characteristics of capitalism: 
impersonality, boundlessness and massive- 
fess, rationalization and reduction to 
arithmetical operation, mechanization, 
and specialization, Miiller-Freienfels dis- 
covers their analogical substitutes in the 
realm of science.” 

The political structure of the state and 
its effect upon the scientific activities of 
its members, is another problem to be 
dealt with. The case of Germany with 
her fantastic theories of race is a case in 
point. Germany also reports a lack in the 
fields of scientific research which do not 
aid in the preparation for war. Concern- 
ing Italy, there has recently been published 
an interesting letter by Professor Einstein 
to the Secretary of State of Italy in behalf 
of fellow-scientists who found their work 
hampered by the dictates of the fascist 


20 G. N. Clark, op. cit., p. 76. 

Miiller-Freienfels, ‘‘Studies in the Social 
Psychology of Science,"’ Journal of Social Psychology, 
4, 31 (1933). 

Ibid., p. 32. 
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regime.** On the other hand, politics 
was often responsible for the origin, 
development, and progress of scientific 
efforts. For example, a ‘Bureau of Sta- 
tistics’ was evolved after the French 
Revolution when a need for accurate and 
reliable data was found necessary in order 
to carry out practical political programs.** 
That politics and government act as sub- 
stantial influences on the undertakings of 
science appears obvious. Further worth- 
while information could be forthcoming 
in attempts to determine to what extent 
government and politics encourage or 
discourage forms of scientific activity. 
In what way are possibilities for scientific 
research dependent on outside govern- 
mental subsidies, for example? 

This brings up a problem connected 
with the above-mentioned ones. If we 
can know to what extent the economic, 
political, religious factors influence sci- 
ence and scientific activity, we should be 
able to determine the extent to which 
the development of science is a result of its 
own imminent growth. Here we can 
find a number of men who believe that the 
internal, gradual growth in the nature 
of science is of much greater account than 
the external influences noted above.” 
Nevertheless, the question is far from 
closed and only further investigation can 
throw more light on it. 

In a book entitled The Influence of Darwin 
on Philosophy, John Dewey writes ‘‘doubt- 
less the greatest dissolvent in contempo- 
rary thought of old questions, the greatest 
precipitant of new methods, new inven- 
tions, new problems, is the one effected 


%3 Albert Einstein, The World As I See It (London: 
John Lane, 1935), p. 30. 

% J. B. Lichtenberger, Development of Social Theory 
(New York: The Century Co. 1923), pp. 268-269. 

% George Sarton, The History of Science and the New 
Humanism, p. 36; W. F. Ogburn, Social Change (New 
York: B. W. Huebsch, 1922), Part 2. 
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by the scientific revolution that found its 
climax in the Origin of Species.’’?* 

This brings us to the influence of estab- 
lished theories in science and of scientific 
thinking, on other phases of our cultural 
life. Up to this point, we occupied our- 
selves with science as the passive recipient 
of social influence. The opposite is also 
true; probably as true as the other. (We 
might remind ourselves here that we are 
still dealing with ‘‘pure science.’’) The 
effects of applied science are well known 
to all sociologists and will be mentioned 
later. 

Scientific thinking has penetrated our 
religious thinking. It has pervaded our 
sociological thought. For a long time 
it has shaped the realms of philosophy. 
Probably no philosophical system since 
the Middle Ages has not felt the impact 
of science. Indeed, Greek philosophical 
thought was not immune from this influ- 
ence. One might account for the rise of 
Greek philosophical skepticism as due in 
part to the contact of some of the Greek 
thinkers, notably Pyrrho, with the early 
forms of medicine. As a matter of fact, 
while the spread ar“ vopularity of skep- 
ticism may have bec: .\ue to the social and 
political tumoil following Alexander's 
death, its origin is to be found mainly 
in the earlier forms of science. For the 
most probable forerunners of pyrrhonic 
skepticism were Democritus, Hippocrates, 
and Xenophanes.?”? It would be sig- 
nificant to study the influence of scientific 
knowledge on other intellectual systems. 

Now, a few words about the investiga- 
tion of the scientist as a person and as a 


%6 John Dewey, The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1910), p. 19. 

27M. M. Patrick, The Greek Skeptics (New York: 
Columbia University, 1929), pp. XV, 8, 12, 15, 17, 
18; Edward Zeller, Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co., 1931), p. 241; R. G. Bury, Sextus Empiricus 
(London: William Heinemann, 1933), p. XI. 
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member of society. Louis Wirth, in his 
preface to Mannheims’ Ideology and Utopia 
remarks, 

. .. the sociology of knowledge is concerned with 
the persons who are the bearers of intellectual activity 
namely the intellectuals. In every society there are 
individuals whose special function it is to accumulate, 
preserve, reformulate, and disseminate the intellectual 
heritage of the group. The composition of this 
group, their social derivation and the method by 
which they are recruited, their organization, their 
class affiliation, the rewards and prestige they receive, 
their participation in other spheres of social life, 
constitute some of the more crucial questions to which 
the sociology of knowledge seeks answers.”* 


To the extent that the intellectuals as a 
group furnish vital problems to the so- 
ciology of knowledge, the scientists 
become an important source of study in the 
sociology of science. What has already 
been done along this line, can best illus- 
trate what can be done. 

At first, one might become interested 
in the psychological and social forces 
that encouraged the growth of scientific 
men. Here some have suggested that 
different sections of the country with 
correspondingly different opportunities ac- 
count, in large part, for the quantity of 
scientists in the regions where they are 
found. Others look to geographical cir- 
cumstances in accounting for the state of 
scientific affairs.2® Some feel that scien- 
tific eminence is due to inherent native 
ability and that the regional differentials 
in the production of scientists are due to 


28 Op. cit., p. xxxl. 

2° T. C. Johnson finds that the failure of the old 
South to achieve prominence in the scientific world 
was largely due to the “intense individualism nur- 
tured by an agrarian society [that] did not make for 
cooperation, nor for the division of intellectual labor. 
No great foundations arose in Dixie; localities and 
individuals were too jealous and prized too highly 
individual liberty to permit efficient cooperation in 
a common cause. And each fiercely individualistic 
Southerner apparently desired to master the whole 
field of knowledge.'’ Scientific Interests in The Old 
South (New York: Appleton Century, 1936), p. 199. 
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the character of the population of these 
sections.*° Max Weber suggests that 
science as a vocation gives rise to a differ- 
ent social structure of the individual than 
if he were to have science as an avo- 
cation.*! 

We might look still further for social 
factors in determining the selection by a 
scientist for his particular activity. We 
find that the seventeenth century scientists 
employed their investigations and scien- 
tific knowledge to refute atheism and defend 
piety as much as to advance science itself. 
Newton avowed that in writing the Prin- 
cipia he ‘‘had an eye upon such principles 
as might work with considering men, for 
the belief of a Deity.’ The social 
factors mentioned above as influencing 
science might also be included here since 
action is most often through the person 
of the scientist. I might point out that 
the social element of competition, the 
striving for status and recognition, is not 
altogether absent among scientists. This 
was humorously brought home to the 
writer by a research professor in the 
biological department of one of our uni- 
versities. He would chant wittily (with 
an undercurrent of seriousness): ‘‘Early 
to bed and early to rise, publish ahead 
of the other ‘guys’.”’ 

The question of prestige and status of 
the scientist has not been untouched. 
Miiller-Freienfels** has observed three 
types of men representing science from 
the social psychological point of view: 
the investigator, the scholar, and the 
practitioner. Their prestige in society, 
according to Miiller-Freienfels, is in the 
order mentioned. 


% A. T. Poffenberger, ““The Development of Men 
of Science,"’ Journal of Social Psychology, 1, p. 34 (1930). 

§t Max Weber, Wissenschaft Als Beruf (Munich, 
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% Clark, op. cét., p. 82. 

R. Miiller-Freienfels, op. cit., p. 27 ff. 
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It would be interesting to ascertain the 
points of view of scientists,—their world 
outlooks—Weltanschauungen; what their 
political opinions were or are; what their 
religious beliefs might be. For this 
purpose, memoirs, biographies, diaries, 
and letters act as marvelous source mate- 
rials. Making use of the material in the 
biographical volume American Men of 
Science, J. H. Leuba sought to determine 
the religious beliefs of American scien- 
tists.** He submitted to American scien- 
tists questions on the existence of God and 
questions on belief in immortality. 
Dividing the scientists into groups of 
physicists, biologists, psychologists, and 
sociologists, and then each group into 
lesser and greater physicists, biologists, 
psychologists, and sociologists, and com- 
paring the data of 1933 with that of 1914, 
he found that ‘‘the larger proportions of 
believers are found in the following cate- 
gories of persons: (1) the scientists who 
know least about living matter, society, 
and the mind; (2) the less eminent men in 
every branch of science; (3) the scientists 
and the students of twenty years ago.’’® 

The problem of personal beliefs, atti- 
tudes, and opinions brings up a number 
of related questions: To what extent, if 
any, does scientific activity serve as a 
means of adjustment to or escape from 
society? To what extent are scientists 
active members of their cultural environ- 
ment? or do they detach themselves and 
their interests from the vicissitudes of 
society? The question of detachment 
between scientists and the social situation 
is an important one. What makes for 
this detachment? Here again biogra- 
phies, letters, and memoirs are worthwhile 


sources. 
J. H. Leuba, ‘Religious Beliefs of American 


Scientists,’’ Harper's Magazine, 169, p. 291 ff. 
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The possibilities in the two remaining 
divisions of sociology of science, the 
sociology of scientific institutions and the 
sociology of applied science, appear more 
obvious. A number of noteworthy at- 
tempts have been made in these directions. 
In the former case, we have Martha Oren- 
stein’s The Role of Scientific Institutions in 
the Seventeenth Century. Much usc has also 
been made of Thomas Sprat’s History of 
the Royal Society of London. Several studies 
have recently been made of various pri- 
vate research foundations including their 


supporters, amount of money set aside, 
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and projects to be sponsored. Space does 
not permit further elaboration of this 
division. 

There remains to say a few words about 
the last of our field, the sociology of 
applied science. The writer prefers to 
refer his readers to the notable expositions 
on the social aspects of technology by 
Dr. W. F. Ogburn. The works of Gilfil- 
lan, Webb, Burlingame, and others, pre- 
sent milestones in this direction, as does 
the report of the subcommittee on tech- 
nology of the National Resources 
Committee. 
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Luncheon Hour. No Program 


Section Meeting at Norris. Social Effects of Federal Action Programs 
in the South, Arthur Raper, Chairman, Carnegie-Myrdol Study 
Section Meeting at Norris. 

Chairman, Vanderbilt University 
Dinner Hour. No Program. Return to Knoxville 


Teaching of Sociology, Wayland J. Hayes, 


8:00 P.M. Evening Session. Guest Speakers: Edwin R. Embree, President Julius 
Rosenwald Fund; M. L. Wilson, Under Secretary, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture 


Saturday, April 6 


8:00- 9:00 A.M. Business Meeting 
g:00-11:00 A.M. 
Duke University 

II:00- 1:00 P.M. 
Fisk Universi 


1:00- 2:00 P.M. 
2:00- 5:00 P.M. 


Section Meeting. Race and Culture, Edgar T. Thompson, Chairman, 
Section Meeting. Social Research, Charles S. Johnson, Chairman, 


Meeting of the Santis Committee 
Visits to Places of Interest in the Vicinity of Knoxville 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Contributions to this t will include material of three kinds: (1) ori discussion, su; ion, plans, programs, 
(1) original ggest progr 


and theories; (2) reports of special projects, progams, c 


of the field; G special results of study and research. 


and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


A SAMPLE STUDY OF MIGRATION TO 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE* 


W. PARKER MAULDIN 
University of Tennessee 


selves in relation to selective migra- 

tion to metropolitan areas: (1) Are 
the natives more or less intelligent than 
the migrants? (2) If there is a difference 
in intelligence between migrants and 
non-migrants, is the difference genetic or 
environmental? (3) If the differences may 
be attributed to environmental influences, 
what is the relationship between length of 
residence in the city and achievement? 

A sample study of selective migration 
was made in Knoxville, Tennessee, a city 
of slightly more than 105,000 population 
as of 1930. White eighth grade students 
as of March 1, 1939, were divided into two 
groups, migrants to the city and those 
born in the city. The migrants were 
divided into three groups according to 
place of residence prior to their coming 
to Knoxville, the three groups being rural, 
urban, and large urban.! The purpose 


Ss questions present them- 


* Adapted from a paper read before the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Southern Sociological Society 
in Atlanta, Georgia, April 1, 1939. 

' The term rural refers to unincorporated areas and 
incorporated areas of less than 2,500 population. 
The word urban indicates incorporated areas of more 
than 2,500 population. The term large urban is used 
interchangeably with the word metropolitan and as 
used here refers to cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation as of 1930. 


of this study was to determine whether or 
not there is selective migration; hence, it 
was desirable to divide the migrants into 
groups according to place of previous 
residence because it is probable that 
different factors operate in different types 
of areas to condition the characteristics of 
migrants from a given area. 

The school grades of these students for 
the previous years, i.c., when they were 
in the seventh grade, were recorded, an 
““A’’ being evaluated as 4 points, a “‘B”’ 
was credited with 3 points, a ‘‘C’’ was 
equal to 2 points, a ‘‘D’’ was one point, 
and an ‘‘F’’ was recorded as zero. The 
possible range of the average grades for 
any given student was from o to 4. 

It is well to keep in mind that the 
migrants studied did not come to Knox- 
ville because of their own decisions, but 
rather merely accompanied their parents. 
There is, however, a positive relationship 
between intelligence of parents and chil- 
dren, coefficients of correlation varying a 
great deal but usually approximating 
.§0.?. It is probably, but not necessarily, 
true that the parents of migrants studied 
would exhibit approximately the same 


? Harold Dean Carter, ‘‘Family Resemblances in 
Verbal and Numerical Abilities,’ Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, Vol. 12, No. 1, 1932, pp. 1-104. 
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inferiorities or superiorities over natives 
as did their children. Whether or not 
this be true, it is of interest and signifi- 
cance to determine whether the young 
migrants are superior or inferior to 
nonmigrants in metropolitan areas. 

The study covered only 1,082 persons, 
692 natives of Knoxville, and 390 migrants 
to the city. Moreover, all these were 
in the same grade of school, the eighth. 
One cannot be sure that these students 
are representative of the entire school 
population, though there is no reason to 
suspect that these people should exhibit 
radically different characteristics from 
the entire group. 
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two years, those having been there three 
or four years, then five or six, seven and 
eight, and finally nine or more years. 
The averages for each group were as 
follows: 2.56, 2.48, 2.35, 2.27, and 2.23. 
In other words, there was an inverse 
relationship between length of residence 
in Knoxville and grades ‘made in the 
public schools. One may view the mat- 
ter from two different points of view. 
First, it may be that in recent years the 
city is attracting the more intelligent or 
better trained. Second, it may be that 
the migrants to this metropolitan area 
are superior to the natives, but since this 
difference is largely due to environmental 


Scnoot Grapes FoR THE Previous oF WuiTE Native Born anp Micrant Grapg STUDENTS, 
Marcu 1, 1939, in KNoxvitie, Tennessez, MicrANts CxassirizD BY LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN 
KNOXVILLE AND Previous Piace or RESIDENCE 


GRADES NUMBER 

2.19 2.50 2.39 399 171 126 93 
Years lived in Knoxville: 

2.21 2.70 2.72 53 16 21 16 

2.48 2.41 2.65 2.37 56 22 20 14 

2.35 2.87 2.63 2.25 50 21 18 II 

2.27 2.20 2.31 2.34 21 16 14 

2.23 2.14 2.38 2.31 180 gI 51 38 


Natives of Knoxville had an average 
grade of 2.22, whereas migrants to the 
city had a 2.33 average, somewhat above 
that of the natives. The possible range 
of grades was from o to 4.00; therefore, 
natives scored 55 percent of the highest 
possible grade, but migrants scored 58 
percent of the highest possible. 

In order to determine the relationship 
between length of residence in Knoxville 
and the grades made by migrants, those 
not born in the city were classified by 
length of residence in the city. An in- 
teresting trend was noted when the 
migrants were classified into five different 
groups, those having lived there one or 


factors, the city exerts an adverse influence 
upon the newcomers and after six or seven 
years the migrants and natives have the 
same achievement scores. 

Migrants may be divided into groups 
according to place of origin, namely, rural, 
small urban, and metropolitan. An ex- 
amination of the data subdivided by place 
of previous residence will point out 
differences and show the similarities in 
the migration patterns of different areas. 

Considering only rural migrants it is 
noted that as a group they are almost 
identical in intelligence with the natives, 
rural migrants scoring 2.19 and natives 
2.22. Using the same classification by 
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length of residence as above, the series of 
grades reads: 2.21, 2.41, 2.17, 2.20 and 
2.14. One logical explanation of these 
differences in grades as will be referred 
to in detail later, is that around 1933-34, 
depression years, only the most intelligent 
rural peoples dared leave their homes. 
Opportunities for economic gain were 
scarce; hence, it would be reasonable to 
suppose that since there was a ‘‘piling 
up’’ of farm people, only the better trained 
were able to leave their homes and earn a 
livelihood in cities. However, it is hard 
to understand why those who have been 
here nine or more years have not absorbed 
the city culture and in effect become 
average members of the community. It 
is entirely possible, though only specu- 
lative, that in the late twenties when 
Knoxville was growing fairly rapidly, 
there was an influx in low quality peoples 
from rural areas seeking employment in 
various industrial concerns. However, 
it may well be that the city is having an 
adverse influence upon migrants, and only 
those who came into the city around 1934 
when the T.V.A. was developing were 
sufficiently superior to withstand the 
unfavorable influence of the city. 
Twenty-four percent of those migrant 
cases examined had previously lived in 
metropolitan areas other than Knoxville. 
Migrants in this group made an average 
score of 2.39, somewhat higher than did 
the natives. Classifying these immi- 
grants according to length of residence— 
one or two years, three or four, five or six, 
seven or eight, and nine or more—the 
series of grades reads 2.72, 2.37, 2.25, 
2.34, and 2.31. The trend of this series 
has been downward, though there was a 
variation in the group that moved here 
five to six years ago. A possible explana- 
tion, but one which Knoxvillians would 
not give, is that other cities train their 
children better than does Knoxville, and 
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after they come to this city their grades 
drop because of the unfavorable city and 
school environment. However, the scores 
of those who have lived here since the 
late twenties would lend credence to the 
tentative interpretation that industrial 
development prior to the depression at- 
tracted the less intelligent but during and 
since the depression and recession, the 
only migrants have been those who have 
“stood out”’ in their respective communi- 
ties. If Knoxville attracted the below 
average in larger proportions in prosperous 
times, why should the more intelligent 
flock here now? The development of the 
T.V.A. and other concerns may have 
altered the entire migration program to 
such an extent that there are, or appear 
to be, excellent opportunities for the 
better trained and more intelligent. 

A somewhat different picture is gained 
when one looks at small urban migrants. 
This group of people scored 2.50, much 
higher than any other large group con- 
sidered. The series by two year periods 
reads 2.70, 2.65, 2.63, 2.31, and 2.38. 
The more recent migrants make the best 
grades and those who have been here 
longest make the worst grades; however, 
small urban migrants are sufficiently 
superior to rural migrants and even to na- 
tives of Knoxville to excel even after 
many years of intimate association in the 
schools and community life of this 
metropolitan area. What is the real 
explanation? Since the data for the 
entire group correspond so closely to those 
of separate groups, all may be discussed 
together. 

The data show: (1) Migrants to this 
city make better grades than natives of 
Knoxville. (2) There is an inverse re- 
lationship between length of residence in 
the city and grades of the migrants. In 
other words, if the grades are plotted 
against the length of residence by two- 
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year periods, the slope of the line will 
always be negative, never varying in 
direction, i.e., never becoming positive 
at any point. Moreover, grades con- 
stantly decrease as length of residence 
increases. 

There are several possible explanations: 
(1) The migrant who comes to the large 
city has come because he is ambitious 
and is seeking to establish himself com- 
fortably. Moreover, not having many 
friends when he first arrives, he and his 
children spend most of their time working, 
striving to become recognized. Conse- 
quently their grades are above average. 
However, as the years pass, they become 
more and more intimate with the members 
of their community, devote less and less 
time to their studies and gradually their 
grades fall. The process of assimilation 
is slow and painful and until one has be- 
come fully assimilated he is apt to seek 
some form of compensation. For the 
school child this compensation may be 
in his studies. If this explanation is 
correct, then it is readily evident that the 
city exerts an unfavorable influence upon 
migrants so far as achievement is con- 
cerned. On the other hand, however, 
in becoming a member of the community, 
the migrant may possibly develop a more 
rounded personality. If the migrant com- 
pensated through grades for his lack of 
friends, is he superior to the natives? Not 
necessarily, but since there is such a 
marked difference between the grades of 
recent migrants and natives, it would 
hardly be likely that compensation alone 
would account for all the differences. 
Probably the migrants were and are 
superior. Then it would appear that 
after the process of assimilation begins, 
the incomers become socially disorganized 
and after many years become poorly 
adjusted, not making as good grades as 
those who were born in the city. 
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(2) Year by year Knoxville is attracting 
a better class of migrants. The arguments 
for assuming this are as follows: Prior to 
the depression Knoxville grew rather 
rapidly, particularly in industrial areas. 
There was a great need for unskilled and 
semi-skilled labor. So in addition to 
attracting some high class migrants, there 
was a large influx of lower class people 
whose children were not greatly encour- 
aged and aided at home in seeking an 
education. They were content to remain 
in their low class homes; they may or may 
not have been potentially capable of 
better school work. However, early in 
the present decade, due to alarming eco- 
nomic conditions, people tended to remain 
wherever they were, opportunities for 
gaining a new foothold in strange places 
being at a minimum. In fact, only the 
more intelligent and better trained were 
ambitious enough to leave their homes for 
large cities. Therefore, it would be 
expected that early in the 1930's, migrants 
made better grades than nonmigrants. 
In 1934, the Federal Government set in 
operation a large socio-economic experi- 
ment, the T.V.A. Headquarters were 
established in Knoxville and immediately 
there was an influx of excellent talent. 
Migrants made higher achievement scores 
than natives. But this influx of T.V.A. 
employees who brought their children 
with them has not continued, and yet 
migrants of more recent days make even 
better grades than the sons and daughters 
of all those who came into the city around 
1934. The term cultural lag, popularized 
by William F. Ogburn of the University 
of Chicago, may explain this. Assume 
that there actually were opportunities for 
intelligent, well-trained individuals 
around 1934. As this information became 
known to many people they naturally 
gave consideration to Knoxville as a 
potentially good place in which to live 
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and work. This knowledge would be 
disseminated gradually whereas the actual 
positions would be filled rapidly. Now, 
even though the best positions have been 
filled for some years, many people look 
upon Knoxville as a rich field for intelli- 
gent, well-trained persons; therefore, there 
is still a large influx of the superior class 
of migrants. 

Greater Knoxville is growing rapidly 
and in a growing city there are always 
opportunities for ‘‘good men."’ There- 
fore, that city may actually afford ade- 
quate openings for all classes, superior and 
others. Assuming for the moment that 
this is true, the cultural lag theory is not 
necessary, but rather the T.V.A. may be 
looked upon as having opened up the 
field and since that time the natural 
processes of growth have not only at- 
tracted, but have also absorbed, the 
incoming migrants. 


If the data gathered for eighth grade 
students are representative of the entire 
school population, it seems to be clear that 
migrants who came to Knoxville are 
superior to the native born. Whatever 
explanation is utilized to explain the 
higher grades of the more recent migrants, 
there is no evidence that residence in the 
city raised their achievement scores. As 
a matter of fact, the data strongly suggest 
the conclusion that Knoxville—either 
the general environment of the city and/or 
the environment of the school—exerts 
an adverse influence upon those who have 
chosen this community in preference to 
the ones in which they were born. How- 
ever, there is no evidence that the school 
system itself is chiefly responsible for this 
condition; rather it is probable that the 
entire urban environment acts unfavorably 
upon the migrants. 


A STUDY OF AMERICAN PHILANTHROPISTS 


MARY BOSWORTH TREUDLEY 
Wellesley College 


HIS paper records the conclusions 

drawn from a study of the social 

pattern to which the adjective, 
philanthropic, is attached in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. The Dic- 
tionary so classifies 275 names. Though 
there is no clearcut definition of the char- 
acteristics of a philanthropist and some 
inconsistency in applying or withholding 
the title on the basis of behavior which 
was essentially the same, it seemed pos- 
sible to regard the list as a sample and to 
study it for whatever results it might 
yield. Certain questions in regard to bias 
might be raised, but they cannot be an- 
swered until our knowledge of the history 
of American philanthropy is more nearly 


complete. Two recent studies, one along 
similar lines of the biographies of 
American inventors and the other of 
philanthropic gifts and givers, furnished 
interesting comparisons and contrasts.' 


CHRONOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION 


In order to trace changes in the develop- 
ment of philanthropy, the group of 275 
was classified according to the date of 
birth. One was born in the sixteenth 
century, two in 1670 and 1696 respectively. 
The birth dates of all the rest but one, 

1 Sanford Winston, ‘‘Bio-Social Characteristics ot 
American Inventors," Am. Sociol. Rev. 2: 837-849. 
Burnham P. Beckwith, ‘Philanthropic Gifts and 
Givers,"’ Soctal Forces 16: 310-322. 
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born in 1879, fall between 1700 and 1875. 
Since the median age at death for those 
born before 1851 was found to be 76 years, 
it is safe to assume that considerably more 
than half of those born, 1851 to 1875, were 
still living when the Dictionary was com- 
piled and therefore could not be included 
in it. Even from the group born in the 
decade, 1841 to 1850, are missing some of 
its longest lived members. 

Table 1 shows the chronological distri- 
bution of the philanthropists. As might 
be expected, few are to be found in the 
colonial period. Only 8 achieved that 
reputation before the Revolution. It is 


TABLE 1 

DistrinuTION OF AMERICAN PHILANTHROPISTS BY 
Sex 
PHILANTHROPISTS 
DATE OF BIRTH Number Percent 

Total | Male | Female} Male | Female 
275 | 239 | 36 | 86.9) 13.1 
Before 1751.....| 20 | 19] 1 | 95-0] §-0 
20 | 19 I | 95-0} 5.0 
1776-1800...... 43 3 | 93-5] 6.5 
85 | 73 12 | 85.9] 14.1 
1826-1850. ..... 74 | 60] 14 | 81.1} 18.9 
1851-1879...... 30 | 25 5 | 83.3] 16.7 


true that the Northern colonies thought 


rather more highly of their benevolence 
than the Dictionary seems to. Before the 
first Massachusetts philanthropist, ac- 
cording to the Dictionary, was born, 
Cotton Mather wrote of Boston: ‘‘For 
charity, 1 may indeed speak it without 
flattery, this town has not many equals 
on the face of the earth.’’? 

It is in this same period that the first 
difference between philanthropists and 
inventors is found. Of the inventors only 
12, Or 3.2 percent, were born before 1750, 


2 Cotton Mather, ‘“‘The Bostonian Ebenezer,”’ de- 
livered in 1698, reprinted in Magnalia Christi Amer- 
icana (2d edition, Hartford, 1820) p. 94. 


while of the philanthropists 20 or 7.3 
percent, were born before that date. Only 
one-fifth of the inventors were born before 
1800, compared with almost one-third of 
the philanthropists. In other words, 
granting the adequacy of the samples, 
social and economic conditions were 
favorable for the emergence at an earlier 
date of outstanding philanthropists than 
of inventors. Industrialization was a 
necessary prerequisite for any large scale 
demand for invention, whereas philan- 
thropy developed first in cities whose 
wealth was derived from trade. 

In respect to the nineteenth century, the 
question arises as to whether the number 
of philanthropists increased to the extent 
that might be expected, even allowing 
that the figures are not complete after 
1840. Did inventors really overtop them 
by a hundred, as the Dictionary suggests? 
The answer may possibly be found along 
two lines. The very increase in philan- 
thropy may have reduced the number of 
philanthropists sufficiently noteworthy 
to gain a place in the Dictionary. Gifts 
that would have been extraordinary in 
the eighteenth century were accepted in 
the nineteenth as ordinary expressions of 
civic devotion. But on the other hand, 
individuals who might have become 
philanthropists in the earlier period had 
a wider range of choice as to the forms of 
behavior through which to release their 
sense of social responsibility. 


SEX DISTRIBUTION 


Table 1 also shows that philanthropy, 
as defined in the Dictionary, has been 
dominantly a pattern of masculine be- 
havior, but not so exclusively as invention. 
Only one inventor out of the 372 was a 
woman, as against 13 percent of all the 
philanthropists. It is easy to understand 


3 Winston, Joc. cit., 837. 
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the relatively large proportion of women 
philanthropists in the nineteenth century. 
The first organization for charitable pur- 
poses was formed among them in 1793. 
It was quickly imitated and soon women 
began to play a more and more important 
part in all types of benevolent activity. 
In addition, as a result of the Woman's 
Rights movement, they gained increasing 
control over their own -property and, at 
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philanthropists. That is only to be 
expected for philanthropy requires a 
higher socio-economic status, which is 
difficult for the first generation migrants 
to obtain. It also requires a fairly com- 
plete acceptance of the American culture 
pattern. There were poor immigrant 
boys who arrived penniless on our shores 
and grew up to become wealthy bene- 
factors of their adopted country, but more © 


TABLE 2 
Prace or or AMERICAN PHILANTHROPISTS 
PHILANTHROPISTS 
DIVISION, OR COUNTRY OF BIRTH Born before 1825 Born after 1825 Total 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Total for the United States...............04. 153 89.5 86 82.7 239 86.9 
66 38.6 17 16.3 83 30.2 
Middle Atlantic States..................5: 66 38.6 42 40.4 108 39-3 
East North Central States........ 3-5 14 13-5 20 
West North Central States... .... 3 2.9 3 I.1 
South Atlantic States............ 5-3 7 6.7 16 5.8 
East South Central States. ................ 2.9 I 0.9 6 2.2 
West South Central States................ 0.6 I 0.9 2 0.7 

Total for Foreign Countries................. 10.§ 18 17.3 36 13.1 
1.8 5 4.8 8 2.9 
0.6 I 0.9 2 0.7 


* One each from Poland and the West Indies. 


¢ One each from Austro-Hungary, Denmark and Italy. 


the same time, it became more usual for 
them to inherit large fortunes. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


Table 2 offers an interesting comparison 
with the similar table for American 
inventors.‘ Immigrants have contributed 
slightly more to invention than to philan- 
thropy, forming as they do 17.3 percent 
of the inventors and 13.1 percent of the 


Ibid., 838. 


commonly the migrants who gained fame 
for their philanthropy brought with them 
either wealth or enough capital and skill 
to make its acquisition relatively easy, 
and were already set in habits of giving. 
The most striking difference, so far as 
foreign countries is concerned, is that 
Canada gave to the United States 6 in- 
ventors and no philanthropists. The 
British Isles head both lists and on both 
Germany follows. 
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Rather interestingly, New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States change places. 
In inventors, New England led with 41.2 
percent and the Middle Atlantic States 
followed with 27.0 percent, while the 
corresponding percentages for philanthro- 
pists are 30.2 percent and 39.3 percent. In 
the period before 1825, the two sections 
contributed the same number, each 66, or 
43.1 percent of ali American-born philan- 
thropists. After 1825, the Middle At- 
lantic States increased their share to 48.8 
percent, while New England fell to 19.8 
percent. As long as trade was the domi- 
nant economic activity, New England 
held her own, but with the advent of 
finance capitalism, New York far out- 
stripped her in the production of philan- 
thropists. 

The other sections make a slightly 
better showing in philanthropy than in 
invention, except the Mountain States 
which have two inventors and only one 
philanthropist to their credit. The Pa- 
cific States are absent from both lists. 
Leadership in philanthropy tends to 
concentrate in the same areas as other 
forms of leadership, and was more widely 
diffused after the Civil War than before.® 

In Table 3, the philanthropists are 
regrouped according to the size of com- 


5 Beckwith is suspicious of his results in regard to 
geographical distribution, but they are confirmed by 
this study for the period since 1825. His figure for 
New England, 18 percent, is higher than the one 
given here, 16.3 percent, but the difference is too slight 
to be significant. For the Middle States the per- 
centages are almost identical, 41.5 percent and 40.4 
percent. He gives a slightly higher figure for the 
Middle and Far West, 19.1 percent as against 17.3 per- 
cent, and also for the South, 10.5 percent as against 
8.5 percent. The only significant difference is to be 
found in the foreign born. He found only 10.9 
percent born abroad, while this study gives 17.3 per- 
cent among those born after 1825. There is, of 
course, the question as to whether the Dictionary of 
American Biography, as well as the World Almanac, is 
biased in favor of the Northeast. 
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munity, in which their major activities 
were carried on. It is only roughly 
accurate, for many of the philanthropists 
were highly mobile, but the conclusion 
to be drawn from the figures seems to be 
correct. American philanthropy has been 
one aspect of urban civilization and has 
centered largely in the cities where the 
greatest concentration of population was 
taking place. Of the 275 philanthropists, 
183, or 67.3 percent, were associated with 
cities having a population of 100,000 or 
more in 1870, and 226, or 82.2 percent, 
with cities having that size in 1930. To 


TABLE 3 


Size or Community or Major Activity oF 
AMERICAN PHILANTHROPISTS 


SIZE OF PLACE, ACCORDING TO 
CENSUS OF 1930 
Number | Percent 
$00,000 and over............. 184 66.9 
27 9.8 
5-4 
4 1.5 
6 2.2 


put it differently, 75.6 percent of the 
philanthropists lived in the 50 largest 
cities of 1870, and 77.5 percent in the 50 
largest cities of 1930. While philan- 
thropy is correlated closely with size, that 
is not the only factor to be considered, 
for cities with the same population differed 
widely in philanthropy as in other aspects 
of community life.°® 


6 There is need for a more careful study of the 
relation between philanthropy and patterns of urbani- 
zation. Of the 93 cities, given in the 1930 Census, 
as having a population of 100,000 or more, only 28 
are associated in the Dictionary with philanthropy. 
Why should Cleveland have 5 philanthropists and 
Detroit none; or Cincinnati 4 and Milwaukee, Buffalo 
and Indianapolis none? 
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The narrowness of the area in which 
philanthropy was concentrated is one of 
the outstanding facts disclosed by this 
study. Of all the philanthropists born 
in America before 1825, 86.3 percent were 
born in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States. For the whole period 
the percentage is 69.5 percent. The three 
states, New York, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania, together furnished 148, or 
53-8 percent, of all the philanthropists 
and 61.9 percent of those born in America. 
The three cities, Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, claimed a third of the 
American-born group, while more than a 
half, 53.8 percent, of all the philanthro- 
pists either were born or lived the most 
significant part of their lives in these same 
three cities. Slightly over a quarter, 26.9 
percent, at some time claimed New York 
City as their home. 

With this concentration of leadership 
in mind, it is not surprising to find that 
Connecticut ranks fourth, New Jersey 
sixth, and Maine seventh, while Maryland 
and New Hampshire tie for eight place, 
in number of philanthropists born within 
the state. Ohio stands fifth, partly be- 
cause it was the first state west of the 
Alleghenies to become industrialized and 
partly because of its close connection with 
New England culture and traditions. Nor 
is it surprising to find that only 5 of the 
275 philanthropists were born west of the 
Mississippi. 

Of the earliest settled sections of the 
country, the South has made the least 
contribution to philanthropy. Of the 
24 philanthropists born in the South 
Atlantic and East and West South Central 
States, 11 belonged to the border area, 
Maryland, Kentucky, and the District of 
Columbia. Baltimore was tied more 


closely in economic activity and culture 
to Philadelphia and New York than to 
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the South, while Kentucky seems to owe 
its philanthropy largely to its nearness to 
Cincinnati. The District of Columbia 
can hardly be classed as southern. New 
Orleans was the only southern city which 
showed a high degree of philanthropic 
activity, until Atlanta became industrial- 
ized and adopted philanthropy along with 
other parts of the northern urban pattern. 
New Orleans had only one ‘‘native son,”’ 
a free person of color, but six individuals 
migrated to the chief port of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, to acquire wealth and to 
leave part of it to the community of their 
adoption. In the main, philanthropy 
did not fit with the other features of 
Southern culture and was not incorporated 
in its pattern of community life. 


MOBILITY 


An analysis was made of the 161 persons 
whose birth or activity was associated 
with the four leading cities, New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago. Met- 
ropolitan Boston showed the largest 
loss. Of her 36 philanthropists, she lost 
6, one each to New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Newport, Toledo, and Los 
Angeles. Of the 30 whose active life was 
spent in Boston, 11 were born there, 11 
more in the state, 6 came from the other 
New England States, 1 from New York 
City, and 1 from Europe. 

Philadelphia lost only 5 of her 45 phi- 
lanthropists, 4 to New York and 1 to 
Paris. She showed the least power to 
attract persons from elsewhere. Of her 
40 active philanthropists, 24, or three- 
fifths, were born in the city or its suburbs. 
Pennsylvania contributed 6 and New Jer- 
sey 3. Of the remaining 7, 4 came from 
Europe and one each from Baltimore, 
Boston, and Connecticut. 

New York, with 76 philanthropists to 
her credit, lost 4, one each to Boston, 
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Washington, Richmond, and Chicago. 
Of the 72 who remained, 27 were born in 
the city itself. Eleven came from the 
state and 3 from New Jersey. Philadel- 
phia contributed 4 and Pennsylvania an 
additional one. New England’s total of 
10 was divided between Massachusetts 
with 6 and Connecticut with 4. One 
came from Baltimore. Only one, from 
Wisconsin, represents a returning migra- 
tion from the West. The other 14 came 
from abroad. To that extent New York 
benefited from the westward flow of 


population. It was possibly to be ex- 
pected that even New York's pull should 
TABLE 4 
EpucaTion oF AMERICAN PHILANTHROPISTS 
PHILANTHROPISTS 
EDUCATION 
Number | Percent 
Common School............. 49 17.8 
Private School, Seminary, 

Academy, High School etc..; 97 35-3 
Attended College............ 17 6.2 
College Graduate or more... .. 66 24.0 
Undetermined... 14 5-1 


be felt only along a limited section of the 
Atlantic coast. 

The close connection between philan- 
thropy and economic activity is shown in 
Chicago’s rise to fourth place. Of her 
13 philanthropists, only 3 came from 
Illinois and none was born in the city. 
The rest came from the East, 6 from New 
England, 2 from New York, and the two 
McCormicks from Virginia. It is sig- 
nificant that of the 15 philanthropists lost 
by the three Eastern cities, 7 were to each 
other, 2 to Chicago, and the other 6 to 
relatively large cities. 

Taking New England as a whole, of the 
84 philanthropists born there, 35, or over 


two-fifths, left the region, while 9 re- 
mained within it but crossed state lines 
in their migration. The section gained 
in return only 4 migrants from Europe and 
1 from the United States. Two-thirds of 
those who left Maine moved only as far 
as Boston, while all from Connecticut and 
all but one from Massachusetts left New 
England. Of the 109 philanthropists 
born in the Middle Atlantic States, only 
13 left the section, though an additional 
11 moved within it. The area gained“23 
foreign and 15 domestic migrants. 

The other states also show a high degree 
of mobility. Kentucky is unique in losing 
all 4 native sons to other sections of the 
country. Virginia also lost the 3 born in 
the state, but gained 2 in return. Indi- 
ana, with 3 born in the state, lost 2 and 
gained 2. Maryland lost 3 out of her 5, 
but acquired 4 in replacement. Ohio 
sent 2 of her 10 philanthropists West, but 
gained 4 in exchange. Illinois, with only 
4 born within the state, lost one, but 
received one from Europe and 13 from 
other sections of the country. There 
were no native Californian philanthro- 
pists, but 2 came from Europe and 4 from 
the East. 

To summarize, once the colonial period 
was over, New York was the only state 
to profit greatly by immigration. She 
also gained most by internal migration, 
with Illinois a close second. New Eng- 
land did more than any other section to 
diffuse the pattern of philanthropy 
throughout the United States. 

There was much greater mobility than 
is indicated in these figures. There was 
movement within each state from country 
or small town to city and from city to 
city. A certain number of men, who are 
not counted as migrants, nevertheless 
spent considerable portions of their lives 
out of the country or in moving from 
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section to section in search of fortune, 
before they returned to their native states.” 


EDUCATION 


A series of interesting questions arises 
as to the economic and social status of the 
families from which philanthropists come 
and the status to which they have at- 
tained. One way of getting an answer is 
through a study of the educational oppor- 
tunities which they enjoyed. Table 4 
gives the educational preparation of 
philanthropists and may be compared 
with a similar table for inventors.* As 
might be expected, the level of education 
is decidedly higher among philanthropists 


TABLE 5 


Socio-Economic Stratus or AMERICAN PHILan- 
THROPISTS AND OF THEIR FAMILIES 


| FAMILY | PHILANTHROPISTS 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 

275 | 100.0} 275 | 100.0 
7O | 25.5] 204 | 74.2 
ray 139 | §0.§| 69 | 25.1 
46 | 16.7 I 0.4 
Undetermined..... 20 0.4 


than among inventors. Half the inven- 
tors and two-thirds of the philanthropists 
received a better than average education, 
while almost one-fourth of the inventors 
and only one-ninth of the philanthropists 
received what was, measured even by the 
standards of the day, a meager education. 
The most striking difference is in the large 
percentage, 14.5 percent, who had more 
than a college education in spite of the 
fact that 13 percent of the philanthropists 


* Philanthropists have followed only in part, 
Ravenstein’s laws of migration (Jol. Royal Stat. 
Ass'n. 48:198-199). It seems possible that the laws 
may not apply to a culture as highly individualized 
as that of New England, or to the American pattern 
of industrial development. 

§ Winston, Joc. cit., 846. 
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were women for whom a college education 
for much of the period covered by the 
study, was not attainable. Out of the 36 
women, one attended college, 2 graduated 
and one more had both college training 
and advanced study, while of the men 24 
were college graduates and 39 had training 
additional to college. 


ECONOMIC STATUS 


A second approach to the same problem 
was made by placing both the families 
and the philanthropists in one of three 
socio-economic groups (Table 3). While 
accuracy cannot be claimed for the result- 
ing table, it seemed useful as a check upon 
the other types of data. It indicates that 
a quarter of the philanthropists came from 
families that were moderately or ex- 
tremely wealthy, while three-fourths of 
the philanthropists themselves were to 
be found in that highly privileged group. 
Half of the families could be called middle 
class and only a quarter of the philanthro- 
pists. A sixth of the families were desig- 
nated as poor or in narrow circumstances. 
Only one philanthropist, John Augustus, 
the poor shoemaker of Boston, who 
constituted himself the first probation 
officer and is credited with rescuing from 
jail sentences 1946 persons, seems never 
to have left the lower class into which he 
was born. It is not surprising that more 
wealth was found among philanthropists 
than inventors. Only three-fifths of the 
latter reached the highest economic class, 
while 3 percent seem not to have benefited 
by their inventions. 

It seemed worth while to test out the 
impressions, on the one hand that philan- 
thropy is a characteristic of the aristoc- 
racy, and on the other, that great gifts 
come from poor boys who have made 
good. That quarter of the philanthro- 
pists who were born into the upper class 
tended to remain there. There was only 
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one who, because philanthropy was more 
engrossing than business, in his pursuit 
of the former allowed the latter to dwin- 
dle. There were a few cases of men who 
made fortunes and lost them, and made or 
did not make new fortunes. There were a 
few others who lived in wealth but left 
their families poor. It seems safe, how- 
ever, to attribute a fourth of American 
philanthropy to inherited wealth, and the 
sense of social responsibility which accom- 
panied that inheritance. Of the sixth 
who were born poor, all but one seem to 
have moved up in the economic scale and, 
with the exception of 5, to have reached 
the upper economic level. In other words, 
one-seventh of the American philanthro- 
pists were born poor and attained moder- 
ate or great wealth. But the largest 
single group, about one-third of the total, 
seem to have been composed of those who 
were half way up the economic ladder and 
succeeded in climbing the rest of the way. 

On the whole, it seems correct to infer 
from the data that slightly less than half 
of the philanthropists maintained an 
inherited position in the middle or upper 
class, while somewhat more than half 
succeeded in achieving a definite and de- 
cided rise in economic status.° 


OCCUPATION 


A third approach to the problem of 
socio-economic status was made through 


9 Beckwith finds a decidedly higher socio-economic 
level among the families of philanthropists than the 
present study does. The greater educational oppor- 
tunities that they were able to afford to their children 
is due in part to the fact that he is dealing with a 
period that extends farther into the present, and 
includes more people living under a system of com- 
pulsory education and in an age when college educa- 
tion was becoming somewhat more usual. But the 
difference may also be in part due to the fact that he 
is considering only philanthropic gifts, whereas 
about one-seventh of those listed as philanthropists 
in the Dictionary made no considerable gifts but won 
their reputation on the basis of service.. It may be, 
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comparing the occupations of the philan- 
thropists with their fathers when that was 
possible, or with the relatives responsible 
for their upbringing (Table 6). The 
changes in occupations between the two 
generations are indicative in large meas- 
ure of a rise in status. Of course the 
fact that occupations could not be deter- 
mined for a large group of the earlier 
generation in part invalidates any specific 
conclusions. 

The increase in the percentage of pro- 
fessional persons is one indication of a 
rise in status. The almost complete 
abandonment of farming as an occupation 
points in the same direction for, while not 
all farmers were poor, many of them were 
and none of them was rich. That there 
is only one representative of the urban 
working class among the sons as against 
13 among the fathers adds confirmation 
to the assumption that philanthropy 
reflects a rising standard of living. 

Other differences are attributable to 
the changing economic pattern. The 
figures suggest that the sons of landowners 
left the land for business before they be- 
came philanthropists. The increase in 
manufacturers and financiers is indicative 
in part of a rise in status and in part of 
the new avenues to wealth in the Ameri- 
can economy. The increase in lawyers is 
associated with the rise of corporations. 
There is one interesting group to which 
attention should be called. The pub- 
lishers have contributed to philanthropy 
out of all proportion to their numbers. 
The 11 constitute almost one-fourth of 
the manufacturers and 4 per cent of all the 
philanthropists. 

A comparison of the occupations of the 
fathers of inventors and of philanthro- 
pists supports the contention that the 


too, that the present study has tended to underesti- 
mate the wealth of the parents of philanthropists. 
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TABLE 6 


Occupations or AMERICAN PHILANTHROPISTS AND oF THEIR Fatuers or Orner Revative: 
ror Support 


FATHERS PHILANTHROPISTS 
OCCUPATIONS 

Number Percent Number Percent 

Authors, Editors and Journalists. .....................5. I 0.4 8 2.9 
Proprietors, Managers and 157 57-1 197 71.6 

Skilled Workers and Poremen.. 11 4.0 I 0.4 


TABLE 7 
Occupations or AMERICAN Grouprp BY Date or BirtH 


PHILANTHROPISTS GROUPED BY DATE OF BIRTH 
OCCUPATIONS 

17§1-1775 | 1776-1800 | 1801-1825 | 1826-1850 | 1851-1879] Total 
I I I 4 I 8 

Proprietors, Managers and Officials......... 18 15 34 60 50 20 197 
3 3 3 4 3 16 
2 2 6 16 17 5 48 
I I 

ee 2 5 7 14 4 
Without I 4 2 3 3 13 
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latter came from a definitely higher 
economic level than the former. Of the 
inventors’ fathers, 34.3 percent were 
farmers; of the philanthropists 14.2 per- 
cent. Among the former 15.5 percent 
were artisans; among the latter 4.4 per- 
cent could be so classed. It is hardly 
necessary to carry the comparison far- 
ther.?° 

More important is the comparison be- 
tween the occupations of inventors and 
philanthropists. The contrast between 
the two is marked. It is only to be 
expected that semi-skilled workers have 
made no outstanding contributions to 
charity, while 3.1 percent of the inventors 
were in that class. Only one skilled 
worker attained lasting fame for his 
philanthropy, while 7.8 percent of the 
inventors were skilled workers. It is 
more surprising that 41.0 percent of the 
inventors came from the professional class 
and only 18.1 percent of the philanthro- 
pists. Of the inventors, however, 64, or 
21.8 percent, were technical engineers, 
while 57, or 19.3 percent, had been 
trained for all the other professions." 
Among philanthropists the lawyers were 
slightly in the lead, presumably because 
the economic development of the country 
offered them great opportunities to attain 
wealth, and wealth is an essential part of 
the pattern of philanthropy. The most 
striking difference is that 48 percent of the 
inventors belonged in the class of proprie- 
tors, managers, and officials, while 71.6 
percent of the philanthropists belonged in 
that class. The merchants, the largest 
single group among the philanthropists, 
produced not a single inventor, nor did 
the bankers and financiers. 

Table 7 shows clearly that philanthropy 
was, during the eighteenth and the first 


10 Winston, Joc. cit., 847. 
11 Tbid., 843. 


half of the nineteenth century, an integral 
part of the mercantile tradition, and its 
support came largely from the profits of 
trading ventures. It was then taken 
over by the manufacturers and financiers, 
who replaced the merchants in the 
leadership of American economic life. 
At the same time, the professions came to 
play a more important part and married 
women for the first time began directly 
to influence the development of philan- 
thropy.” 


SOURCES OF WEALTH 


It is difficult, from the material fur- 
nished by the Dictionary, to draw more 
than a rough sketch of the sources from 
which wealth came to serve the ends of 
philanthropy. Foreign trade, with Eng- 
land and with the Orient, furnished a 
solid financial basis for the philanthro- 
pists born before 1800. Domestic trade 
was an important source of wealth for 
those born in the half century between 
1775 and 1825. The use of land, save 
for mining, was rarely sufficiently remu- 
nerative to provide for large scale chari- 
ties. The coal and oil fields of Pennsyl- 
vania seem to have yielded more public 
gifts than any other of the natural re- 
sources. But fortunes from urban real 
estate bulked large even in colonial days 
and reached their height for those born 


12In the main, this study is in agreement with 
Beckwith in regard to occupations. The relative im- 
portance of professional and business men is the same 
in both. He seems to have found no cases of gifts 
from married women or from a leisured group with 
no other occupation than the management of their 
estates. Lawyers occupy a higher place in his study, 
but the present one pointed toward their increasing 
importance. His figures show a still further decline 
in the position of merchants, as might be anticipated 
from a study of the earlier period. The most striking 
difference is in the relative position of manufacturers 
and financiers. That may be due in part to a differ- 
ence in classification. 
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between 1801 and 1825. The importance 
of manufacturing has already been 
stressed. Textiles and metals lead the 
list, with the manufacture of machinery 
following. Banking and insurance of- 
fered wealth to men born after the Revolu- 
tion. The extraordinary rewards granted 
in the nineteenth century for constructing 
and financing the new railroad systems 
found their way in some measure into 
philanthropy. More than a third of the 
philanthropists born between 1801 and 
1825 derived at least part of their income 
from the growth of railroad transporta- 
tion. Charitable gifts made possible by 
domestic trade, urban real estate, mining 
and railroad development all reached their 
peak at the same time. 

It is, of course, necessary to note that 
the larger fortunes were seldom drawn 
from a single source. Stephen Girard, 


for example, started with foreign trade, 
but accumulated his millions in part from 
real estate, banking, and insurance. A 
textile manufacturer might go on to 
manufacture machinery, control power, 
and finance railroad expansion. Trade in 
the Mississippi Valley often led to land 
speculation and railroad promotion. One 
road to wealth started in a Boston fish 
stall and continued through shipping and 
real estate; another in a Philadelphia 
butcher shop with its end in the directors’ 
rooms of United States Steel, American 
Tobacco, Standard Oil, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and similar profitable enter- 
prises. In other words, the accumulation 
of wealth follows a complex pattern, 
which varies from decade to decade. 
Most fortunes, however, follow one of a 
few variations typical of the period in 
which they are amassed. 


SOCIOLOGY IN COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


I. PREREQUISITES FOR GRADUATE WoRK IN SOCIOLOGY IN 
SOUTHERN INSTITUTIONS 


EDGAR A. SCHULER anp MARION B. SMITH 
Louisiana State University 


N THE basis of catalog statements 
and correspondence with heads 
of sociology departments in 

Southern institutions of higher learning, 
together with similar data for a compa- 
rable group of institutions in other parts 
of the country, the following summary of 
findings regarding prerequisites for gradu- 
ate work may be presented. 


* The editors of Social Forces are indebted to the 
authors, Professors Edgar A. Schuler, Marion B. 
Smich, and L. M. Bristol, for their courtesy in adapt- 
ing their papers for publication, in order that they 
might be presented here as a unit. The papers were 
read in full before the Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Southern Sociological Society in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, March 31, 1939. 


1. Uniformity of prerequisites is found neither in 
the South nor elsewhere except in the most basic 
general regulations, viz., that the applicant must have 
graduated from an institution acceptable to the 
academic accrediting agencies and must present an 
official transcript of credits. 

2. In a few institutions, southern and elsewhere, a 
minimum qualitative line is drawn, usually in terms 
of quality point averages, for work done in sociology, 
or for all course work. 

3. The minimum prerequisite sociological train- 
ing, southern and elsewhere, consists of an intro- 
ductory course. Beyond that point there is little 
uniformity : further sociological courses are prescribed 
by a very few southern institutions; elsewhere addi- 
tional required course work is common, but the 
number and nature of these courses varies widely 
between institutions. Undergraduate work in sta- 
tistics and methodology generally seems to be gaining 
in favor. 
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4. Only rarely do undergraduate requirements 
include a comprehensive examination, or a thesis, 
which might be used as a part of the basis for deter- 
mining an applicant's suitability for graduate work. 

5. Deviations from published prerequisites may 
take place when special considerations are deemed by 
department head or graduate school dean to warrant 
them. 

6. Requirements in addition to those contained in 
catalogues and bulletins are very rare and not uniform. 

7. Department heads anticipate or desire very few 
modifications in policy, and these show no close 


agreement. 
In view of these findings, and in the beliet 
that the preliminary training and selection 
of graduate students is of fundamental 
importance in the development of our field 
in the South, the following proposals are 
submitted for consideration and discus- 
sion. To help realize this objective, the 
following propositions have been stated 
somewhat more dogmatically than would 
otherwise have been the case. 


1. We should attempt to promote greater uni- 
formity with regard to prerequisites. 

2. Increased uniformity, however, should not 
consist exclusively of increased specificity of require- 
ments. 

a. Undergraduate training in methods of in- 
vestigation should be required. 

b. Preparation in foreign languages should be 
regarded either as a prerequisite or eliminated from 
the requirements for the graduate degree. 

c. If preparation in foreign languages is to be 
made a prerequisite, the languages should not be 
specified. The specific languages over which a 
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graduate student should have command seem 
clearly dependent on his background, field of 
specialization, and prospective area of future 
scholarly activity. 

d. Specific courses in related fields should not be 
made prerequisites. But in the case of under- 
gtaduate sociology majors planning to do graduate 
work in the field, a broadening of background 
courses even at the expense of some work in 
sociology, is desirable. 

e. Specific courses in sociology beyond the 
introductory course should not be required. 

f. Attempts to make more uniform the content 
of the introductory course should be encouraged. 

3. Certain qualitative considerations should be 
included among the prerequisites. 

a. The general undergraduate course average 
grade should be considered. A ‘‘B’’ avérage is 
not an unreasonably high minimum. Exceptions 
should be made only in view of other indications 
of superior promise. 

b. The undergraduate sociological course aver- 
age grade should be considered. We recommend 
the same rule as that for the general undergraduate 
record. 

c. An undergraduate thesis should not be re- 
quired, although it might have certain advantages. 

d. Great advantages would accrue, both to the 
prospective graduate student and to the depart- 
ment, from the development of a standardized 
objective comprehensive examination taken as a 
preliminary, not a prerequisite, to graduate study. 
4. The prerequisites should, to some extent, be 

dependent upon the graduate student himself: his 
experience, ability, objectives. For example, the 
student who is deficient in the orthodox academic 
prerequisites should be permitted to demonstrate his 
knowledge and ability by means of his performance 
in a comprehensive examination. 


II. SoclotoGy AND THE SocrAL StuDIEs CURRICULUM IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


L. M. BRISTOL 
University of Florida 


HE various social studies curricula 
now in use may be grouped into 
four classes with the traditional 
curticulum centering in political and 
military history at one extreme and the 
core curriculum as advocated by the 


Progressive Education Association at the 
other. Between these two may be in- 
serted the intermediate and transitional 
social studies curricula differing mainly 
in purpose and method. The intermediate 
social studies curriculum is the outcome of 
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dissatisfaction with the traditional curric- 
ulum without willingness to accept the 
core curriculum—or without conditions 
favorable. It is characterized, on the 
whole, by a high degree of departmental- 
ization, emphasis on content rather than 
values, general use of textbooks and text- 
book methods supplemented in some cases 
with a work book. The transitional 
curriculum is organized, as the name 
implies, as a temporary expedient until the 
core curriculum can be established. It is 
characterized on the whole by an attempt 
at integration though not so complete as 
in the-core curriculum. It has been influ- 
enced so largely by the progressive move- 
ment of the Dewey-Kilpatrick type that 
the emphasis on the whole is away from 
content to values. Textbooks are relied 
on less than in the preceding class, and 
more stress is placed on the socialized 
recitation, projects, use of visual aids, 
etc. 

It is significant that whereas the tradi- 
tional curriculum is so largely the product 
of two reports of the American Historical 
Association in 1908, the Commission on 
the Social Studies of this Association 
(formed in 1926) has been trying for some 
years now to make radical changes. The 
only curriculum that has been approved 
by the Commission is contained in Part 
XIII published in 1936, entitled Curriculum- 
Making in the Social Studies, written by 
Marshall and Goetz. The task of the 
social studies, as phrased by the authors 
is ‘“To aid youth to the fullest practical 
realization of our social order; to a mean- 
ingful realization of the ways in which 
the individual, both pupil and adult, may 
participate effectively in that order; and 
to motivation for effective participation.”’ 


The curriculum is built on a “‘social 
process approach’’—a strictly sociological 
concept,—with history appearing only 
incidentally where needed for perspective. 
It represents, in fact, a ‘‘core curriculum”’ 
of the social studies. 

Training in sociology is becoming in- 
creasingly important for the teacher of the 
social studies in secondary schools for the 
following reasons: (1) Traditional history, 
largely political and military, which has 
dominated the social studies for many 
years is moving rapidly into fields usually 
considered as coming within the scope of 
other social studies—especially sociology 
—and teachers trained only in traditional 
history are not qualified for this broader 
task, especially when emphasis is on 
culture-patterns and changes in those 
patterns and the development of social 
institutions in interrelation. (2) Curric- 
ulum-building just now—though possibly 
a fashion or even fad—is passing rapidly 
in the direction of a core curriculum in 
which the social studies are at the very 
core, and with training in sociology 
needed not only for content material, 
point of view and methodology, but even 
more for the background it furnishes for a 
map or scheme of values so indispensable 
for leadership in this field—especially 
among the group of so-called progressive 
educators. (3) Sociology is needed for 
the intermediate and transitional curricula 
for a distinct course is sometimes offered 
in this discipline, and, if not, the subject 
matter is involved in various topics 
discussed and because the ‘‘newer his- 
tory’’—sometimes called culture history— 
demands, for most effective teaching, an 
understanding of sociological concepts, 
principles and processes. 
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and theories; (2) reports of 
of the field; (3) qua results of study and research. 


pecial projects, — Programs, 


Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL WORK 


CASE WORK ASPECTS OF ADMINISTRATION 


ARTHUR E. FINK 
University of Georgia 


HE swiftly accelerating develop- 

ments within the case work field 

of the past few decades have 
focused attention upon the essential nature 
of the worker-client relationship and upon 
the skills helpful in that relationship. 
These developments have been perceived 
and accepted so readily that students and 
active workers have come to regard case 
work equipment as the sine qua non of the 
professional job. Indeed schools of social 
work long since have made that decision, 
for no school exists today that does not 
have as its core basic instruction in social 
case work. Even untrained workers 
drawn into the field of social work in the 
emergency period have come to articulate, 
after their initial confusion and bewilder- 
ment, their need for skills in working with 
people who come for help. 

By now it has become commonplace to 
expect these case work skills to be placed 
at the service of the client. However, 
as their value in the worker-client rela- 
tionship was demonstrated, questions 
increasingly were raised about their appli- 
cation to other than this relationship. 
If, many people queried, case work skills 
provided an effective and helpful means 
of working with clients, could they not 
be adapted also to other relationships 


in which social workers are involved. 
Or, putting the matter another way, were 
these techniques and ways of working 
with people to be restricted only to client 
situations in which one party was the 
helper, the other the helped. Specifically 
these questions were raised around staff 
relationships, i.e. of executive to staff 
members; or around agency relationships 
to other agencies; or executive to board; 
or executive to community, either indi- 
viduals or groups within the community. 
In other words, could case work knowl- 
edge and practice function at other levels? 
Could this knowledge and skill be shared 
so that it was characteristic of other as- 
pects of social work practice as it was of 
case work with clients? 

To attempt to formulate some of our 
thinking around these points the writer 
met with a number of social workers to 
consider some case work aspects of admin- 
istration. The members of the group were 
persons in executive and administrative 
positions, inside or outside of social work, 
and actually consisted of administrative 
staff, district supervisors and county 
welfare directors in a State-county organ- 
ization of public welfare, some executives 
in private agencies, and several school and 
hospital workers. 
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As so constituted the group was inter- 
ested in exploring a great many relation- 
ships to which case work principles might 
be applicable. At the outset some of the 
questions revolved around staff relation- 
ships—what was the agency responsibility 
for training of workers, what limits of 
ineffectiveness were to be permitted of 
workers in a social work agency, did the 
agency owe as much or more to the worker 
because it was a service agency, what was 
to be the basis of dismissal. An instance 
from a county welfare director will serve 
to illustrate some of those points. 


In a small county welfare department where the 
director was executive and supervisor Mrs. A. was 
employed as a visitor. Admittedly Mrs. A. had 
taken the job as a stop-gap until she could save money 
to prepare for a career in another profession. Her 
work was with families who had been on relief for 
years and who made excessive demands upon her 
time and energy. Besides a case load of two hundred 
families there are many routine matters that take up 
much of her time. Quite frequently there were 
emergencies to handle and just as Mrs. A. gets down 
to ‘case work’’ something else happens to interrupt 
her. At times she is torn between helplessness in 
such a total situation, resentment of demands of 
clients, and resistance to agency routines. 


An executive with such a staff member 
faces a number of important decisions. 
Shall he undertake to train a visitor whom 
he knows does not intend to remain with 
the agency? Discussion around this point 
brought out relative responsibilities to 
the worker, to the agency, and most 
importantly to the client. Who is to 
know or to say how long a worker will be 
with an agency? Suppose it were possible 
to know for a certainty that the worker 
was to leave the agency sometime? Isn't 
there a responsibility to the client to equip 
the worker with what is available and 
possible for the worker to take for the 
period she is with the agency? Who is 
to know but that a worker may stay and 
find her professional development in this 
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field? Isn’t it then all the clearer what 
investment the agency should make in the 
worker? But go or stay isn’t the service 
to the client the ultimate consideration? 

The organizational relationship of a 
State office staff, through its district staff, 
to the local county director and his staff 
brings forth instances where case work 
principles are called for. It is generally 
when something goes askew in these 
situations that we become most acutely 
aware of the need to use all of our skills 
to keep the organization functioning 
properly. A county director who rules 
his office capriciously or tyrannically, 
depending upon his instant needs, in- 
evitably arouses concern in the district 
and State office. A district supervisor 
writes: ‘‘Clients the director became 
temporarily interested in were handled as 
he liked until the situation reached such a 
stage that it became difficult or uninter- 
esting. The case was then left to the case 
worker to do the best she could with it. 
On a number of occasions, the client would 
tell her story to the director who would 
then call in the case worker and tell her 
what to do without any further knowl- 
edge of the case.’ How does the adminis- 
trative staff of the State office handle such 
a condition? 

A discussion of such an actuality begins 
with an analysis of the structure of the 
organization, consisting of State board, 
State staff, district staff, county board, 
county director, case supervisor, and 
worker. Immediately we ask where does 
this organization exist and for whom. 
It requires no intensive cogitation toreal- 
ize that the organization exists in the 
community and for the client. Where 
then does the State and district staff come 
into action? When the organization so 
functions that the client is not receiving 
the service for which the agency exists 
what then shall be done to see to it that 
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that service accrues to the client? Shall 
the approach be to the county director, 
the county board, the case supervisor, or 
to the worker? A State supervisory staff 
exists to facilitate service to clients. If 
the State supervisor has exhausted her 
skill in dealing directly with the director 
and no change of attitude or behavior 
results, is there any other approach that 
remains? At this point the responsibility 
to the board of the supervisor and of the 
board to the client and the community 
becomes evident. The supervisor must 
bring to the attention of the board the 
effect of such performance and use all of 
her skill in interpretation in helping the 
board to envision and demand responsible 
services to clients. No one who has been 
near to or faced such a situation will ever 
deny the necessity for a skill as effective 
as any used directly with the client. 

In both of these situations there is 
occasion to make use of some of our case 
work knowledge and skills in staff rela- 
tionships. If individualization in case 
work means anything it means that 
workers are to be considered as persons 
with all their failings and virtues. We 
speak of accepting the client. We need 
to accept the worker as well. We need 
to understand his own insecurities about 
himself, his misgivings about his own per- 
formance, his unsureness about his rela- 
tion to fellow workers, his questionings, 
even, about social work. These feelings 
most workers bring to the job. As they 
are helped to accept themselves they gain 
some insight into the nature of the help 
they in turn offer to clients. As they, the 
workers, learn to make their own deci- 
sions and carry the responsibility for them 
so they learn what decision and con- 
comitant responsibility means for the 
client. This pertains as well to the rela- 
tion of executive to staff members as to 
state office and county staff. In a situa- 
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tion like the present where so many un- 
trained workers have been thrown into 
responsible positions we need to be all 
the more aware of the subleties of staff 
and organizational relationships. Fears 
and defensiveness almost inevitably ac- 
company inadequate knowledge and skill. 
These need to be understood. Workers 
must be helped to realize that a criticism 
is not necessarily a personal rejection of 
them. Supervisors and State office staff 
must be fully conscious of the implications 
and the effect of the partial and the total. 
We can bear criticism when it is partial, 
and we can go on to learn from there where 
otherwise the experience would be too 
annihilating. 

The relationship of the executive with 
his board raises a great many questions 
involving the application of case work 
principles. It is not as pertinent here to 
differentiate the relative functions of 
advisory or administrative boards as it is 
to recognize the role which any board 
should exercise in the field of social work. 
Essentially boards serve in a liaison capac- 
ity between the professional social worker 
and the community. In this capacity it 
brings the opinion and the will of the 
community to the professional worker 
and in turn interprets to the community 
the thinking and the practice of the social 
worker. 

One fundamental aspect of this unique 
role of the board is the demand which it 
places upon the professional worker to 
accept this difference. By now the case 
worker has come to accept his own differ- 
ence from other persons as well as the 
essential difference of the client, but we 
are still in the process of learning, more 
than verbally, our difference as workers 
and executives from board members. 
Until we can accept this difference we 
either struggle to overcome our boards 
and attempt to make them like us or else 
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we completely reject them as exemplified 
in the quotation from Clarence King: 
“Someone has said that the ideal board 
consists of three members, two of whom 
are sick.’’ The former attitude towards 
the board is illustrated by the executive 
who will never come to a ‘‘showdown’”’ 
with a board unless he feels he can ‘‘win’’; 
the latter by the executive who accepts 
a board on sufferance only. Too often 
we overlook the servite of the board and 
of our mutual interdependence (indeed, 
we are more dependent on the board than 
the board is on us, if only we knew it!) 
only to find ourselves in a jam and without 
the board to help us. Such a situation 
frequently results when the economy cry 
is raised. Social work is ruthlessly slashed, 
in many instances with the assistance and 
the outspoken attack of board members 
with whom social workers have not 
shared their experience. Frequently this 
is true when a State director is not pro- 
fessionally equipped and the professional 
staff has not had or has not been given 
the opportunity to interpret the meaning 
of the program to the director or the 
board. 

Questions of another kind are faced by 
the director whose board is actively in- 
terested in a public welfare program, but 
who feel that the eligibility rules as laid 
down by the State office are entirely too 
liberal and in advance of the local commu- 
nity. In the district supervisor's words: 


The Chairman of the county Welfare Board feels 
that he and the other members of the Board are 
entrusted with the office of secing that funds for pub- 
lic assistance are ‘‘judiciously expended.'’ By that 
he means giving to all needy persons a share of the 
available funds, regardless of the adequacy of the 
grant. He and his fellow Board members are not 


respectors of State Office budgets and think the 
Board's general knowledge of the resources of the 
individual applicant is sufficient for arriving at the 
amount of relief given. He does not accept responsi- 
bility for interpreting the county's welfare problems 
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to the people or to their elected representatives, and 
expresses unconcern for what developments or 
deterioration the present recipients of public funds 
or their needy neighbors in his county might show 
five years from now. 

What does the local director of welfare 
do when caught on the horns of this 
dilemma? Shall he follow his own con- 
victions which may coincide with the 
State office and with professional stand- 
ards or shall he recognize that the local 
board is the representative of the local 
community and presumably speaks for it? 
To whom does the director owe a primary 
responsibility—to the State office, the 
local board, or to the local clients? How 
long can local clients be served unless the 
board and he can function harmoniously? 
How to reconcile these differences with the 
board? Must not the executive share his 
own thinking with the board, perhaps 
being reconciled to not securing higher 
grants immediately, but realizing that 
largely through such a sharing process 
with the board can the standard ever be 
raised permanently. Certainly the com- 
munity always exists behind the board 
and the executive has access to it, but 
functionally considered the board serves 
primarily as the representative of the 
community, and it is through the board 
that the executive largely meets the com- 
munity on matters of this kind. It 
requires a great deal of discipline to accept 
a long term job of interpretation over that 
of the apparent short cut in the present, 
of bludgeoning the board. 

So usual is the complaint that board 
members are either too busy or not in- 
terested in agency affairs that it comes as 
real news when a board member sustains 
an active interest in the welfare office. 
Suppose, as is a true case, this interest 
derives largely from the fact that the board 
member is retired and has time on his 
hands, and also that his interest when he 
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visits the office includes the weather as 
- well as the general state of the world. 
In short, he finds the welfare office as 
convenient and as comfortable a place to 
be in as the village store. Given a situa- 
tion in which the staff is always over- 
busy, how is it to give its attention to 
this daily visitor and continue its work 
without sacrificing the general interest 
of the board member? There is limit to 
the amount of time an office staff can 
lose, even to a board member! One 
likely possibility is to give such a person 
something useful to do in the agency, such 
as some essential clerical work. Or a 
certain amount of time might well be 
spent with him interpreting the work of 
the office and of the program, and per- 
mitting him to feel he had a share in it. 
Some workers might even go so far as to 
consider permitting him to make some 
visits to clients. An examination of 
such a proposal brings out clearly the 
difference in function of board member 
and staff worker. No matter how much 
we may want board members to realize 
the conditions under which we work 
and to have them know the real needs of 
clients we must bear in mind that it is the 
social worker’s function and not the board 
member’s to meet that clients’s need. 
This definition of function of one’s job 
as well as of one’s agency is inherent in the 
whole of social work. At the same time 
perhaps no experience would be quite 
so valuable as that of demonstrating in 
day by day performance the limits within 
which the agency works. Perhaps no 
agency can give unlimited time to a board 
member or anyone else, and it is that very 
limit which may be constructively used. 

Another occasion for interpretation by 
director and staff to board is to be found 
around referrals by board members. There 
are many instances in which friends may 
make inquiries of a board member about 
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a possible client which he in turn for- 
wards to the director. When this happens 
and it is clear to the director immediately 
that this is not a case for service it may 
indicate either that the board member is 
“passing the buck’’ instead of making 
the refusal himself or else that he has not 
been sufficiently grounded in the program 
of his staff. This furnishes the director 
with an opportunity of interpretation 
that should not be overlooked. We have 
long since accepted this in private agency 
work with board members, donors to the 
community fund, or interested laymen, 
but we are just beginning to realize its 
importance in a program supported by 
tax funds. Whether it is buck passing 
or ignorance on the part of a public wel- 
fare board, elected or politically ap- 
pointed, it should be seized upon by the 
professional worker as an occasion to 
make the program more understandable 
and usable by these representatives of the 
community. 

The use of a case committee has been 
suggested as another possibility of bring- 
ing the public welfare job closer to the 
board and the community. Some direc- 
tors have tried the experiment of using 
a subcommittee of the board apart from 
the administrative role as a case committee 
to pass on awards, etc. The very small- 
ness of the board—five members—sets a 
limit to such an experiment unless a mem- 
ber of the board or several members are 
used as the nucleus of a case committee 
with further representation of lay citizens. 
Again this is a practice that has an honor- 
able lineage in the private field and which 
should be considered in our approach to 
the larger public field. 

One problem that probably every public 
welfare director faces is that of politics, 
and politicians on the board. Regardless 
of our feelings about politics and poli- 
ticians we increase our usefulness as social 
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workers to the extent that we deal realis- 
tically with such a situation. We may 
have to deal with them around the non- 
professional as well as the professional 
staff. For example, in a certain rural 
county the county welfare director was 
approached by a politician board member 
who wanted to place a relative in a sten- 
ographic position. Her explanation that 
the job required training and experience 
in shorthand and typing seemed to mean 
little to the politician. The way out of 
the awkward impasse was made possible 
by using the relative on a temporary basis 
for an emergency typing job. Her in- 
competence was so obvious not only to 
her sponsor but also to herself that she 
told the welfare director she could not 
do the work. The director accepted her 
evaluation and indicated the need for 
training, which the worker agreed to and 
which she subsequently took steps to 
secure. The politician as clearly realized 
the situation, and he has been helped to 
understand that the same principle would 


apply as well to professional social work 


jobs. 

Another situation which calls for skill 
in handling clients and the politicians 
whom the client seeks to use is illustrated 
by the case of the father whose two sons 
were not cligible for CCC placement. 
When the father could not move the wel- 
fare director from her stand on eligibility 
requirements he appealed to his senator. 
Whereupon the director received the 
following letter: 


This letter is written to you in the interest of X 
and Y who are interested in enrolling in one of the 
CCC camps. I am very much interested in assisting 
them to enroll in one of the camps. I am advised 
that the family is greatly in need of assistance. I 
assure you I shall deeply appreciate every considera- 
tion accorded them, and trust that it may be possible 
for you to take favorable action on their applications. 


The director informed the senator of the 
status of the application, and received in 
return a letter which the father had sent. 
The senator’s notation was that he wished 
to place all available information with 
the director. Apparently the father had 
not felt that his senator had responded 
sufficiently to the original plea: ‘Will 
you not immediately take this matter 
up with these welfare workers again in 
a more dynamic manner . . ."’ for within a 
short time there came a telegram from the 
other senator ‘‘X most anxious to enter 
CCC camp. Especially anxious to place 
him and will appreciate your personal 
attention."" The director informed the 
second senator of the facts and assured 
him that every consideration would be 
given to the client’s application. Next, 
the mother of the boys came to the office 
protesting that none of these things was 
her doing. The director told her that the 
uncle and the father had a perfect right 
to write their senators and that everything 
was being done to help the boys. Later 
the mother wonders whether their letters 
to the senators has hurt the boys’ chances. 

It must be clear from the above recital 
that there are some delicate points in- 
volved in the director’s relation to clients 
and the situations created by clients. 
Obviously, any director who reacts de- 
fensively misses a splendid chance to help 
others—senators as well as clients—to 
understand the program and the particular 
approach of the social worker. Any 
reasonably informed person will also be 
aware of the role that the people’s repre- 
sentatives are thrown into frequently by 
cleints. The worker must also be sensi- 
tive to the feelings of guilt that many 
clients may have about the way they seek 
relief. 

The politician must be accepted as part 
of the reality of the world in which social 
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work operates. Indeed there is probably 
a great deal that the social worker may 
learn from the politician about dealing 
with and getting along with people. One 
may point out a distinction between poli- 
ticians and social workers as consisting 
essentially of a distinction between using 
people to further one’s own ends or of 
lending one’s self to the client’s use, but 
in either case it must be recognized that 
very often the politician is more readily 
understood and even accepted by the com- 
munity than is the social worker and 
generally succeeds more often in getting 
what he wants. 

From an equally practical point of view 
we must accept politicians because no 
matter what we do we will not succeed 
in making them over. Is it our business 
to try to make over the politician any 
more than we have a right to try to make 
over the client? If we believe there is 
validity and strength in the work we are 
doing of meeting the needs of people, then 
we feel that politicians will be responsive, 
for it is their very business to be sensitive 
to the needs of the people. 

Another aspect of our relations with 
politicians must be clearly understood. 
We stand only to lose and to endanger 
the program by treating and acting 
towards politicians as though they were 
the “‘out’’ group. To put politicians in 
another class makes it extremely difficult 
to get their interest and cooperation. 
Treating them as a part of the community 
in which we are working makes the way 
possible for him to understand us, and we 
him. But not otherwise, for then we to 
him are the ‘‘out’’ group. 

Hardly any community with a publicly 
sponsored welfare program has escaped 
the attempts to influence the votes of re- 
cipients of public assistance. We have 
wasted a great deal of indignation and 
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have forfeited a great deal of good will 
because we have failed to realize that the 
politician—in fact, anyone—has the priv- 
ilege of attempting to influence votes. 
The politician does not surrender that 
privilege merely because a person is on 
relief. He still has as much right to try 
to influence the welfare director’s vote as 
the director has to influence his in the 
interest of better social legislation. 

A word more needs to be said about the 
relations of the professional person with 
the politician or other lay person. So 
often the social worker is in such a hurry 
to put such a person in his place that 
he fails to give him a chance to be heard. 
Instead of being regarded as an individual 
who has something to discuss, the worker 
consigns him to a category: politician, 
well intentioned interferer, harmless board 
member. Were we to accord such a 
person the same consideration as we do 
clients we would give him the opportunity 
to talk about his situation, his plans, his 
feelings about them, and to use the oc- 
casion as a means of clarifying problems 
of bringing them to a focus. By such 
methods we aid in the process of growth 
in the client. Do we not also need to 
recognize that in our relations with others 
than clients we also share in the process 
of growth? Perhaps it is a long time 
process, perhaps even painful, but after all 
isn’t that what growth is? 

There is much in these relationships 
with the board members, politicians, lay 
persons, staff members that has never 
been recorded, much knowledge and skill 
that has never been shared. Had no 
interview with a client ever been recorded 
it is likely that we would be decades 
behind our present case work practice, 
but the opportunity which the case record 
gives to see our errors as well as our good 
points, and to analyze process has gone 
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far toward the building up of a profes- 
sional body of knowledge that lends itself 
to study and transmission through teach- 
ing. It is not beyond the bounds of ex- 
perience to say that our relations with 
nonprofessional workers will become in- 
creasingly effective as we record, analyze, 
and integrate these collateral contacts. 

Public welfare officials find that much 
of their work is necessarily with the com- 
munity. Here they come into contact 
with many questions with which the case 
worker deals in her relationships with 
individual clients. Some of these revolve 
around attitudes. There are such things 
as community attitudes which identify 
communities just as certain individuals 
have their characteristic attitudes. When 
brought face to face with these com- 
munity attitudes what is the approach of 
the welfare administrator? Can he accept 
the community where it is, offering what 
skill social work has developed in making 
available public welfare services? Must 
the community change its pattern to con- 
form to that of the relief agency, i.e. an 
“either’’ ‘‘or’’ proposition? Or can the 
executive expend just as much skill and 
energy as we so rightly demand that the 
case worker do with the client? Suppose 
the community has not been prepared for a 
public welfare program, suppose it has 
been led to expect too much, or that con- 
siderable opposition has been developed 
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to such a program by business interests 
as well as misinformed lay groups? How 
the community can be helped to under- 
stand and accept a program becomes per- 
haps the hardest job the executive has on 
his hands. Has the community as well 
as an individual client the right to refuse 
the offered help? How does the executive 
handle the difference in attitudes toward 
social work that the community expresses 
as distinct from his own? Can the social 
worker admit the community’s capacity 
for growth, and can the worker assist in 
that process, accepting all the differences 
that exist? How much can the worker 
share of his skill with the community? 

These are far from being rhetorical 
questions. Upon the understanding com- 
prehension of them based in skillful 
practice depends much of the effectiveness 
of our social work program today. One 
fundamental proposition to which we 
must constantly address ourselves is this: 
the services which the client eventually 
gets depend largely upon the capacity of 
the social worker to work with others— 
the community in securing those services. 
That, at the administrative level of opera- 
tion, calls for the development of tech- 
niques as effective as have been developed 
in the worker-client relationship. These 
are but a few of the many critical problems 
we need to face and to which we need 


apply our experience and ingenuity. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SOCIOLOGY 


Professor D. Gusti, President of the 14th International Congress of Sociology, urges American 
sociologists to participate as actively as possible in the Congress. If they can not attend it per- 
sonally, he asks them to send their papers to be read at the Congress and to be published in the vol- 
ume of the Proceedings of the Congress. He indicates thatso far the number of American papers is 
much smaller than that from European countries. Meanwhile, for the Congress, more active par- 
ticipation for the American sociologists is very important. The last day for receipt of the papers is 
March31. The papers should be addressed to Professor D. Gusti, 6 Piata Romana, Palatul Academiei 
Comerciale 
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PAROLE IN ALABAMA* 


J. HERMAN JOHNSON 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


BACKGROUNDS 


HE first statement concerning pa- 

role was added to the Alabama 

constitution in 1go1. Article 124 
of this revised constitution states: 


The governor shall have power to grant reprieves, 
paroles and pardons, except in cases of impeachment. 
The attorney-general, secretary of state, and state 
auditor shall constitute a board of pardons, who shall 
meet on the call of the governor, and before whom 
shall be laid all recommendations or petitions, for 
pardon . . . or parole, in cases of felony; and the board 
shall hear them in open session, and give their opinion 
thereon in writing to the governor . . . the governor 
may gtant or refuse the pardon or parole, as to him 
seems best for the public interest. 


Although the concept of parole in 
Alabama dates back thirty-eight years, 
the Alabama Parole Bureau, established 
for the purpose of scientific parole, is only 
four years old. While the Parole Bureau 
has brought some improved methods of 
parole to the state, the present system still 
leaves much to be desired. It is, however, 
better than the old method of handling 
parole, which was purely a political 
privilege to be used and abused by the 
governor. A prominent solicitor of the 
state said, ‘Before the establishment of 
the Parole Bureau, the parole system of 
Alabama was a joke and disgrace.’’! 

In order to understand the state’s delay 
in making even a feeble atzempt to have 
scientific parole, it is necessary to review 
briefly the development of the penal 
system of the state. 

As in most states, the penal system in 


* Read before the Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society, Atlanta, Georgia, 
April 1, 1939. 

1 Letter to the Parole Bureau from W. T. Seibels, 
Solicitor, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Alabama has experienced a rapid, but not 
too praiseworthy development. In physi- 
cal plant it has grown from 1 small prison, 
constructed in 1842, to 4 large prisons and 
27 road camps valued at $3,750,000. The 
penal population has grown from 1 white 
man convicted in 1842 for Negro stealing 
to 6,991 adult delinquents. The program 
of treatment has from the outset been one 
of penance through punishment and work. 
Of the abuses arising from this program, 
the lease system has been the outstanding 
one. Leasing the prisoners to private 
citizens for monetary gain began in 1846 
as an economy measure and lasted until 
July 1, 1928. The principal industries 
to which the prisoners were leased during 
the 82 years of the system were railroad, 
lumber, and coal mining. A quadrennial 
report of the Board of Administration 
1922-1926 states: 


The Alabama State Convict Department is now 
one of the largest business enterprises in the South, as 
for example... 1150 prisoners employed in coal 
mines with afl annual output of one and one-half 
million tons of coal... The State Convict Depart- 
ment is therefore no liability upon the state of Ala- 
bama but is a substantial revenue source. . . . 


At this late stage in the history of 
Alabama’s prison administration ‘‘the 
goose hung high.’’ A multi-million dollar 
concern was doing a profitable business. 
The program, however, left a bad taste 
behind it. For years a minority group in 
the state protested against the abuses of 
the lease system. These protests increased 
and generally took the form of pleas for 
greater leniency and more humane meth- 
ods of treatment of convicts. In the 1920's 
the hue and cry was: ‘‘Get the poor con- 
victs out of the mines."’ Thus in 1927 
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an act of the state legislature ordered that 
all convicts be removed from the coal 
mines and lumber camps when existent 
leases expired; this act also provided that 
convicts could no longer be leased or 
worked by any private individual, firm 
or company. 

Having abandoned the lease system, it 
became necessary for the administration 
to furnish other means of using the convict 
labor. This was accomplished by placing 
prisoners on newly-bought prison farms, 
by establishing convict camps for the 
building of public roads, and by expanding 
industry within the prison walls. 

During the reorganization and expan- 
sion of the penal program, the prison 
population increased rapidly, due in part, 
no doubt, to the economic depression. 
Crowded prison conditions became a 
paramount problem, which was partially 
solved by an increase in the number of 
paroles granted by the governor. During 
the four year period, 1931-1934 inclusive, 
the governor granted 5,228 paroles. The 
average daily prison population for tHese 
years was 5,346. 

One must keep in mind that parole at 
this time was granted by the governor 
without the aid of personnel fo study the 
conditions of the candidate for parol; 
therefore, only superficial investigation 
was made of the prisoner’s record, home 
conditions, mental characteristics, and 
future prospects. Naturally, this abuse 
of parole brought forth a storm of protests 
from the press and from citizens of the 
state. 

Governor Graves, with a political ear 
to the ground, promised during his cam- 
paign for the governorship in 1934 that 
if he were elected he would establish a 
bureau to correct the abuses of the parole 
system. The governor made good the 
promise, and the Parole Bureau became a 
reality in 1935. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


The purpose of this study is to make an 
analysis of the parolees who have served 
their parole periods or who have had their 
paroles revoked while under the super- 
vision of the Bureau. 


METHODOLOGY 


This study began with a careful exami- 
nation of the records in the Parole Bureau, 
in the Convict Department, and in Kilby 
Prison. 

The contents of case record folders in 
the Parole Bureau were as follows: 

1. A form stating vital statistics: in- 
formation about the family, parolee’s 
occupational history, places of residence, 
conduct record while in prison, and a 
few facts about the parolee himself. 

2. Monthly reports made by the parole 
officer concerning the parolee’s conduct 
and industrial history. 

Data from the records at the prison and 
at the Convict Department were used as 
checks upon the data obtained from the 
Parole Bureau. No information could be 
obtained from the prison concerning the 
mental condition of the parolees, and no 
satisfactory information could be obtained 
about their physical condition. The med- 
ical records that have been kept in the 
prison hospital were indexed by a convict 
trusty last summer, 1938. Information 
concerning only two parolees could be 
found, and this merely stated that upon 
entrance to the prison their physical con- 
dition and teeth were good. A random 
sample of 1200 medical cards of prisoners 
showed the following results: 


HEALTH TEETH 


Good—1128 cases Good—838 cases 


Fair— 66 Fair— 112 
Poor— 6 Poor— 229 
None— 21 


This gives one an idea of the lack of 
thoroughness of the medical and dental 
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examinations given the prisoners upon 
entering the prison. 

Data giving the extent of venereal 
diseases were obtained from the State 
Health Department. 

After these materials had been studied, 
schedules were prepared for a systematic 
recording of the data pertaining to the 
status of parolee when placed in Kilby 
prison, prison history of the parolee, and 
his parole history. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PAROLE 


As stated at the outset, the constitution 
requires the members of the State Board 
of Pardons to review in open session all 
recommendations for parole and to give 
their opinions in writing to the governor; 
the governor in turn may grant or refuse 
the paroles, as to him seems best for the 
public interest. There is no personnel 
to make social investigations of the prison- 
ers who apply for paroles, or to supervise 
those who are granted paroles. The 
members of the Board of Pardons are 
professional politicians, elected by the 
people to important full time government 
positions for a period of four years. 
Thus they have little time to devote to a 
study of parole applications. Conse- 
quently, the reviewing of hundreds of 
applications each year results in a super- 
ficial routine procedure. Upon receiving 
the decisions of the Board, the governor 
may grant or deny the paroles according 
to his wishes. This power enables him 
to use the parole system for political 
purposes. During the four year period 
under study, 1935-1938 inclusive, the 
governor granted 2,194 paroles. Of these 
the Board of Pardons recommended parole 
in 1,963 cases; also the Board recom- 
mended over a thousand paroles which 
were not given approval by the governor. 

Because of adverse public opinion the 
governor established the Parole Bureau 
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in 1935. The administration of the 
Bureau is outlined as follows: 


Parole Board Pardon Board 
Director of Parole Bureau : Attorney-General 
Head of State Convict 8 Secretary of State 

Department State Auditor 
Parole Executive 
Officer Secretary 


The entire personnel in the Parole 
Bureau is composed of political ap- 
pointees, appointed by the governor and 
serving at his pleasure. 

In the administration of parole the 
Pardon Board is an unnecessary appendage, 
but the constitution requires that mem- 
bers of the Pardon Board review all 
applications for parole; therefore, only a 
constitutional amendment can remove the 
Pardon Board from the parole picture. 

In order to apply for parole the candi- 
date must have a sponsor who sends a 
letter of recommendation to the director 
of the Parole Bureau. At his convenience 
the director makes a case history study of 
the candidate. If, after investigation, 
he considers the candidate eligible and a 
good risk, he sends the case history to 
the Pardon Board with a recommendation 
that a parole be granted for one year, the 
customary parole period. The Pardon 
Board, after approving or denying the 
recommendation, sends the case history 
to the governor. Eventually the governor 
sends the case history back to the Parole 
Bureau marked approved or denied. In 
no instance does the governor give reasons 
for his decision. 

If the parole is approved, the Parole 
Bureau notifies the prisoner, his sponsor, 
his employer, and his family as to the 
date of the prisoner’s release on parole. 
Each notification states that the Bureau 
furnishes no funds to defray the parolee’s 
travel expenses. When he is released on 
parole, the prisoner is fortunate if he has 
money; if he does not have money, he 
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must travel as best he can—walk, hitch- 
hike, or hobo. The following letter 
from a white parolee to the Parole Bureau 
illustrates the difficulty that might be 
experienced in reporting to the parole 
employer: 

This is to advise that I am doing all I can to arrive 
at my employer's, but am weather bound. I got to 
Jamison last saturday afternoon and found everything 
covered with snow and no one in town that I could 
ride out with and knowing that the best I could do to 
walk it that it would be way in the night before I 
could make the trip, so I stayed with a friend Satur- 
day night, intending to go to my employer Sunday 
morning, but Sunday I started afoot, soon it went 
back to raining and I walked on in the mud and rain. 
I reached Mr. X's at dark wet and give out. I stayed 
here last night expecting to go to my employer's early 
this morning but it is pouring down rain and a creek 
between here and my employer is up and I will have 
to go around to get there, and I will be here until it 
slacks rain and I will go to my employer, When I get 
there I will send my report in the next mail. 


This parolee arrived at the home of his 
employer three days after the date of the 
above letter. 

When the parolee is released from 
prison, he is given a form which he pre- 
sents to his employer. This form, which 
states that the parolee has arrived and has 
begun work, is mailed to the Parole 
Bureau by the employer. During the 
parole period, the parole officer makes a 
monthly investigation of the parolee’s 
social and occupational adjustment. 

One month before the expiration of the 
parole period, the parole director recom- 
mends to the Pardon Board in writing that 
the parolee be given a permanent parole 
or that he be returned to prison. The 
Pardon Board denies or approves the 
recommendation and sends its decision to 
the governor. The governor sends his de- 
cision to the parole director, who notifies 
the parolee that a permanent parole has 
been granted, or that it has been denied and 
that he must report to the warden at 
Kilby prison by a given date. 
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For the four year period, 1935-1938 
inclusive, the Parole Bureau supervised 
the parole of 133 men who were paroled 
at least one year prior to the date of 
this study, September 1, 1938, and who, 
therefore, have complete parole records.? 


FINDINGS 


Only a part of the statistical findings of 
this study is given here. The following 
data are selected samples and deal largely 
with the parole history. 

Racial Differences. Of the 133 paroles 
granted, 87 were to Negro prisoners, and 
46 to white prisoners. The larger num- 
ber of paroles was granted to Negroes 
because of the demand for them as farm 
hands and domestic help, and as unskilled 
laborers in other occupations. The occu- 
pational distribution of the parolees 
together with sources of employment, 
status of employment, and living condi- 
tions, is shown in Table 1. 

The following letters, samples of many 
received by the Parole Bureau illustrate 
the demand for Negro prisoners: 


(2) I can use a negro full time . . . will see that 
he has something to eat, and can keep him at 
work all the time clearing land, cutting wood 
and helping cultivate the land. I can put 
him to work any time he can get here. 

(2) I am in need of a negro farm hand and I am 
depending on one from you. And if you 
have one for me, you may write what prison 
I can get him and when. If an interview is 
required I will be glad to do so. 

(3) As I have a farm . . . where a crop has been 
started, I am anxious to get some good 
paroled convict to make and gather the crop. 
I would like to get some dependable middle 
age negro, who is trustworthy... . 


* This study includes only the 133 prisoners paroled 
through the administration of the Parole Bureau and 
with complete parole records. The 2,194 prisoners 
granted paroles by the governor with and without 
the approval of the Board of Pardons have no docu- 
mental parole records, and are, therefore, not in- 
cluded here. 
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(4) I understand the state is letting out prisoners 
on parole, if so I would like to get a negro 
named G. W. I am a farmer and own my 


TABLE 1 


Ractat Dirrerences 1n Occupations, SouRCcE OF 
Emp.LoyMent, Sta Tus or EMPLOYMENT, AND 
Livinc ConpITIONS OF 133 PAROLEES 


NEGRO | WHITE 
CLASS PAROL- | PAROL- 
EES EES 
OccuPaTION 
All Occupations 87 46 
Unskilled laborers.............. II II 
Automobile mechanics.......... ° 4 
Tenant facmers..... ° 2 
Source or EmpLoyMENT 
Parole 96 16 
Parolee's family ...............: 18 
Stratus or EMPLOYMENT 


Employed by former employer...| 29 21 
Not employed by former employer] 58 25 


Employed in former occupation..| 82 28 
Not employed in former occupa- 


Lrvinc ConpITIONs 


All Living Conditions............ 87 46 
Food and lodging furnished... .. 54 
Food purchased, lodging fur- 

own farm. . . . Please let me know as soon as 


you can as I want him to work on the farm. 


This sample of letters, as well as the 
data showing occupational distribution 
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and source of employment, illustrates a 
marked difference between parolees and 
the families of the parolees as to economic 
status and social distance. On a racial 
basis, the white parolees have an ad- 
vantage over the Negroes. 

During the parole period the paroles of 
10 Negroes and 5 whites were revoked 
because of crimes committed by them. 
Also, four Negroes voluntarily returned to 
prison because of dissatisfaction with 
parole conditions. The remaining 73 
Negroes and 41 whites served and worked 
continuously during the twelve month 
parole period. Five Negroes changed 
employers during the parole period in 


TABLE 2 
Torat Cash Incomz ror Twetve Monrss’ 
EMPLOYMENT 
NUMBER | sorar cas | AVERAGE 
Negro. 73 $7,612.03 | $104.26 
39* | 13,057-69| 334.81 
*Two of the 41 white parolees worked as 


share croppers and received no cash income for 
the twelve months’ work. 


order to get better wages. The total 
cash income received by the parolees for 
the twelve months’ employment is listed 
in Table 2. 

In the distribution of income, 48 of the 
73 Negroes and 7 of the 39 whites worked 
for twelve months, and received less than 
$100.00 in cash per man. No Negro 
parolee received more than $350.00 and 
no white parolee more than $1000.00. 
Table 3 shows the disposition of this 
income by the parolees. 

Kahn tests are given all male prisoners 
upon entrance to prison, and the results 
ate filed with the State Health Depart- 
ment. (See Table 4.) The State Health 
Department, however, has no record of 
27 Negroes and 4 whites included in this 


_ 
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study. The results of all tests given the 


TABLE 5 


male prisoners for the years 1929-1936 Rusucts or atu Kaun Tusts Given to Mate 


are seen in Table 5. 


TABLE 3 


Disposition or Income ror Twetve Monrtss’ 
Parore Periop 


NUMBER AVERAGE 

RACE or cases | TOTAL SAVED | SAVED PER 
Negro...........| §1 | $1,585.97 | $31.09 
AVERAGE 


a PAID | PAID PER 
RENT | PAROLEE 


22 $645.25 | $29.33 
17 1,287.50 75°74 
AVERAGE 


| PAID PER 
FOOD | PAROLEE 


43 | $2,827.52 | $65.76 
30 4309-53 | 143-65 
TABLE 4 


Exrent or OF PAROLEES UPON 
Prison 


Prisoners BY THE STATE HEALTH 
DgPaRTMENT, 1929-1936 


vean | positive | NEGATIVE 
| 2235 22.3 77-7 
1930 2726 26.7 73-3 
1931 4341 25.2 74.8 
1932 5616 25.1 74-7 
1933 4346 27-0 73+0 
1935 4°97 25-7 74-3 
1936 4350 32.6 67.4 


Diversity of Opinion in Parole Adminis- 
tration. All applications for parole cleared 
through the Parole Bureau are reviewed 
by the Director of the Parole Bureau, the 
State Board of Pardons, and the governor, 
who has the constitutional power to 
grant or deny the paroles with or without 
the approval of the Director of the Parole 
Bureau or the State Board of Pardons. 
The diversity of opinion of the three 
administrative units is shown in Table 6. 
As indicated in this table the Director of 


NUMBER OF 
| POSITIVE Parole approved 133 applications; of these 
werner, “rane the State Board of Pardons approved 74 
SYPHILIS 
and denied 59; the governor in turn dis- 
Negro.........: 60 22 38 agreed with the decisions of the State 
Board of Pardons and approved the entire 
TABLE 6 
Oprntons ON APPLICATIONS OF PRISONERS FOR PAROLE 
| | stam coveaxos 
RACE OF APPLI- 
Approved | Denied | Approved| Denied | Approved | Denied 
For Temporary Parowe 
For PerMaNnent Parore 
> 114 113 I 71 43 78 36 
73 72 I 45 28 45 28 
44 ee 41 41 ° 26 15 33 8 


# 
| 
| 
B 
iy, 
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133 applications, thereby placing the 
applicants on parole under the supervision 
of the Parole Bureau. Of these 133 
parolees, 114 served the twelve months’ 
parole period and applied for permanent 
parole. The opinions on these applica- 
tions are also shown in Table 6. 

The Parole Bureau during four years, 
1935-1938 inclusive, supervised only 133 
parolees. Of these, 113 served the entire 
period successfully and were approved by 
the Director of Parole for permanent 
parole. The governor, however, for rea- 
sons known only to him denied 36 and 
granted paroles to 78. During the same 
four-year period, the governor granted 
2,194 paroles without the approval of the 
Parole Bureau. These paroles were granted 
without social investigations of the pris- 
oners, and without supervision during the 
parole period. Thus it is evident that the 
Parole Bureau is merely a political gesture 
to ease public opinion, and that the grant- 
ing of paroles is a political privilege of the 
governor to be used according to his 
wishes. 

A warden of Kilby Prison, who has 
worked in the convict department for the 
past 20 years, and who, therefore, has 
much inside information about the parole 
system, had the following to say in a 
recent interview: 


I do not like the parole system at all. Haven't I 
seen it operate time and again for the overthrow of 
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justice? Ihave seen bankers and wealthy prisoners 
come in here and hardly take off their collars and ties 
before they are paroled. And I've seen poor boys 
come in here for stealing a cow and have to serve full 
time. 

Money is the curse of the whole thing. Why, I 
saw one lawyer paid $750 to act for a prisoner who 
wanted a 60-day parole. The prisoner got the parole 
he wanted and thought it was time enough. He got 
a pretty good start in the 60 days; but the officers out 
in California were kind enough to pick him up for us 
at the end of that time, and we had to bring him back 
from clear across the continent. 

The way that particular parole was worked will 
indicate the curse of the whole system; the parole was 
gotten for the prisoner by a man in the state legisla- 
ture. 

You see, most of the men who come. . . to serve 
in the legislature are lawyers. These men have a 
perfect right to be called by a prisoner who wants to 
employ them as lawyers, but not at all as legislators. 
So they go to the prison in their capacity as lawyers 
and the prisoner hires them to get him paroled. 

As lawyers, the men seek the parole. They put it 
through the regular, legal channels; and all the time 
they are acting as lawyers only. But the governor 
is a man, and no more. Every governor has certain 
bills that he wants put through. He knows that the 
legislature must pass these bills. The more friends 
he has in the legislature, the more chance he has of 
getting his bills through....So prisoner after 
prisoner is released, at least those prisoners who have 
money enough to employ lawyers who happen to be 
in the state legislature.* 


It seems whatever success parole has 
had in Alabama has been in spite of the 
parole system, not because of it. 

8 See James Saxon Childers’ interview with Warden 


Frank Boswell in magazine section of Birmingham 
News-Age Herald, p. 3, February 5, 1939. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
The New my Conference on Family Relations will be held at Harvard 


University on 


uly 24, 25 and 26, 1940. At this conference many leading 


oo and authorities on the family and child problems will be present. 
he meetings and round tables of this conference are open without charge to all 
officially registered in the Harvard Summer School and to all others upon pay- 
ment of a small fee. Those interested in yey, Cm in this program should 


write Carle C. Zimmerman, Chairman of the 


ew England Conference on 


Family Relations, 200 Emerson Hall, Harvard University. 


* 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


Contributions to this will include ori, 
ting the family. 
like to receive reports 


copies of any material relating to the family and marriage. 


ial investigations and research, 


FAMILY LIFE IN A RURAL COMMUNITY* 


FRANK D. ALEXANDER 
Clemson College 


HE Stantonville community is 

located in the east-central part of 

McNairy County, Tennessee. The 
county occupies the watershed between 
the Tennessee and Mississippi rivers. 
The topography of the county varies from 
undulating to hilly, while that of the 
Stantonville community is generally roll- 
ing, broken by an occasional hillock. 
The upper geological layer of that part of 
McNairy County in which Stantonville 
is located is designated as terrace deposits 
which are composed of gravel, sand, and 
silt. While the silt loams are well suited 
to farming, there are poor gravelly areas, 
and much of the soil is lacking in lime, 
phosphate, and nitrogen. The soil is 
especially susceptible to erosion. 

The inhabitants of Stantonville are 
people of the soil as is shown by the place 
of birth of the present generation of hus- 
bands and wives, most of whom were 
born on farms. There is no marked long- 
distance mobility. Considerable kinship 
exists among families. Historical facts 


*See also Mothers of the South. Portraiture of the 
White Tenant Farm Woman, by Margaret Jarman 
Hagood, which has just been released by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press and which is reviewed 
on page 450 of this issue. 


and present conditions in the community 
indicate fairly conclusively that Stanton- 
ville folk are, in no small degree, de- 
scendants of that large group of southern 
whites, some of whom were moderately 
well-to-do but most of whom were poor 
and had no slaves. These people were 
especially numerous in the hills and poor 
lands on the border of the cotton growing 
areas of the South. 

The Stantonville community was 
studied in great detail for the purpose of 
portraying the culture of a community 
selected according to criteria that might 
yield a study of the tenancy problem 
which would be particularistic and con- 
sequently less general than the usual study 
of tenancy. The material presented here 
is concerned with only one phase of the 
community’s culture, though from all 
appearances the major focus of the cul- 
ture. The criteria used in selecting the 
community were (1) a community hav- 
ing a majority of tenants, but with a 
fairly large number of owners of small 
farms, thus precluding the possibility of 
a plantation economy; (2) a community 
without any or with only a few Negroes; 
(3) a community in which cotton culture 
was the dominant type of agriculture; 
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(4) a community with a fairly stable rate 
of tenancy since 1900. 

A comprehensive outline, based on ex- 
tensive examination of cultural studies 
and textbooks in anthropology and soci- 
ology, was used as a guide for collecting 
data. A schedule, covering both socio- 
logical and economic phases of life was 
constructed for securing data from fami- 
lies. Of approximately 252 families in 
the community area, 161, or 63.9 percent, 
were studied in varying degrees of com- 
pleteness by means of the family schedule. 
One hundred and five of these families 
were tenants and 56 were owners. A 
questionnaire dealing with the habits, 
experiences, and interests of children was 
filled out by 81 school children. For a 
sample of 217 families, a list of 27 ques- 
tions dealing with health, medical care, 
birth control, and a number of intimate 
family matters was covered during a 
series of interviews with the local physi- 
cian. Interviews were held with one 
of the local preachers and with all the 
school teachers. Several of the older 
citizens were visited for the purpose of 
securing historical facts about the com- 
munity. The churches and schools were 
studied in detail. A survey of the local 
stores and other business enterprises was 
made. Lists of weather, planting, and har- 
vesting signs; good and bad luck signs; and 
home remedies for sickness were obtained 
from papers prepared by school children. 
Intimate information about individuals 
and families was obtained from four local 
people employed to assist in the study. 
A file of notes on gossip, observations, and 
family affairs that came to the attention 
of the investigator was kept. A calendar 
of community events for a little over a 
month was assembled. Data on the AAA 
program were obtained from the county 
agricultural bureau, relief data from the 
county relief office, and vital statistics 
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from the official civil district rec- 
ords. 

This analysis of Stantonville family 
life is functional. Such an approach 
offers an opportunity for portraying the 
complex behavior patterns operative in 
the family institution. Moreover, it is 
through this type of analysis that the 
significance of the family group within a 
culture may be determined. Differences 
between owner and tenant families are 
emphasized throughout the study. 


THE ECONOMIC FUNCTION 


The economic function of Stantonville 
families looms sufficiently large to war- 
rant primary consideration. Earning a 
living consumes a large part of the time 
of men, women, and children. Basic 
physical needs and the means of satisfying 
them form a closer chain of sequence than 
is common in the urban family. The 
general procedure for gaining a livelihood 
has been fixed for years. Cotton culture 
with its rush periods and consequent 
seasonal demand for many laborers has 
long made obligatory the work of women 
and children. 

Work of children. Of 80 school children 
from whom information was obtained, 79 
percent work in the field regularly during 
the cropping season, 7 percent help during 
rush periods, and 14 percent do no field 
work. Several of this latter group are 
children whose fathers do not farm.! 
A larger proportion of tenant children 
work in the fields than is the case of chil- 
dren of owners. Requiring work of chil- 
dren appears to be a necessity which has 
become an accepted part of the culture. 
Whatever difference exists in favor of 
owner children may be explained by the 


1 Since the median age for the group was 14 years 
it is not probable that any large number of the chil- 
dren in the sample were young enough to be excluded 
from work in the fields. 


: : 
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better economic condition of owner fami- 
lies? which, in some instances, has pro- 
vided contacts with changing ideas* 
about work of children causing parents 
to look with disfavor on child labor. 
Girls as well as boys do field work. The 
proportion of girls doing field work regu- 
larly and during rush periods does not 
differ significantly from the proportion of 
boys. Obviously the next generation of 
wives in Stantonville will be thoroughly 
apprenticed in farm industry and ready 
with both skill and attitude to work in 
the field by the side of their husbands. 

Forty-nine children remembered how 
old they were when they began to work 
in the fields. The median age at which 
they began was eight. Eight years was 
also the median for both the owner and 
tenant children composing the group. 
Clearly the custom is for children to begin 
to work at an early age with no difference 
between tenants and owners in their ad- 
herence to the custom. 

Through questionnaires administered to 
school children information was obtained 
on the extent to which children perform 
certain- household and farm tasks, such as, 
caring for chickens, caring for hogs, feed- 
ing stock, milking cows, drawing water, 
tending garden, splitting wood, bringing 
in wood, making own clothes, washing, 
ironing, cooking, cleaning house. The 
greater proportion of the boys and girls 
in the community have definite tasks to 
perform. Children are contributing mem- 
bers in the family unit. While there is 
some specialization of work on the basis 
of sex, a surprising number of the tasks 


? The median net cash income of 25 owner families 
was $281.26 as compared with a median net cash in- 
come for 60 tenant families of $137.51. 

* Owner families possess radios more frequently 
than do tenant families; they subscribe to magazines 
and newspapers more frequently and have on the 
average a larger number of books. 
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are performed by both boys and girls. 
Differences between tenant and owner 
children in the performance of farm and 
household tasks are not significant. 

Work of wives. Work is the lot of the 
woman in the Stantonville community. 
Not only does present physical necessity 
demand this, but it has become a demand 
of the culture. There is no stigma con- 
nected with the working of women. 
Men even boast that their wives help 
them with the farm work. The natural- 
ness of manual work being performed by 
women is well illustrated in the remark 
of a woman boasting about her ability 
as a gardener, ‘‘Nobody can help me do 
that. I can beat ‘em. Don’t think 
anybody can beat me gardening.”’ 

The wives of men actually engaged in 
farming were studied in respect to their 
farm work. Of 116 wives on whom 
records were obtained as to their work in 
the field, 26 percent work regularly during 
the entire cropping season, while 60 per- 
cent help during rush periods. Fourteen 
percent do not work in the fields. There 
is some difference in this respect between 
the wives of tenants and owners. The 
most significant difference is that over 
twice as great a proportion of wives of 
owners as contrasted with wives of ten- 
ants do no field work. The data indicate 
rather extensive heavy farm work for 
wives in both owner and tenant families. 

Wives whose husbands are engaged in 
farming also perform such tasks as caring 
for chickens, caring for hogs, feeding the 
stock, milking cows, getting water, and 
working in the garden. Except for feed- 
ing hogs and stock, large proportions of 
the wives perform all of these tasks either 
entirely or partly. Nor does the work of 
Stantonville wives stop here. Washing, 
ironing, making clothes, canning, and 
cleaning the house are tasks which most 
of the women must perform. Tenant and 
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owner wives do not differ significantly in 
respect to the proportions performing 
these various farm and household tasks. 

Work of husbands. Because women work 
so hard, the men are not thereby released 
from toil. During the planting, cultivat- 
ing, and harvesting seasons they work 
long hours. Observation confirms this 
on every hand. Men are able to escape 
from work more often than women. On 
rainy days they go to town, while the 
women stay at home to perform the re- 
quired daily household tasks. During 
the short period after crops have been 
“laid by’’ in the late summer and in the 
winter between harvesting and plowing, 
men have a good deal of leisure time. The 
best evidence for this escape from work on 
the part of men is the large number that 
gather around the stores at the community 
center. 

The long day. The long day is an indica- 
tion of how these family groups work. 
During the late fall, which is the end of 
the cotton picking season and the begin- 
ning of the corn harvesting, 4:30 is the 
hour for rising among the families who 
have a definite time to rise. Tenants 
rise about 4:00 A.M., owners about 5:00 
A.M. The usual hour for retiring is 8, 
with the same hour for both owners and 
tenants. 

‘*Trading.’’ A phase of the economic 
function of the family is the matter of 
purchasing goods from the local stores 
and those in nearby towns. This activity 
is largely the business of the husband and 
illustrates his dominance in the family 
group. When asked about going to vari- 
ous trade centers, wives made such re- 
marks as: 


“I have been to Stantonville only twice since I 
matried.”’ 


“I never go to town at all.” 


“I never go any place to trade." 
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Patriarchal pattern. A striking feature 
of the economic function of the family 
is the fact that it is operative within the 
patriarchal pattern. The more specialized 
work of men as contrasted to the more 
generalized work of women, the unending 
toil of women as contrasted to the idle 
periods in the work of men, the working 
of children in the fields as though they 
were slaves of their fathers, and the leav- 
ing of the purchasing of goods at the trade 
center to the husband, all are characteris- 
tics of the patriarchal pattern. The in- 
vestigation uncovered even more direct 
evidence of the dominant position of the 
husband. Both husbands and _ wives 
were asked whether the husband, wife, 
or both should be head of the house. 
Almost three-fourths of the wives think 
the husband should be head of the house, 
while a little over one-half of the hus- 
bands hold this view. The opinion of the 
wives is probably more indicative of the 
actual practice. They are accommodated 
to a subordinate position and admit it 
without hesitancy, while the husbands 
tend to give views that conform to the 
stereotyped chivalric attitude frequently as- 
sumed by superiors. Wives of tenants and 
owners differ little in their answers to the 
question. The owner husbands are some- 
what more liberal than tenant husbands. 


BIOLOGICAL FUNCTION 


Closely related to making a living and 
next in importance is the biological func- 
tion of the family. Whether or not de- 
mand for many hands to work operates 
to increase fertility has never been fully 
established. One is impressed with the 
inevitableness of the biological function 
in the Stantonville families. Unimpeded 
by the growing urban taboo often attached 
to large families or by effective knowledge 
of birth control, reproduction is the 
normal sequence of mating. Just as there 
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is no taboo in having children, so there is 
no obligation tohave them. They are the 
simple, unrestrained expression of life. 

Birth control. The extent of birth con- 
trol knowledge and the effectiveness of 
the methods employed should give some 
indication as to the accuracy of some of 
the general impressions indicated above. 
Information concerning birth control 
knowledge and practice was obtained 
from the local physician. Two hundred 
married couples were checked with him 
as to whether or not the husband and 
wife had any knowledge of birth control. 
To the best of his knowledge, 51 percent 
of these 200 couples have some knowledge 
of birth control while 49 percent have no 
such information. When asked about 
about the actual methods practiced, the 
doctor was able to give information on 
94 of the 102 families in which husband 
and wife knew about birth control. It 
is striking that 87 percent practice coitus 
interruptus while only 13 percent use some 
type of contraceptive device. The differ- 
ence in birth control practices of owners 
and tenants is not significant. If any 
degree of accuracy is granted to the doc- 
tor’s opinions, it appears that knowledge 
of effective means of birth control is 
relative infrequent. 

Size of families. The median size ot 
family, including husband, wife, and 
children at home,‘ in a sample of 153 
families is 4.05. For 100 tenant families 
in this sample the median is 4.25 and for 
53 owner families 3.75. There are rela- 
tives, other than husband, wife, and 
children, living with several families. 
When these are included, the median for 
the entire group is 4.33; for owner fami- 
lies 4.06; and for tenant families 4.55. 


‘The family group as used here may include hus- 
band, wife, and children at home; one parent and 
children at home; or husband and wife. Children 
away from home attending school are included. 
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These medians may be compared with the 
medians on size of family which are given 
in the 1930 census. The median size of 
family of native whites of native parent- 
age® in four of the largest cities in Tennes- 
see in 1930 was: Memphis 3.27, Nashville 
3.42, Chattanooga 3.60, and Knoxville 
3-67. These medians in every case are 
lower than that (4.33) for all Stantonville 
families when relatives living with the 
family group are included. Such com- 
parisons indicate that the biological 
function in the Stantonville families is 
less restrained than is the case in urban 
families in the same general area. The 
median size of family among native whites 
of native parentage in the rural-farm popu- 
lation® of Tennessee is 4.25. Since the 
median size of families in Stantonville is 
4:33, it appears that, in general, the size 
of Stantonville families is somewhat 
typical of that for the rural-farm popula- 
tion of the State. Furthermore the aver- 
age tenant family of Stantonville is larger 
and the average owner family smaller 
than the average rural-farm family of the 
State. 

Marriage and courtship. Preliminary to 
the biological functioning of the family 
is marriage. Marriage takes place at 
an early age for both women and men. 
For 159 wives the median age at which 
first married was 18. Wives of owners 
married on the average a year later than 


5 This class of the population was used as it corre- 
sponds more closely to the stock found in Stanton- 
ville. 

® The United States Census divides the rural popu- 
lation into two classes, rural-farm and rural-nonfarm. 
The rural-farm population comprises all persons 
living on farms, without regard to occupation. The 
rural-nonfarm population includes all persons living 
outside cities or other incorporared places having 
2,500 inhabitants or more who do not live on farms. 
The rural-farm population is the class of rural popu- 
lation in which the Stantonville families might best 
be classified. 
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did those of tenants. Men marry about 
3 years later than women. For 154 men 
the median age at which first married was 
21. Tenants marry a year ‘and a half 
earlier than owners. 

Courtship and marriage are very simple 
among these people. The type of housing 
sets some limitations upon courtship. 
Tenants have on the average only three 
rooms. This means that some houses 
have only two rooms; and when there 
are three rooms, two of them are often 
used for bedrooms. Such houses are not 
convenient for courting. The automobile, 
show, and public dance hall to which the 
city boy or girl may resort, when the 
girl lives in crowded quarters, are lacking. 

No great amount of attention is given 
directly by parents to courtship and mar- 
riage of their children. According to the 
opinion of the local doctor, few parents 
give their children any advice about sex. 

The wedding ceremony is devoid of all 
the usual trappings and ritual common 
to middle and upper classes of the city. 
Religious interpretation of marriage is 
lacking. The church recedes into the 
background at marriage. The State is 
the agency most often dealt with from the 
purchase of the marriage license to what- 
ever blessing the couple may receive. 
Thirty-three percent of 143 couples had 
been declared ‘‘man and wife’’ by a 
minister, whereas in 59 percent of the 
cases a magistrate had performed the 
ceremony, and in 8 percent the ceremony 
was performed by some civil official other 
than a magistrate. Tenants use the 
minister 10 percent less often than do 
owners. 

It is not surprising after knowing by 
whom marriages are performed, to learn 
that the place is an indifferent matter. 
Only 3 percent of 143 heads of families 
were married in a church. There is no 
significant difference between owners and 
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tenants in this respect. Twenty-seven 
percent of the husbands and wives were 
married at home. Owners marry at home 
about twice as often as tenants. The 
magistrate’s office is all that 33 percent 
demand. Tenants get married here more 
frequently than owners. The magis- 
trate’s home is used by 6 percent of the 
couples, with little difference between 
owners and tenants. The preacher's study 
or home is used in 15 percent of the cases 
with little difference between owners 
and tenants. Six percent of the couples 
used the courthouse. All of this group 
were tenants. Ten percent used various 
places, such as ‘‘the middle of the road,”’ 


“cotton gin,’’ ‘in street of Adamsville,”’ 
‘county line,’’ buggy in front of 
magistrate’s house.’’ The difference be- 
tween owners and tenants in regard to 
these novel places is not significant. Nor 
is the actual number so significant as it 
is suggestive of the informality of the 
wedding ceremony. 

Illegitimacy. Despite the simplicity of 
the marriage procedure, it is generally 
accepted as the preliminary step to the 
performance of the biological function. 
Relatively few children are born out of 
wedlock. Information about illegitimate 
children of parents in approximately 206 
families was obtained from the local 
doctor and other persons. Of these only 
16 families had parents one or both of 
whom had had illegitimate children or 
children born after marriage but conceived 
before marriage. A total of 17 illegiti- 
mates and six legitimately born persons 
whose mothers were pregnant before 
marriage were discovered. This total 
appears small in view of the fact that at 
least two generations were considered. 
The difference between owners and ten- 
ants in respect to illegitimacy is not 
significant. A number of important facts 
were obtained on 11 illegitimate children 
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and their mothers and fathers. The most 
significant conclusion to be drawn from 
the facts is that illegitimacy in itself does 
not appear to constitute a serious social 
stigma. It is possible to ‘‘live down”’ 
such a record as is suggested by the fact 
that several very respected citizens of the 
community are either illegitimates or 
have had illegitimate children. These 
facts emphasize the unrestrained nature 
of the culture. Violation of the sex 
taboo before marriage appears to occur 
only infrequently. But when such vio- 
lation does occur there is no puritanical 
indignation. The violation is accepted 
in a quiet way and tucked away in the 
memories of people for some future day 
when it may serve to plague the offenders 
in a conflict situation having little or no 
reference to the violation of the sex taboo. 

Permanence of marriage. Mattiages ap- 
pear to be fairly permanent in the Stanton- 
ville community. In a sample of 161 
women and 159 men who have been mar- 
ried there is one divorced woman and 
another whose husband has deserted her. 

A fairly large proportion of both men 
and women hold liberal views about di- 
vorce. This is probably a reflection of 
their simple, free culture. Divorce does 
not occur because life is not complicated. 
Women work most of the time, have little 
time to nurse grievances, are economically 
dependent, and are little exposed to 
influences making for dissatisfaction with 
their lot. Consequently the divorce prob- 
lem is seldom raised. With such expe- 
rience it is not strange that there is no 
strong opposition to divorce. It is a 
matter of little concern. When conditions 
arise which justify it, the general un- 
restrained character of the culture lends 
itself to tolerance. 


EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION 


The family functions in an educational 
capacity in a great many ways that are 
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scarcely recognized. Many of the more 
subtle aspects of the culture are trans- 
mitted through the channel of family 
life. Among the aspects of the function 
investigated were the educational goals 
which parents set before their children, 
informal training in farm and household 
work, the nature of discipline, instruction 
in political and religious matters, and 
assistance given in preparation of school 
lessons. 

Educational goals. No influence is more 
important than the educational goals 
that parents hold before their children. 
Mothers and fathers were asked: How far 
in school do you want your children to 
go? While slightly over one-fourth of 
the parents want their children to com- 
plete high school and almost one-fourth 
set some college training as a goal, there 
were many parents who had no very 
definite educational goals for their chil- 
dren. A larger proportion of owners 
than tenants had high school or college 
goals for their children. 

Training in farm and household tasks. 
The impression one receives is that for 
these parents the future is distant and the 
present very real. Holding before their 
children goals of achievement is not nearly 
so important as getting the day’s work 
done. So it is that teaching girls house- 
hold tasks and boys how to farm is an 
important feature of these homes. In 
most of the families girls are taught to 
cook, sew, work, iron, clean the house, and 
care for the baby. Tenant girls are taught 
child care somewhat more frequently 
than are owner girls, otherwise the differ- 
ences between owners and tenants in pass- 
ing on the skills necessary for these tasks 
are negligible. Boys are not often taught 
trades of any sort, but tenants and owners 
alike teach their boys to farm. 

Discipline. Involved in the educational 
function of the family is the method of 
control which is used for compelling its 
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immature members to accept its own as 
well as the community's customary ways 
of behavior. Parents in all tenant homes 
whip their children, as do 89 percent of the 
owner parents. Discipline is shared by 
both husband and wife in 83 percent of 
128 families. Tenants and owners differ 
little in this respect. 

Political and religious training in the 
home. The families of Stantonville are 
more or less loosely related to certain 
community institutions such as govern- 
ment, church, and school. Parents play 
some part in acquainting the young with 
the activities of these institutions or in 
aiding them to carry on their educational 
functions. The political views of chil- 
dren receive very little conscious direction 
from parents. More tenants than owners 
give attention to this matter. 

The church usually expects parents to 
give their children certain instruction 
such as teaching them to pray and study 
their Sunday school lessons. Less than 
half of the parents teach their children to 
pray, and slightly over half study the 
Sunday school lesson with their children. 
A greater proportion of owner than tenant 
families have parents who give their 
children such instruction. 

Parental help with school lessons. Large 
numbers of parents claimed to help their 
children with their school lessons as well 
as correct their English. The principal 
of the Stantonville School, however, held 
that parents were quite indifferent about 
their children’s lessons, and the language 
of the children testified to the ineffective- 
ness of their parents’ efforts in correcting 
their English. 


RELIGIOUS FUNCTION 


The rural family has often been consid- 
ered the stronghold of religion. R. H. 
Holmes in his Rural Sociology (1932.) makes 
this very strong statement about the 
religion of the rural family. 
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Generation after generation, parents pass on to 
their children customs in regard to religious atti- 
tudes. . . . The determination of religious parents to 
train their children well in the field of religion is very 
real. The very salvation of their children’s souls 
seems to them to be at stake. Therefore, not alone 
beliefs but emotional attitudes and types of expres- 
sion are jealously fostered in those they love. 


This rather extravagant statement repre- 
sents the stereotyped conception of the 
religion of the rural family. The facts 
of this study do not entirely support this 
view. 

Religious ritual in the home. Investiga- 
tion was made of several simple religious 
practices which appeared to be within the 
sphere of family religion. Religious ritual 
at meal time and family prayers receive 
attention from only a few families. Read- 
ing the Bible as a group is more 
widespread. There are no consistent dif- 
ferences between owners and tenants in 
the performance of these religious rites. 

Religious instruction in the home. In 
connection with the educational function 
of the family it was pointed out that a 
certain amount of religious instruction 
takes place in the home. Parents teach 
their children to pray and study the 
Sunday school lesson with them. The 
data indicate that in these practices par- 
ents are much more zealous than they are 
in the performance of such religious ritual 
as grace at the table, family prayers, and 
Bible reading. 


RECREATIONAL FUNCTION 


Where there is so much work to be done, 
recreation is sure to have its limitations. 
In fact in a culture where work is a virtue, 
play is likely to be looked upon with 
antagonism. As one parent expressed 
it: ‘‘I ain’t got no use for them games. I 
think ball games are wrong. Ain't got 
no use for’em.’’ Such antagonism doubt- 
lessly represents less of the puritanical 
taboo on pleasure and more of the disgust 
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which the practical, hard working type 
holds for the ‘‘foolishness’’ of any sort of 


y. 

Play of children. School children listed 
the games which they play at home. Of 
69 children, 19 percent indicated they do 
not play any games; 15 percent of the 
owner children do not play any games at 
home and 23 percent of tenant children 
do not. No distinctively local quality can 
be claimed for the games which Stanton- 
ville children play. Of 111 families, 72 
percent never play together as a group. 
The difference between owners and tenants 
in this respect is not significant. There 
are household pets, a dog or cat or both, 
in most homes. A little over one-half of 
123 families which have children at home 
have toys for them. Children in owner 
families have toys more frequently than 
children in tenant families; however, the 
difference is not significant. 

Music. Music provides some leisure 
time activity in the home. Indicative of 
this is the fact that in 56 percent of 126 
families parents have attempted to teach 
their children to sing. Parents in owner 
homes teach their children to sing more 
frequently than those in tenant homes. 
Slightly over one-fourth of the families 
have children who can play musical instru- 
ments. Owner families more frequently 
have children who can play musical 
instruments than do tenant families. 

Reading. Reading is a leisure time 
activity that belongs essentially to the 
home. For parents in an urban home the 
newspaper provides a ready source of 
reading material; this is certainly not true 
of parents in the Stantonville homes. Of 
154 families 81 percent take no newspaper, 
17 percent a metropolitan paper, and 2 
percent only a county weekly. Of ror 
families of tenants 90 percent receive no 
newspaper, and of 53 owner families 62 
percent fail to receive a newspaper. 
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Books in the household are no certain 
index of reading habits; they are merely 
indicative of opportunity for such recrea- 
tion, Only a small percentage of the 
families have no books, but for 140 fami- 
lies the median number of books per family 
is only 1. For 45 owner families the 
median is 2, and for 95 tenant families 1. 

Magazines supply another source of 
recreation. The median number of maga- 
zines for the entire group is 1. For the 
tenants the median is 1 and for the 
owners 2. 

The reading of books by children may be 
considered a phase of their recreational 
life in the home, though a considerable 
amount of such reading is doubtlessly 
done at school. For a sample of school 
children the median number of books 
read was 3.’ For the children of owners 
it was 3, but for tenants 2. 

Radio. The radio has invaded a number 
of the homes of this community and 
provides a new source of recreation. 
However, the extent of the invasion is 
not so great. Of 158 families only 21 
percent have radios. Of 104 tenants only 
12 percent have them, while 37 percent of 
54 owners have them. Nevertheless, there 
is more listening to radio programs than 
these data would suggest. Those who 
have no radio go to listen in with a neigh- 
bor who owns one. Numbers of the men 
and older boys listen in at one of the local 
stores. 

Vacation and travel. Only a small pro- 
portion of husbands and wives in either 
tenant or owner homes had a vacation 
from home during the year that the study 
was made. Tenant husbands and wives 
were less fortunate than owner husbands 
and wives in this respect. No large 


7 The questionnaire, through which this informa- 
tion was obtained, was administered to children from 
the sixth through the twelfth grade. The ages of the 
children ranged from 11 to 21 years. 
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percentage of husbands and wives of 
either tenure group made a trip of 100 
miles or more during the year. A greater 
proportion of both husbands and wives in 
owner families had taken such a trip than 
was the case in tenant families. 

Children in school were asked how 
many trips of over 100 miles they had 
made during their lifetime. For every 
seven and one-half years that the average 
tenant child has lived he has made 1 trip 
of over 100 miles, while for every four 
and two-thirds years that the average 
owner child has lived he has made trips 
of similar length. 


PROTECTIVE FUNCTION 


‘Throughout history the family has 
afforded protection to its members. The 
marriage contract that comes down from 
earlier times carries the promise to protect. 
The family has traditionally guarded its 
members against bodily harm from ene- 
mies and against economic insecurity in 
infancy, illness and old age.’’® Within 
recent years especially in urban communi- 
ties other agencies have assumed a con- 
siderable part of this function. How- 
ever, families in the Stantonville 
community appear to have retained many 
of their protective functions. Moreover, 
outside agencies have added little to what- 
ever protection the family affords. 

Protection of health and care of the aged. 
Protection of health is still a family matter 
in the Stantonville community. Babies 
are born in the home and not in the hos- 
pital. Home remedies are administered, 
and the use of patent medicine, which is 
only a step removed from home remedies, 
flourishes. The local doctor comes only 


8 Report of the President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, Recent Social Trends in the United States, 
(New York: McGraw Book Company, Inc., 1933), 
p- 672. 

* Ibid., pp. 672-674. 
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when called by the family and is paid out 
of family funds. Of 200 families checked 
with the doctor, 116 had had one or more 
persons who were ill at some time during 
the past year. In 115 of 116 cases the 
doctor was able to give information about 
hospitalization. According to him only 
seven of the families had had anyone cared 
for in a hospital. From this record it 
appears that for the most part sick mem- 
bers of the family remain in the home for 
treatment. 

The aged are still cared for by the 
family group. Of 161 families there are 
seven which have dependent old persons 
present in the household. All of these 
are either aged mothers or fathers. 


AFFECTIONAL FUNCTION 


Affection in the Stantonville families is 
expressed by simple acts of helpfulpess 
and kindliness that occur in the daily 
routine of household and farm work. 
No large number of families observes 
special occasions, such as, marriage dates, 
birthdays, Mother’s Day, or Easter by the 
giving of presents. Owner families more 
frequently than tenant families observe 
these occasions with some simple ritual. 
Gifts of some sort find their way into 
practically all homes at Christmas time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Analysis of family life in the Stanton- 
ville community according to the major 
functions which the family performs leads 
to several conclusions: 

1. That many of the patterns through 
which the family performs its various 
functions are characterized by simplicity 
and freedom from restraint. Indicative 
of these characteristics are such facts as 
the following: (a) Reproduction proceeds 
without taboo or effort at effective con- 
trol. (b) Marriage is reduced to the 
simplest possible ritual with no require- 
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ments as to place or functionaires and with 
religious sanctions unemphasized. (c) Il- 
legitimates and their biological parents 
suffer no serious social disapproval. (d) 
Affectional patterns are simple and un- 
obtrusive with no great embellishment 
such as the urban family has forced upon 
it from commercial interests. (e) Reli- 
gious rituals and practices in the home are 
not frequently observed. 

2. That characteristics of the patri- 
archal family have persisted in the families 
of Stantonville. The persistence of these 
patriarchal characteristics are reflected in: 
(a) the work of children in the fields; 
(b) the generalized, unending toil of 
women; (c) the more specialized work of 
men with occasional periods of idleness; 
(d) the dominance of the husband as 
shown in his privilege to do the family 
“‘tmading’’ and as admitted by his wife. 

3. That the persistence of a simple, 
unrestrained family life along with the 
patriarchal type of family are character- 
istics of primitive life and indicative of a 
fairly marked degree of isolation from the 
influences of the more complex culture 
that tends to characterize urban com- 
munities. 

4. That most of the behavior patterns 
through which the various functions of 
the family are performed belong to both 
owner and tenant families. Those differ- 
ences which do not occur are frequently 


the results of the better economic status 
of owners. Thus owner homes are more 
often or better supplied with musical 
instruments, radios, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books than are tenant homes; 
more often provide vacation and travel 
experience for their members; more often 
have parents who set higher educational 
goals for their children; less frequently 
have their wives and children at work in 
the fields; and have more expensive rituals 
for the expression of affection. Even the 
larger families which tenants have may 
be the reflection of influences which result 
from economic differences. 

5. That the important feature of the 
educational function of the Stantonville 
families is the informal training which is 
provided boys and girls in farm and house- 
hold tasks. This is to be contrasted with 
the urban family where frequently no 
training is given children for any occupa- 
tion at which they may earn their living. 

6. That, although data are almost 
totally absent for making comparisons 
with former times, good judgment sug- 
gests relatively little loss in the major 
family functions to outside agencies. 

7. That, since the functions of the 
Stantonville families command the ener- 


gies and interests of their members so . 


completely, the family group unmistak- 
ably becomes the focus of the community's 
life. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


The Institute for Research in Social Science at the University of North Caro- 
lina will issue each September for the use of teachers of marriage and the family 
and those interested in domestic problems an annotated bibliography — 

] 


by Ernest R. Groves of the Institute staff. The first bibliography wi 


appear 


in the fall of 1940 and can be had by addressing Katharine Jocher, Assistant 
Director of the Institute for Research in Social Science. With the first order a 
cover will be furnished so that the material in loose leaf form as it appears 


yearly may be bound together. 
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CARE OF THE AGED—A FAMILY PROBLEM? 


WILLIAM A. CORNELL 
Macalester College 


PERUSAL of the contents of ten 
Aw! American textbooks on 

the Family (published during the 
past seven years) reveals an almost com- 
plete disregard for the consideration of the 
problems of the care and status of the aged 
in contemporary American culture. This 
fact leads one to raise the question as to 
whether such a dearth of material relative 
to problems of the aged is due to an over- 
sight on the part of writers in the text- 
book field, or to the fact that the care of 
the aged is no longer a matter of family 
function and concern. 

Looking at the problem in broad per- 
spective there seems to be, on the one 
hand, a trend in current thinking and 
practice to shift the responsibility for care 
of the aged to other institutions than that 
of the family. Kimball Young gives us 
an idea of what is in process: ‘In our 
individualistic society the provisions for 
old age have rested upon efforts of the 
person himself and on his family. Only 
gradually as a new collective spirit grows 
are we coming to realize a certain re- 
sponsibility of the state and larger com- 
munity to provide care for old age through 
old age pension and old age insurance’’— 
he might have added private and public 
homes for the old. Likewise in W. F. 
Ogburn’s familiar discussion of the dimi- 
nution of the importance of certain 
institutional functions of the family he 
cites convincing statistical evidence to 
show the decline of the family’s *‘pro- 
tective function’’ in respect to the aged 
and the assumption of such care, in many 


1 Kimball Young, An Introductory Sociology (New 
York, 1934), p. 388. 


instances, by the state or some other 
nonfamilial institution.? 

Nevertheless there is a considerable 
body of personal and public opinion which 
vigorously maintains that the care of the 
aged to-day, as in the past, should be a 
direct responsibility of the offspring. A 
recent metropolitan newspaper editorial 
on ‘‘Family Responsibility’’ deplores the 
“breaking down of the theory of family 
responsibility’’ as to the care of the 
mentally incompetent or the economically 
impoverished aged of the community. 
The editorial concludes that ‘‘the facts 
seem to show that breakdown in personal 
pride has accompanied the abandonment 
of family responsibility, for many of the 
offspring care little that the official 
records point to the death of their parent 
in an insane institution or that a father or 
mother received an old age assistance 
charity burial.’’* 

To look backward, then, we see ‘“‘that 
there has been built up through the ages a 
concept of children’s responsibility for 
their aged parents. It has become tradi- 
tional for children to take their old into 
their homes.’"* An analysis of the cur- 
rent situation, however, shows how the 
influence of forces growing out of indus- 
trialism, mobility, and the ‘‘acids of 
modernity’’ have begun to cut deep into 
the relative security of the family care 
which the aged enjoyed in the days when 
American family culture was more static 


2, W. F. Ogburn, in Recent Social Trends (New York, 
1933)» PP- 672-673. 

5 St. Paul Pioncer-Press, June 17, 1939. St. Paul, 
Minn. 

‘Flora Fox, ‘‘Family Life and Relationships as 
Affected by the Presence of the Aged,"’ in Mental 
Hygiene in Old Age (Family Welfare Assn. of America, 
New York, 1937), p. 1. 
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and rural and controlled largely by custom 
and tradition. We appear at the present 
time to be at that stage where a ‘‘redefini- 
tion of the situation’’ is taking place in 
respect to the problem of the aged. It 
seems certain that under the definition of 
care for the aged which is developing 
today in urban America there will be 
considerable modification from that earlier 
view already noted. 

The question might be propounded 
here as to how far in the opposite direction 
—toward state, church, or private philan- 
thropic care—the pendulum is likely to 
swing and what will be the consequences 
of such a trend for the status of the aged 
in the family group. Only the unfolding 
of the social processes in the future can of 
course give a complete answer. One 
factor, nevertheless, which wi!l certainly 
serve as a brake upon any extreme non- 
familial institutional or other arrangement 
of care for the aged is the increasing 
importance which the ‘‘affectional func- 
tion’’ of the family seems destined to play 
henceforth. So long as the family itself 
exists as a fundamental social institution, 
the natural ties of affection between aged 
parents and offspring will work to preserve 
a considerable degree of consanguineous 
solicitude between the generations. Such 
solicitude, of course, need not necessarily 
find its sole expression in the traditional 
definition of maintenance of the aged in 
the offspring’s home, in case the former 
are not prepared to care for themselves. 

A scientific and fundamental study of the 
ageing process in all of its ramifications— 
despite the political popularization of old 
age pensions and legislation—is still in 
its infancy. The resolution of the per- 
plexities appertaining to old age care 
involves study of a veritable constellation 
of factors: physiological, medical, psy- 
chological, psychiatric, economic, legal, 
cultural, and domiciliar. In the light of a 
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steadily increasing percentage of aged in 
our changing culture the need for a more 
adequate understanding of such a complex 
of elements is imperative to any rational 
and workable solution of present and 
future difficulties. 

It is the sensing of this impending state 
of affairs that has prompted the writer to 
endeavor to point out the relevancy of 
dealing specifically with the status and 
care of the aged in our current textbooks 
on the family. First hand experience 
with and observation of the behavior of 
aged persons in family situations, together 
with the testimony of professional social 
workers and family counselors, combine to 
impress upon the student of the problem 
the serious tensions, frustrations, and 
vexing dilemmas created in innumerable 
family circles which include an aged 
member or members. When one con- 
siders the amount of space devoted in 
family textbooks to a discussion of such 
topics as social change, historical back- 
grounds, the status of women, consumer 
economics, child welfare, illegitimacy, to 
mention only a few—all pertinent subjects 
in a degree, to be sure—it seems that some 
presentation of what promises to be an 
increasingly significant and urgent prob- 
lem of social adjustment is thoroughly 
justified. 

Most of the authors of the ten books 
examined place high hopes in ‘‘education 
for family life’’ as a preventive implement 
for insuring better domestic relations in 
the lives of the community's future 
citizens. Granting that the care of the 
aged will perhaps not be as predominant a 
family problem in the future as it has been 
in the past, so long as affection inheres 
between the generations, concern for the 
aged by their offspring seems inevitable. 
Whether social security legislation, pri- 
vate insurance programs, direct care by 
offspring, money gifts, or private or public 
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institutional provision for the aged is the configuration of circumstances—to be 
solution of the problem it is not necessary solved in the light of the exigencies of 
to demonstrate in a scientific textbook on each situation. What a college course 
the matter. What appears to the writer and textbook in family life may do is to 
to be highly desirable, however, is that present a reliable body of knowledge and 
the present and future generations of the precipitates of experience as a guide 
young students of family relations securea to those who are casting about for the 
factual frame of reference as a basis for most appropriate ‘‘way out’’ of difficul- 
realistic insight and understanding of the ties. The ways and means of caring for 
various problems of the family, mot the aged under modern conditions are in 
excluding that of the aged. Every need of objective delineation and clarifica- 


family’s problem will represent a unique tion. 


Tue University or Norra Caronina 
SIXTH CONFERENCE ON CONSERVATION OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


Ernest R. Groves, Director 


The sixth conference on the conservation of marriage and the family will be held at the University of North 
Carolina and Duke University April 9-12, 1940. The first conference, which met during the summer session of 
1934, resulted from the interest of college teachers in the methodology of the instruction in ba cre op for 
marriage that has developed at the University of North Carolina. Although the program of this sixth con- 
ference features discussions of the problems of teaching marriage, it also includes other topics relating to the 
conservation of marriage and the family and is broader in its appeal. This is in pons 5 with the interests 
developed by the preceding conferences. 

As in former years, Duke University is cooperating with the University of North Carolina in this conference. 
The entire program of Thursday, April 11, will be held on the Duke campus. 

The program of this conference, as was true of those preceding, is made up of co-laborers in the field of mar- 
riage and the family engaged in practical services. According to former policy, pioneer undertakings are given 
representation as well as more mature developments. At the fifth conference the attendance represented a wide 
range of specialized interests in the field of marriage and the family, including those of the teacher, doctor, 
lawyer, minister, parent, editor, author, clinic specialist, student, and social worker. 

he Conference will be welcomed by President Frank P. Graham of the University of North Carolina, and 
President William P. Few of Duke University. Presiding officers include: Ernest R. Groves, University of North 
Carolina; Dorothea Beach, Bradford Junior College; Jean C. Mendenhall, M.D., Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Georgia T. Williams, Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers; Gladys Hoagland Groves, teacher and writer on 
marriage and the family, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Howard E. Jensen, Duke University; Hornell Hart, Duke 
University; Charles A. Ellwood, Duke University. 

Special addresses featuring: Criteria of Success in Marriage by E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; Mar- 
riage Maladjustments, Their Causes and Treatment by Robert L. Dickinson, M.D., internationally known 
medical authority in the field of marriage; The Venereal Diseases with Emphasis upon Those less Known than 
Syphilis and Gonorrhea by Bayard Carter,M.D., Duke University Medical School. 

iscussions and discussion leaders including: Developing a Course in Marriage for College Men, O. T. Bink- 
ley Wake Forest College; Developing a Course in Marriage for College Women, Olive M. Stone, College of 
illiam and Mary; Instruction in Preparation for Marriage in the Junior College, Aline Ward, Fairmont Junior 
College; Developing Instruction in Preparation for Marriage and Family Life at the High School Level, Jessie 
M. Schnopp, Eastern Carolina Teachers College; Religion and the Family, Mason Crum, Duke University; 
Ministerial Counseling, Vincent Long, London, eslaes. Student Counseling, Ray V. Sowers, Florida Southern 
College; Social Case Work and Problems of Family Life, John A. Reimers, Ohio State University; Social Work 
and Domestic Adjustment, Goldie Basch, Pennsylvania School of Social Work; Recent Trends in Domestic Law, 
ohn S. Bradway, Duke University Law School; Pregnancy and Prenatal Care, Richard L. Pearse, M.D., Duke 
niversity Medical School; Endocrinology and Adolescence, E. C. Hamblen, M.D., Duke University Medical 
School; Recent Literature in the Field of Marriage and the Family, Donald S. Klaiss, University of North Caro- 
lina; The Psychology of Marital Adjustment, Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College. 

In order to maintain the intimate character of former conferences and provide the best conditions for dis- 
cussion, attendance at the Sixth Conference, as in former years, is limited. Two hundred invitations, each 
numbered, will be issued, so distributed as to permit Be ap og from a wide geographical area and the 
recognition of many different backgrounds of interest. At the last conference, Nebraska and every state east 
of the Mississippi was represented except Vermont, Rhode Island, and Indiana. 

For complete details write Mr. R. M. Grumman, Extension Division, University of North Carolina, Chapel 


Hill, North Carolina. 
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WHITE DOMINANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA: A STUDY IN 
SOCIAL CONTROL! 


W. O. BROWN 
Howard University 


N THIS paper an effort is made to 
give a brief, realistic analysis of the 
controls operative in the Union of 

South Africa, a society characterized by 
fundamental cleavages of race and cul- 
ture.2 In this outpost of the British 
Empire, 2,000,000 whites dominate a 
heterogeneous population of approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 non-European peoples. 
The Native population, diversified in 
origin and social composition, number 
6,500,000 of this total, while there are 


1 This article is a revision of a paper read before the 
Eastern Sociological Society, Asbury Park, April 22, 
1939- 

® Societies characterized by deep cleavages of race 
and culture should be of particular interest to students 
of social control, since such conditions obtain in so 
many parts of the world. The basis and character of 
social control is radically different in those societies 
where relative uniformity and consensus prevail. 
Between these extremes are those social systems in 
which sharp class and caste distinctions obtain, a 
condition not incompatible with consensus and 
accommodation. In Soith Africa racial and cultural 
differences are becoming identified with class and 
caste, an identification as yet incomplete. And in 
this respect it is a more or less advanced example of 
the situation emerging wherever ‘‘backward peoples’ 
are dominated by the settlers and political representa- 
tives of the ‘‘advanced peoples."’ Obviously in this 
connection, studies of caste, class, and race in older, 
more stabilized societies are helpful. 


760,000 Colored people, descended from 
Bushmen, Hottentots, Malays, East Afri- 
cans, Bantus and whites. About 220,000 
British Indians, who began coming to 
South Africa around 1860 as indentured 
plantation workers and traders, constitute 
the fourth element in this complex multi- 
racial society. The whites, though out- 
numbered nearly four to one, constitute 
the power group in this deep south of the 
African continent.* 


3 For details on the background and development 
of South Africa's multi-racial society the reader is 
referred to the following brief bibliography: Lord 
Hailey, An African Survey (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938); Jan H. Hofmeyr, South Africa 
(New York: Macmillan, 1931); Monica Hunter, 
Reaction to Conquest (London: Oxford University Press, 
1937); I. D. MacCrone, Race Astitudes in South Africa 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1937); Wm. M. 
Macmillan, Complex South Africa (London: Faber and 
Faber, 1930); J. S. Marais, The Cape Coloured People, 
1652-1937 (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1939); 
L. Marquard and T. G. Standing, The Southern Bantu 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1939); Ray E. 
Phillips, The Bantu in the City (Fort Hare: Lovedale 
Press, 1938); I. Schapera, (Editor) Western Civilization 
and the Natives of South Africa (London: Routledge, 
1934); I. Schapera (Editor), The Bantu-Speaking 
Tribes of South Africa: An Ethnographical Survey (Cape 
Town: Maskew Miller, 1937); Eric A. Walker, His- 
tory of South Africa (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1935); Cambridge History of the British Empire: 
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The submission of the underlying non- 
white millions is a function primarily of 
the political monopoly by whites of the 
economic power, political authority, and 
social resources of the Union. In this 
racially stratified social structure, the 
subordinate races are apparently obeisant 
and sensitized to white prestige. Bas- 
ically, however, white dominance reflects 
the secular and rational facts of economics 
and politics. The racial rulers are less a 
caste than a power group, who control 
because of their strategic position in the 
South African economy. The character 
and basis of this strategic position is 
described in the following pages. 

White dominance has a solid economic 
foundation. Thus, while the rural non- 
European population is at least eight times 
that of the European, seven of every eight 
acres of land are owned by Europeans. 
Moreover, white capital controls mining, 
the basic industry of South Africa, manu- 
facturing and commerce. There is no 
really effective challenge to this economic 
supremacy. To be sure, the Indian is a 
minor factor in commerce, although the 
great majority are poorly paid rural and 
urban workers, while anti-Asiatic clauses 
and ordinances imposed by city and 
provincial governments restrict the eco- 
nomic advance of the business classes.‘ 
The Colored people in the country are 
generally landless laborers and in the city 
propertyless proletariat, while the white 
collar class is negligible.§ 


South Africa, Vol. VIII, 1936; Report of the Native 
Economic Commission, 1930-32 (U. G. 22, 1932); Report 
of the Commission of Inquiry Regarding Cape Coloured 
Population of the Union, 1937 (U.G. 54, 1937). 

4For a detailed discussion of the status of the 
Indian in South Africa, see Lord Hailey, An African 
Survey, pp. 318-335. 

5The Commission of Inquiry Regarding Cape 
Coloured Population of the Union points out that the 
urban Coloured are practically propertyless, that 
only a very few may be found in white collar or pro- 


As for the Natives, at least 24 millions 
are landless serfs, tied to the white man’s 
acres, while another 3} millions barely 
survive a cramped existence in the con- 
gested Native reserves by exporting to 
mines, farms, and towns, possibly 50 per- 
cent of their effective man power. 
Hunger, taxes, and the needs engendered 
by existence in a money economy drive 
the reserve Native into the labor market. 
In a sense, the employing class of Euro- 
peans has a vested interest in the poverty 
of these rural reservoirs of an indispensable 
labor supply. The million or more urban 
Natives are usually compelled to reside 
in segregated locations. To the whites 
they represent labor supply, not citizens 
and neighbors. The masses subsist on 
submarginal wages, while only a small 
class is able to accumulate property. 

Income and wages reflect a gross racial 
differential. A recent report reveals that 
the average wage paid to whites in in- 
dustry was nearly three times that paid to 
Indians and Coloreds and five times the 
wage paid to Natives. This differential 
is caused in part by differences in skill and 
productivity, but factors of tradition, 
race sentiment, and vested interests are 
probably more important.® Actually no 


fessional jobs, and that in the rural areas they are 
without land. For details see this report, pp. 32-83. 
For the historic background of this situation see J. S. 
Marais, The Cape Coloured Population, 1652-1937 (Lon- 
don, 1939). 

® According to the Report of the Economic and 
Wage Commission (U.G. 14, 1926) the spread between 
skilled and unskilled wage rates was greater in South 
Africa than in any other industrialized country, a 
function partly of history and the translation of race 
and caste in economic processes. According to a 
recent report the average salary or wage paid to 
whites employed in industry was about $1,000 a year, 
Natives $200, Coloreds $400, and Indians $360. 
(Census of Industrial Establishments for 1935-36, 
quoted in Race Relations News, Nov. 1938, p. 4). 
Marquard suggests that the European skilled workers 
get about six times as much as their semi-skilled or 
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influential class within the white group 
favors any real change in South Africa's 
racial economics. Farmers, householders, 
industrialists, business men, and the great 
mining oligarchy profit in varying degrees 
from the situation described, while the 
upper tier of white workers support the 
racial differential, and the economically 
disfranchised whites demand protection 
from non-European competition. The 
result is a ragged and demoralized non- 
European protelariat, who lack the mate- 
rial basis of social or political power. 
Given these conditions, the strategically 
placed classes within the white group 
retain the driver's seat with relative ease. 

Associated with the economic sub- 
ordination of the non-European group is 
their relative political impotence. Al- 
most literally, South Africa is a captive 
state, whose machinery is used by whites 
to further their interests. Government 
serves the non-whites incidentally and 
then only when such services do not affect 
European interests adversely. Elementary 
provisions are made for the education, 
health, housing, and welfare of Indian, 
Colored, and Native. The Colored peo- 
ple, at least in the Cape Province, are 
regarded as having some claims on the 
Government. Actually, some provisions 
must be made for non-European needs and 
training if they are to serve the Europeans 
efficiently, and concepts of welfare do 
play at least a minor role in government 
policy. 

Generally, however, South Africa may 
be regarded as a ‘‘racial state,’’ with a 
repressive policy in relation to its second 


unskilled Bantu assistants. For able analyses of the 
nature, history and implications of this racial wage 
differential see Herbert Frankel, ‘‘Economic and 
Racial Problems in South Africa,’’ International 
Affairs, XI (May, 1932), 370-86; and W. G. Bal- 
linger, Race and Economics in South Africa (London, 
1934). 
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class citizens of color. These groups are 
allowed only a limited use of the franchise, 
and access to the machinery of the state 
is severely restricted. For example, while 
the franchise rights of Indians and Colored 
are restricted, all whites above 21 years 
of age may vote. Until the passage of the 
Native Representation Act in 1936 there 
were about 12,000 Natives in the Cape 
Province who voted in general elections 
and exercised some political power. With 
the passage of this Act the principle of 
racial political segregation was intro- 
duced, and by a rather cumbersome 
indirect system an electoral college of 
what amounts to upper class Natives 
elect seven Europeans as their representa- 
tives in Parliament. The Native Council, 
the Bunga of the Transkei and the Loca- 
tion Advisory Boards do give the Native 
some political voice but no real power.’ 
Whites retain all effective political author- 
ity, while the state aids in the control and 
abets the exploitation of its disinherited 
racial subordinates. Parliamentary acts 
give wide power to the mining industry, 
farmers, and business interests in the use 
and control of Native labor. Tax laws, 
pass laws, Native labor regulation acts, 
service and contract acts and industrial 
legislation conspire to this end. The 
Native is helpless in the face of this 
formidable machinery of repression. 

The white employer, however, is not 
the sole beneficiary of the Government's 
policy. Through its Civilized Labor Pol- 


7 Except in the Cape Province the Indian has no 
political representation. According to the Act of 
Union of 1910 no Colored person was allowed to 
become a member of Parliament. Act 18 of 1930 
gave white women the right of franchise but denied 
it to Colored women. This was followed by Act 41 
of 1931 which abolished franchise qualifications for 
males over 21, but denied the Colored male the same 
privilege. For details on the franchise and repre- 
sentation rights of Natives, see Marquard and Stand- 


ing, op. cét., pp. 162-163. 
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icy the Government accepts both the obli- 
gation to protect and advance the interests 
of the white worker. For example, a 
somewhat reluctant mining industry has 
been forced to accept a restrictive occu- 
pational color bar, whereby Natives are 
debarred from certain semi-skilled and 
skilled jobs. Furthermore, as a large 
employer of labor the Government has 
discriminated in favor of white semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor. This policy, 
especially in the government-owned rail- 
way industry, has resulted in some dis- 
placement of Native as well as Colored 
and Indian labor. The existence of a large 
class of poor whites, viewed with much 
pathos and some alarm by middle and 
upper class whites, is the occasion of the 
Civilized Labor Policy.* Subsidies have 
been granted to municipalities, provinces 
and even private industry, with the stipu- 
lation that a certain quota of unskilled 
and semiskilled jobs go to white workers 
at a wage above the level paid to non- 
Europeans for the same type of work. 
This government effort to translate the 
values of caste into the system of competi- 
tive capitalism is costly, and the business 
and farming interests are hardly happy 
about it, though all recognize the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for the white man’s 
burden. The non-European can offer no 
effective resistance to these various types 
of exploitation and control. Law, force, 
arms, the state, are at the command of the 
white man, while the non-whites, though 
great in numbers, are poor in land, capital 
and political power. Given these condi- 
tions white supremacy is apparently 
assured. 

The subordination of the non-European 
is a fact of economics, sanctioned in poli- 
tics. Furthermore, it is translated in the 


§ For a detailed report on the Poor Whites, see 
Report of the Carnegie Committee of Inquiry. The 
Poor White Problem in South Africa, 1932. 
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sentiments, practises, and institutions of 
the South African social order. The social 
arrangements are such that Native, Col- 
ored, and Indian are segregated and iso- 
lated. While the economic needs of the 
whites have nullified the practise of strict 
segregation, the doctrine is supported and 
the policy attempted. The sentiment for 
separation is reflected in the legalized 
physical segregation of the Native and the 
effort to restrict the residential spread of 
the Indian and Colored. It is given 
institutional translation in the four sepa- 
rate school systems, differential transpor- 
tation facilities, the separate recreational 
provisions, the exclusion from hotels, 
restaurants, and ‘‘public places,’’ as well 
as the powerful taboos against inter- 
marriage and all equalizing social contacts. 
These caste restrictions are fixed in cus- 
toms and rationalized by a kind of 
theology of race relations, while the 
Government provides the requisite legal 
sanctions. 

Under this system the subordinate races 
are limited in their efforts to acquire such 
tools and instruments of advance as skills 
and education. The inevitable isolation 
impedes the assimilation process and tends 
to confine each group to its racial ghetto. 
Possibly as a result, the appetite for status, 
a sort of leverage toward power, is dulled. 
Whites naturally are anxious that non- 
Europeans be satisfied with their place 
and frequently express the pious hope that 
Natives and others will develop ‘‘along 
their own lines.’’ Finally, this pattern 
of caste and separatism in which each 
racial group tends to revolve in its own 
orbit, widens the gulf not only between 
whites and non-whites, but between the 
subordinate races as well. Reciprocal 
animosities and ethnocentrism flourish 
among these groups. Possibly this dimin- 
ishes the difficulties of white overlordship. 

While the caste arrangements and senti- 
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ments described are important, caste as 
such is not the coercive factor in the South 
African racial situation. It is doubtful 
if the subordinate races as a whole recipro- 
cate the caste reactions of the whites. 
Many of the Colored people are apparently 
psychologically subjugated. Historically 
identified with the whites and assimilated 
to European culture, they tend to accept 
their traditional status with a measure of 
outward grace. But that the Indians or 
Natives are converted to this role of 
inferiors is subject to doubt. The Indians 
are a heterogeneous group, with an upper 
class highly sensitized to their rights as 
citizens of the British Empire. They do 
not accept their lot as natural and inevi- 
table. Certain of the rural Natives who 
have lived and worked for generations 
in the white man’s world do probably 
accept their subordination with little 
resentment. But for the masses of the 
reserve and town Natives, and many of the 
farm Natives, collective submission to the 
restrictive ritual of caste represents the 
strategy of survival rather than assimila- 
tion to a rdle. Overt obeisance is not of 
necessity matched by inward assent, 
whether the area under review be Africa, 
the southern United States, or the ‘‘pro- 
tected’’ lands of the Third Reich. Cer- 
tainly in South Africa the ruling race does 
not depend for control upon the senti- 
ments of caste. Such psychological im- 
ponderables are bulwarked by economic 
weapons and punitive political power. 
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In time a strictly caste control may 
emerge in South Africa, which would 
enable the Herrenvolk to rule without 
recourse to naked force. The racial 
arrangements described may become rela- 
tively fixed and permanent. Nevertheless, 
certain factors militate against a harden- 
ing of such arrangements into a stable 
caste structure. The race consciousness 
of the subordinate races, the increasingly 
industrial, urban, and dynamic character 
of South African society, and the growing 
Europeanization of the regimented races 
are among the more important factors 
which weaken the habit of collective 
obedience. Moreover, the racial groups 
involved, including the whites, are not 
sufficiently homogeneous to qualify as 
castes; nor are these groups assimilated or 
integrated in a social system whose sanc- 
tions all accept. Being less a caste than a 
power group, the whites cannot depend 
upon the loyalty of the frequently sullen 
subordinate races; and hence harshness, 
brutality, and repression often mark their 
dealings with non-Europeans. Their 
vested interests, sometimes confused in 
South Africa as elsewhere, with blood and 
civilization, are at stake. Unable to 
control through the manipulation of 
sentiments and symbols, they resort to the 
instruments of economic and political 
coercion. In the meantime the hapless 
people of color, because of the monopoly 
by whites of economic, political, and 
social resources, are forced to submit to 
their masters. 


NATIONAL CONSUMER EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
The second annual National Consumer Education Conference to be held April 1, 2, and 3, 1940, has been 


announced by Dr. John M. Cassels, director of the Institute for Consumer Education at Stephens 


The 


llege. 


program, although still tentative, will include representatives and speakers of national prominence from the 


of education, government, and business and will be sponsored by the Institute for 


nmsumer Education. 


The purpose of the meeting is to bring together in one group educators and spokesmen of consumer groups, 


vernment, and business for an interchange of ideas on the meres of consumer education. 
nce, which was held last spring and was attended by more t 


The first con- 
an 600 delegates from all over the United States, 


received wide attention as the first of its kind ever to be held. The central theme of the three-day meeting will 


be “Making Consumer Education Effective."’ 
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THE CONCEPT OF RACE IN SOCIOLOGY TEXTBOOKS 


BREWTON BERRY 
University of Missouri 


HE committee of the American 
Sociological Society, appointed in 
1931 to study the introductory 
course, included in its report a list of 
terms that the committee felt should be 
adequately treated in such a course.! 
Among these terms was that of race. This 
recommendation of the committee has 
been faithfully observed by the authors 
of our introductory textbooks, for none 
is to be found in which race is not dis- 
cussed. Sociologists, it appears, are unan- 
imous in the belief that race phenomena 
belong in their field of investigation. 
But that is where the agreement ends. Which 
race phenomena should they study? 
Where does race belong in the sociological 
framework? What are races, and how 
do they differ? On these and many re- 
lated questions there is an amazing 
diversity of opinion within the sociolog- 
ical fraternity. 
This rather distressing conclusion is 
based upon an examination of twenty 
introductory textbooks.? These, for the 


1 Journal of Educational Sociology, 7, pp. 79-82. 

2 W. G. Beach, An Introduction to Sociology and Social 
Problems (1937); L. A. Boettiger, Fundamentals of 
Sociology (1938); E. S. Bogardus, Sociology (1934); 
C. H. Cooley, R. C. Angell and L. J. Carr, Introductory 
Sociology (1933); J. Davis and H. E. Barnes, Introduc- 
tion to Sociology (1931); C. A. Dawson and W. E. 
Gettys, An Introduction to Sociology (1935); H. P. 
Fairchild, General Sociology (1934); J. L. Gillin and F. 
W. Blackmar, Outlines of Sociology (1930); E. R. 
Groves, An Introduction to Sociology (1932); F. H. 
Hankins, An Introduction to the Study of Society (1935); 
E. C. Hayes, Sociology (1930); E. T. Hiller, Principles 
of Sociology (1933); F. E. Lumley, Principles of Sociology 
(1935); R. M. Maclver, Society; A textbook of Sociology 
(1937); R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology (1937); J. M. Reinhardt and G. 
R. Davies, Principles and Methods of Sociology (1932); 
E. B. Reuter and C. W. Hart, Introduction to Sociology 


most part, have been written, or revised, 
within the present decade, and doubtless 
reflect fairly well the information on race 
that is being imparted to beginners in 
sociology. 

In every one of these books the subjec®™ 
of race is discussed. One is struck first, 
however, by the great difference in em- 
phasis which the textbooks give it. At 
one extreme we find Hankins devoting 
more than sixty pages, or eight percent 
of his book, to race. At the other 
extreme is Lumley, who gives it less than 
two pages, or about one-third of one 
percent of his book. Approaching Lum- 
ley’s end of the scale we have Maclver, 
Hayes, Gillin and Blackmar, and Cooley, 
Angell and Carr, all of whom devote 
about one percent, or less, of their texts 
to race phenomena. 

Balancing these five books, which all 
but ignore the subject, are five others 
in which it is given very extensive treat- 
ment. These are the texts of Boettiger, 
Davis and Barnes, Reinhardt and Davies, 
Beach, and Hankins. Here the problems 
of race receive between seven and eight 
percent of the book, or between forty and 
sixty pages. 

The other ten textbooks fall between 
these two extremes. They devote be- 
tween two and four percent of their pages 
to questions of race. There is, to be sure, 
the more important question of the quality 
of the information, which is entirely 
divorced from these quantitative consider- 
ations. The single page in Lumley is no 


(1933); E. A. Ross, The Outlines of Sociology (1933); 
R. L. Sutherland and J. L. Woodward, Introductory 
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doubt preferable to dozens of pages of 
misinformation to be found in some of the 
other texts. 

Granted, though, that race belongs in 
the sociological field, there is the second 
problem of just where it should be fitted 
into the framework. Here, again, there 
is very little agreement. In some books 
race is discussed as one of the factors 
affecting society, with wide differences of 
opinion as to just how it does function. 
Others discuss it under social stratifica- 
tion, others under social distance, while 
elsewhere it finds its resting place under 
human nature, collective behavior, social 
interaction, conflict, assimilation, or so- 
cial evolution. One gets the impression 
that sociologists are in the habit of 
grabbing race by the neck, yanking it into 
the sociological framework, and hurling 
it into whatever corner happens to be 
unoccupied at the time. 

These twenty books differ, moreover, 
not only in the emphasis that they give 
to race and in their conception of where it 
belongs in sociological theory, but they 
differ also as to the particular aspects of 
the race question that ought to be treated. 
A composite picture of these twenty books 
reveals the fact that there are about eight 
or nine phases of the race question to 
which these authors have devoted their 
attention. These include: the nature of 
race; the criteria and classification of 
races; origins; differences; conflict phe- 
nomena, including attitudes, prejudice, 
race consciousness, conflict and accommo- 
dation; race crossing, amalgamation, and 
assimilation; the functions of race; and a 
few take the old-fashioned problem and 
solution approach. 

There is, however, no consensus of 
opinion as to just which of these eight or 
nine aspects deserve treatment in the 
introductory text. On the one hand we 
have seven books which touch upon 
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practically all of these topics. These 
include the texts of Davis and Barnes, 
Groves, Boettiger, Hankins, Fairchild, 
Reinhardt and Davies, and Sutherland 
and Woodward. On the other hand are 
Maclver, Lumley, and Gillin and Black- 
mar, who touch upon only one or two of 
these phenomena. Thus, a spirit of free- 
dom and eclecticism, if not promiscuity, 
prevails in the selection of race materials 
for the beginning course. 

The relative popularity of these aspects 
is interesting. Least popular is the ques- 
tion of origins, which is discussed in only 
nine of the books, and in most of those but 
slightly. Twelve of them treat the cri- 
teria of race, but with few exceptions such 
treatment is brief and casual. About ten 
touch upon the problem of race classifica- 
tion. As for the nature of race, it is of 
course impossible to use the word without 
at least inferring something as to its mean- 
ing. One can detect, therefore, in all 
of these books what these writers conceive 
of as a race. Twelve of them, however, 
enter directly into the discussion of its 
nature and meaning. 

Most popular of all, with sociologists, 
are the phenomena of conflict, prejudice, 
race consciousness, and accommodation. 
In practically all of these books these 
aspects of race are treated, and in most of 
them conflict phenomena furnish not only 
the bulk of the data discussed but the 
nucleus around which other aspects of 
race, if mentioned at all, tend to cluster. 
Closely related to conflict are questions of 
racial differences, especially the intellec- 
tual and temperamental differences, and 
about fourteen of these texts give more or 
less extensive consideration to the prob- 
lem, while three make casual references 
to it, and three omit it altogether. Fi- 
nally there are questions of amalgamation 
and assimilation, to which thirteen of the 
books give some attention. 
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It appears, therefore, that while sociolo- 
gists are convinced that race is a term 
that should be discussed in their beginning 
courses, they are not agreed as to how 
important a term it is, where it fits into 
sociology, and which of the many aspects 
of race they should deal with. But that 
is not all. When it comes to these 
particular phases of the race question one 
finds scant agreement. 

Take, for example, what is most funda- 
mental of all, the nature of race itself. 
One would expect at least some agreement 
here; but it is hardly to be found. Dema- 
gogues and journalists may use the vague 
term race to apply to almost any kind of 
social group whatsoever. In common 
language, too, race has come to be a word 
that is applicable to groups of people 
having almost anything at all in common, 
biological or social, hereditary or 
acquired. 

In many of these twenty textbooks race 
is used in an equally vague manner. The 
following groups are commonly referred 
to as ‘“‘races’’: Anglo-Saxons, Japanese, 
aliens, Negroes, Greeks, Italians, Poles, 
Czechs, Serbs, Indians, Chinese, Turks, 
Jews, Mexicans, and Canadians. Bo- 
gardus even uses such expressions as 
‘races of similar physical traits,’’ ‘‘races 
of different physical traits,’’ and ‘‘races 
somewhat different from each other.”’ 

Not a few of these books, however, 
insist that the term race be restricted to 
groups that have in common certain hered- 
itary physical characteristics. They pro- 
pose other terms, such as nation and 
nationality, for these groups to which 
their colleagues are wont to ascribe the 
term race. But while several of these 
authors insist that race is ‘“‘a purely 
zoological term,’’ there are some who side 
with Dawson and Gettys, who say, ‘‘Race 
is a sociological concept which tends to 
get defined in social experience in terms 


of a number of factors, many of which 
have nothing to do with physical char- 
acteristics.’ Appreciating this hiatus, 
Sutherland and Woodward have chosen 
to restrict the word race to its biological 
meaning, while at the same time using the 
expression ‘“‘race conscious group’’ for 
“the culturally unified group whose 
members think they are bound by racial 
ties."" One may well take the position 
that the word race has become so in- 
volved, both in scientific literature and in 
popular speech, that it would be better 
to drop it entirely, not only from sociol- 
ogy, but from our common language as 
well. 

But even among those sociologists who 
would restrict the term to groups having 
certain physical characteristics in com- 
mon, there is by no means complete 
agreement. On the one hand are those 
who represent races as definite, objective 
realities. They describe not only the 
features of these races, but present the 
criteria by which they are to be spotted. 
One of the most significant thoughts 
about the whole problem of race would 
seem to be the fact that races are not 
objective entities at all, but arbitrary 
categories, based upon arbitrary, second- 
ary physical features, which are them- 
selves arbitrarily chosen. This fact, 
while passed over entirely in most of the 
books, does receive brief mention in a few. 
Reinhardt and Davies write as follows: 
“Human kind is not divisible according 
to rigidly fixed categories. . . . One's defi- 
nition of the term race depends upon how 
many and what kinds of traits one wishes 
to include.’’ Young says, ‘“‘At best, 
these broad racial groups are convenient 
pigeonholes for classifying mankind as to 
physical traits only.’’ Sutherland and 
Woodward say, ‘‘Contrary to popular 
belief, races are not distinct entities.”’ 
And Dawson and Gettys, quoting Faris, 
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say, ‘‘Race is not a fact, it isa concept. .. . 
The members of the human species vary 
through a continuous series, and the 
divisions into races has always something 
in it of the arbitrary.”’ 

This idea, however, that races are rather 
subjective, arbitrary categories, is a pat- 
ticularly detestable one to Boettiger, who 
belabors it in these words: ‘Some have 
reached the conclusion that there is no 
such thing as race; that race is an abstrac- 
tion, an intellectualized ideal for which 
there is no corresponding reality in nature. 
This process of reasoning . . . shows how 
the procedures of scientific research may 
lead step by step to a position which is 
tantamount to the negation of the values 
of life." 

As far as the nature of race itself is 
concerned, therefore, these twenty books 
betray all the vagueness, inconsistency, 
and confusion that one finds in news- 
papers, Nazi primers, and popular 
folklore. 

The situation is similar with respect 
to the problem of racial differences. At 
one extreme we have Davis, of Davis and 
Barnes, speaking of ‘‘the myth of white 
supremacy,’’ condemning the so-called 
proofs of racial superiority as ‘‘arrogant 
rationalizations,’’ and dismissing the 
whole matter as ‘‘merely a phase of group 
egoism.’’ At the other extreme is Boet- 
tiger, who is equally certain that there are 
tremendous differences, intellectual and 
temperamental, between races. He finds, 
for example, that Nordics are aggressive, 
domineering, warlike, self-reliant, and 
individualistic. They are pioneers, ad- 
venturers, colonizers, and empire-builders. 
But not even the Nordic is perfect, for 
‘when a pointed statement is made in his 
presence he is more likely to think of an 
effectual reply sometime afterwards than 
at the moment.’’ Méediterraneans, he 
continues, have ‘‘intellectual finesse, keen- 
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ness of perception, artistic sensibilities,’ 
and they are ‘‘excitable, lively, restless, 
alert, vivacious, and frivolous.’’ Alpines 
he describes as having patience, diligence, 
mediocrity, submissiveness, and inertness. 
Japanese possess fighting qualities, self- 
control, collective discipline, persever- 
ance, prudence, foresight, unfaltering 
loyalty to superior officers, and devotion 
to the Emperor. Chinese are noted for 
their frugality and veneration of the past. 
And Negroes are good-natured, improvi- 
dent, excitable, convivial, musical, and 
oratorical. 

Somewhere between Davis and Boetti- 
ger the other books necessarily fall. 
Just where some of them stand on this 
question of racial differences it is difficult 
to determine. Ross, for example, in one 
place says, ‘‘It would be a miracle if all 
races showed just the same liveliness of 
intellect,’’ but elsewhere he declares, 
“Of late the world situation has lent color 
to the fairy tale of a fixed hierarchy of 
races with the Nordics at the top.” 
Several of these textbook writers are 
convinced that the races do differ, 
although there is little agreement on the 
depth of their convictions and the degree 
of those differences. Groves says, ‘‘We 
have no reason to suppose that there are 
no emotional or mental differences be- 
tween peoples that differ widely in phys- 
ical traits."’ Fairchild leaves his readers 
with the impression that there are sig- 
nificant differences between races; and 
Hayes and Hankins, while declaring that 
most so-called racial traits are cultural 
acquisitions, nevertheless insist that racial 
differences in intelligence do exist. 

A few of these books all but agree with 
Davis that the races are psychologically 
the same. Gillin and Blackmar declare 
that there is no evidence for the doctrine 
of racial superiority and inferiority, and 
that such beliefs are founded in emotion 
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and action, and then justified by reasoning. 
Beach says that, concerning the Negro 
in the United State, it is best not to assume 
mental inferiority; and as for the Chinese 
and Japanese, ‘‘there is no question of the 
inferiority or superiority of races.’’ Mac- 
Iver says that ‘‘much nonsense has been 
written on races and race qualities,’’ and 
attacks the validity of the various intelli- 
gence and ability tests. 

Most of these books, however, are much 
closer to Davis than they are to Boettiger. 
The student who takes his sociology text- 
book seriously is very likely to grow 
skeptical of racial differences in mental 
qualities. Kimball Young expresses the 
view of most of them in these words: 
“While it may be extreme and presumptu- 
ous to say at this moment that all races 
are equal in all mental abilities, we can 
say with fair assurance that so far as care- 
fully controlled studies go, there do not 
seem to be any marked differences in 
mentality between races, except as they 
are determined by culture and social 
experience.’’ Or in the words of Reuter 
and Hart, ‘““These main mental char- 
acteristics of human beings appear to be 
alike in all the races of men. In the 
elementary mental functions, racial differ- 


ences, if they exist at all, are so slight as" 


to be insignificant.”’ 

Thus, while there are wide variations 
of opinion as to the nature of race, sociolo- 
gists do seem to be approaching an agree- 
ment that the innate intellectual and 
temperamental differences between the 
races are small, insignificant, and doubtful. 

As for the other aspects of race that are 
taken up, there is even greater diversity 
in these twenty books. This is especially 
true of the treatment of race criteria. 
Two or three of these texts give extended 
discussions of these criteria, eight omit all 
mention of them, and the others deal with 
them briefly and casually. The student, 


therefore, if he should read more than one 
of these books, would doubtless end up in 
confusion. Some will tell him that the 
color of the skin is most important, while 
others will vote for the texture of the hair. 
One notes how often, in discussing race 
criteria, authors will make use of that 
indispensable expression ‘‘et cetera.”’ 
“Etc.’’ is an ingenious literary device by 
which a writer tells his readers that he 
knows a great deal more about the sub- 
ject than he is permitted to display. It 
even happens, in a few instances, that 
an author discusses the criteria of race, 
presumably in the order of their relative 
importance, and then, a few pages later, 
offers a classification of races that more or 
less ignores what he has said about the 
criteria. 

Most of the texts that touch upon race 
criteria juggle with the familiar ones of 
hair, head form, skin color, stature, nose, 
and eyes. Boettiger dismisses most of 
these as so much piffle. Facial expres- 
sions, gestures, speech, and laughter, 
he tells us, are ‘‘far more significant as 
marks of race than the usual bodily char- 
acters.”’ Intuition, he thinks, is a better 
guide in matters of race than are ‘‘measur- 
ing sticks and calipers.’’ Says he: ‘‘It 
follows conclusively that the generalized 
statement of type as made by the trained 
expert and widely experienced observer 
is the only valid criterion of race we pos- 
sess. The politician knows well enough 
that race is no mere fiction of the imagina- 
tion, even if there are a few scientists who 
seem to have unlearned all they ever knew 
about the subject.”’ 

The sociologist can hardly be blamed 
for having trouble with these criteria, 
for Nature has scattered physical features 
so promiscuously that the construction 
of racial pigeonholes is well nigh im- 
possible. But there is a further difficulty. 
Which of these criteria are most im- 
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portant? If one is to classify anything at 
all, one must be consistent, and not flit 
from one criterion to another like the 
young man on the flying trapeze. But 
that is easier said then done, when one is 
handling these criteria of race. Which 
is most important? Skin color, hair, 
the nose, or the skull? Perhaps one can 
here venture the opinion that the chief 
trouble is that none of them is important. 
They are all empty things, and we have 
the impossible task of arranging them in 
some order—empty, emptier, and empti- 
est. And that has never been satisfac- 
torily done. 

When it comes to those phases of the 
race question that have been most popular 
with sociologists—conflict, prejudice, ac- 
commodation, and the like—one finds so 
high a degree of individuality in these 
books that it is impossible to make any 
generalizations about them. There is, 
however, considerable agreement that 
there is nothing instinctive about race 
prejudice. Nevertheless, in at least four 
of the sources quoted by Park and Burgess, 
one reads such statements as these: ‘‘It 
involves an instinctive feeling of dislike, 
distaste, or repugnance."’ ‘‘Behind these 
antipathies are deep-seated, vital, and 
instinctive impulses.’ ‘‘Race prejudice 
may be regarded as a spontaneous, more 
or less instinctive defense reaction.” 
‘An instinctive factor based on the fear 
of the unfamiliar and uncomprehended."’ 
A few of our authors, while not resorting 
to instinct as a basis, nevertheless declare 
that race prejudice is built upon something 
deep in man’s nature—fear and dislike 
of that which is strange and unfamiliar, 
either to his eye, his ear, or his nose. 
Most of these books incline to the view, 
however, that prejudice develops out of 
competition and conflict. Some lay all 
the stress upon economic competition; 
Dawson and Gettys emphasize ‘‘the inter- 
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action of different culture patterns’’; 
while others resort to ‘‘conflict of inter- 
ests,’ “‘groups fighting for prestige and 
higher status,’’ ‘‘mobility of large num- 
bers,’ and ‘‘feeling of pressure.”’ 

Finally, there is the question of the rdle 
that race plays in the social drama. Those 
who believe that there are profound 
temperamental differences between the 
races naturally insist that race has an 
important function in making for cultural 
variability. Very few of these writers, 
however, find the significance of race in 
this realm. Most of them apparently 
feel that race functions chiefly as a dis- 
turber of the peace, and many of these 
books leave one with the impression that 
such is its only function. Maclver, for 
example, has almost nothing to say about 
race except that it is ‘‘one of the great 
precipitants of civil war and revolution,”’ 
and that ‘‘it always threatens the solidar- 
ity’’ of the group. 

That race functions in many other ways, 
however, has not been entirely over- 
looked by sociologists. Reuter and Hart 
point out that ‘‘the separation resulting 
from race differences leads not only to the 
perpetuation of distinctive physical traits 
and characteristics, but also to peculiari- 
ties in the folkways.’’ Some few point 
out that race, far from operating only as 
a threat to group unity, often functions 
as an integrating factor. Ross says that 
“‘race consciousness rises up and becomes 
the core of nationality.’ Dawson and 
Gettys say that ‘“‘belief in racial con- 
tinuity tends to act as a social force arous- 
ing national consciousness . . . whether 
founded on fact or on false assumption.”’ 
Park and Burgess make the suggestion 
that the concept of race, coming at a 
time when ‘‘the peoples of Europe were 
engaged in extending their benevolent 
protection over’’ the rest of the world, 
offered a justification, on biological 
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grounds, of their domination. And 
Cooley, Angell and Carr give some atten- 
tion to the rdle of race in the creation of 
social castes and classes. Thus, race may 
perform many functions, and perhaps 
sociology has given undue emphasis to 
its destructive réles. 

This paper should not convey the im- 
pression that sociology books are es- 
pecially vulnerable in their treatment of 
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cious, and even perfidious, while some are 
merely superficial. There are some—at 
least six—that treat the subject of race 
in as scholariy and scientific a manner as 
it could be treated in an introductory 
book. Much of the confusion is no 
doubt pardonable in view of the status of 
our knowledge of race at the present time; 
but there is no excuse for some of these 
books in their abuse of the concept of 
race. 


race. A few of them are doubtless falla- 


FORUM SERIES AT MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


The News Bureau of Morehouse College has released the following: The department of sociology at More- 
house College, of which Professor W. R. Chivers is chairman, cooperated with the Educational Division of the 
Division of Negro Affairs of the National Youth Administration of Georgia, of which Professor N. P. Tillman 
is educational director, in sponsoring a series of ten weekly forum meetings which began on November1. These 
meetings were held in the Exhibition Room of the Atlanta University Library. 

Mrs. Carolyn Dillard, Senior Assistant, State W. P. A. Workers’ Education, opened the forum series, which 
related primarily to Southern Problems, by stressing the value of a 4 EP of adult education in helping to 
pope the basic values of democracy. The second speaker was Mr. H. B. Mays, director of the Fulton County 

partment of Public Welfare. The next speaker, Mr. Glenn Rainey, assistant professor of English at Georgia 
School of Technology, spoke on Fascism in the South. He was followed by Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames, general 
field secretary of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation who discussed the White Primary. Mr. R. L. 
Cousins, director of the Division of Negro Education in the State Department of Education of Georgia, outlined 
the program which is designed to improve the status of education for Negroes in the state of Georgia. Mr. 
Benjamin J. Davis, Sr., former Republican Committeeman from Georgia, was very effective in developing the 
topic, The Negro Out of Politics. 

Attorney Philip Weltner, formerly chancellor of the University of Georgia System, and at present a member 
of the Atlanta Housing Authority, discussed the extensive low cost housing program in Atlanta which includes 
Negro and white residents on an equitable basis. Dr. Rufus E. Clement, President of Atlanta University, 
developed the topic, Trends in Higher Education. Reverend M. W. Geis. Hes professor of practical theology, 
Gammon Theological Seminary, discussed the Social Responsibilities of the Church intheSouth. Mr. Tarleton 
Collier, formerly a columnist on the staff of The Atlanta Georgian talked about The Georgia Penal System. The 
last speaker in the series was Miss Lucy Randolph Mason, public relations representative of the C.I.0., who 
spoke on Labor Unions and Their Relationship to Negroes. 


FIELD COURSES IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


The following announcement comes from the office of Dr. E. deS. Brunner. Therei sa growing awareness 
that in the teaching of the social sciences the classroom and the book must be vivified by observation and inter- 
etation in the field. One of the agencies which has lately turned its attention to the problem is The Open 
oad—a non-profit membership organization which has as its object the promotion of international and inter- 
regional understanding. For fifteen years The Open Road has been helping Amevicans to travel abroad 
observantly. In that period it has operated approximately 4oo field trips, independently and in conjunction 
with colleges and universities. During the _ year The Open Road has initiated a program in the United 
States which aims to acquaint Americans with their own country—not its tourist sights, but the lives and prob- 
lems of its people. Social science departments in leading institutions are being offered expert and complete 
facilities in the conducting of field trips. 

The program for 1940 is princess y a project in teacher education on the graduate level. Summer courses 
have been worked out with five institutions as follows: Teachers College, Columbia University: A Sociological Field 
Course in Southern Conditions. This course was given with lend success in the summer of 1939. Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University: A Workshop in Social and Economic Factors Influencin ucation in 
New England. School of Education, Northwestern University: Problems of American Youth As Exemplified in 


Certain Urban and Rural Communities of the Middle West. Colorado State 
niversity: Fie minar 


on the Great Plains and in the Rocky Mountain Area. School of Education, New 


in the Sociology of the Tennessee Valley Region. 
Enrollment is limited in each case to between twelve and fifteen qualified students. Fees are very moderate, 


being based on actual costs in the field, with no charge for overhead. Inquiries regarding these courses may be 
addressed to the institutions or to The Open Road, 8 


est goth Street, New York. 
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AID TO LARGE FAMILIES IN NORMANDY, 
1764-1786! 


SHELBY T. McCLOY 
Duke University 


Y A royal edict of November, 
B 1666,? Louis XIV had provided 

that, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the growth of the population of France 
and French colonies, pensions from the 
government treasury were to be accorded 
to the heads of large families in France, 
provided that there were ten children, 
born of lawful wedlock, and that one or 
more of the children were engaged in 
‘the king’s service’’ (i.e. the army or 
navy). It provided also that any children 
who had entered the rdle of preacher, 
monk, or nun, could not be considered in 
making up the necessary quota. The 
edict stipulated that a pension of two 
thousand livres per year would be ac- 
corded to the father or to the widow of 


1The material for this article has been drawn 
almost exclusively from Archives de la Seine-In- 
férieure, série C, 1006, 157 items. All references in 
footnotes, accordingly, except where otherwise desig- 
nated, are to this Jiasse. 

* “Extrait des registres de la cour du parlement”’ 
(de Rouen). Item 152. This document describes 
the edict as pertaining exclusively to Normandy, but 
as a matter of fact it applied to the whole of France; 
and in 1669 its terms were extended to Canada. See 
Lucien Schéne, Histoire de la population francaise 
(Paris, 1893), pp. 147-48. (I am indebted to my 
colleague, Professor J. J. Spengler, for bringing 
Schéne’s book to my attention.) 


any family of the aristocracy (gentils- 
hommes) in which there were twelve 
children, living or having met death while 
in the king’s service, of whom some were 
soldiers or sailors for the king, and of 
whom none was preacher, monk, or nun. 
The father or widow of a family of aris- 
tocracy (gentilshommes) in which there 
were similarly ten children, all living, of 
whom some were in the king’s service, 
and of whom none was in clerical or 
monastic garb, was to receive one thou- 
sand livres a year. The edict expressly 
stated that the king considered the no- 
bility the chief support of the crown, and 
that the growth of noble families would 
be of especial value to the state.* Simi- 
larly it provided that the bourgeois in- 
habitants of free cities (villes franches) 
would receive annual pensions of half the 
size of those accorded to the nobility, and 
on the same grounds, save that at least 
one-third of the children of the bourgeois 


. comme la noblesse est l’appui le plus ferme 
des couronnes et qu’en la propagation des familles des 
gentilshommes, consiste la principale puissance de 
l'état; aussi voulant témoigner la considération que 
nous en faisons dans un temps ou la noblesse si génére- 
usement prés de prés de notre personne, et nous donne 
des marques si expresses de son zéle et de sa valeur: 
a ces causes et autres considérations. . . "’ 
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families were bearing arms in the king's 
service. That is to say, that the fathers 
or widows of bourgeois families in which 
there were twelve children (living or 
having died in the king’s service), in 
which none had entered the clergy, or 
monastery, or convent, and of which one- 
third were in the army or navy, would 
receive the annual pension of six hundred 
livres. Families in which there were but 
ten living children would receive five 
hundred livres a year.‘ 

The edict stated that proper credentials 
must be sent to the government before the 
pensions would be paid. In every in- 
stance the marriage certificate must be 
sent, together with an account of the 
children, sworn before the maitres des 
requétes of their respective communities. 

On January 13, 1683, the king by decla- 
ration revoked the provisions of this edict 
applying to bourgeois families because 
of abuses in according the pensions.® 
The provisions applying to noble families 
were never revoked, but according to 
D’Ormesson, intendant of finances and 
président 2 mortier of the parlement of 
Paris, writing in 1768, they had long since 
fallen into desuetude, and the government 
no longer regarded them as having the 


* According to Schéne, a second edict, in July 1667, 
extended the terms for the bourgeois citizens to all 
the king’s subjects without distinction. Op. cit., 
p. 148. 

5In actuality pensions were being accorded to 
parents who did not have ten children, and the Court 
of Aides supported this practice. The petitioners 
and recipients, moreover, were numerous. Schéne 
quotes the preamble of the Declaration of January 13, 
1683, as setting forth these abuses: ‘‘Que, contre la 
disposition et les termes formels de notre édit, notre 
Cour des Aides conserve les priviléges aux péres de 
famille qui cessent d’avoir le nombre de dix ou douze 
enfants, encore qu’ils ne soient décédés portant les 
armes a notre service, et d’autant que ces abus tour- 
naient a la foule de nos autres sujets, au soulagement 
desquels nous pouvons pourvoir avec trop d’applica- 
tion."” Op. cit., pp. 152-53. 


force of law.* D’Ormesson proceeded to 
state however that the government was 
greatly interested in the growth of its 
population, and was willing to consider 
applications for aid to large families on 
their own merits. In each instance the 
government would do what it felt proper 
by way of assistance. 

Accordingly in the 1760's the edict of 
1666 was obsolete, and yet its spirit was 
still honored. In a half dozen or more 
letters from D’Ormesson to De Crosne, 
intendant of Rouen, in the 1760's, 1770's, 
and 1780's, can be found the most ex- 
plicit statements that the French govern- 
ment was tremendously interested in the 
matter of its population, which it con- 
sidered its greatest resource, and that it 
was willing to accord such aid to large 
families as was needed.’ During this 
period at least twenty-six heads of large 
families in the généralité of Rouen made 
petitions to the controller-general of 
finances at Paris for aid, as provided by 
the edict of 1666, often citing this edict 
as the ground for their petition. In 
every instance the petition was seriously 
considered. The controller-general di- 
rected one of his subordinate intendants of 
finances® to write a letter to the intendant 
at Rouen asking for an investigation of the 
case and for a statement by the intendant 
concerning the ‘‘free funds of the capita- 


®D’Ormesson to De Crosne, December 5, 1768. 
Item 156. See also D'Ormesson to De la Michaudiére, 
August 23, 1764. Item 147. 

7I quote one such remark. It occurs in a letter 
from D’Ormesson to De Crosne, written April 18, 
1776, and concerns the application of one La Roque, 
father of ten children: ‘‘Les fonds Libres de la Capita- 
tion ne peuvent avoir une plus heureuse destination. 
C’est remplir des premiers droits de l"humanité que 
d’assurer la subsistance d’une nombreuse famille, et 
c’est un moien naturel d’encourager la population qui 
constitue la véritable Richesse de l’Etat."’ Item 113. 

8 On the work of the intendants of finances, see 
Marcel Marion, Dictionnaire des institutions de la 
France, aux xvii® et xviii® siécles (Paris, 1923), p. 299. 
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tion’’ (i.e. tax funds set aside for charities) 
at his disposal and for his suggestion as 
to what should be done in the particular 
case. And in virtually all instances 
moderation or exemption was made in 
taxes, and in several cases pensions of 
one hundred, two hundred, or three hun- 
dred livres were given in addition. In 
one of the few instances where it was not 
accorded, the widow who had made ap- 
plication could not be located, having 
failed to give her address, and the in- 
tendant and his subordinates did not 
know of her;® in another, there arose the 
question whether the applicant, another 
widow, resided in the généralité of Rouen, 
and disposition of the case is not clear.!° 
In both of these two instances, however, 
the government was favorably inclined 
to the applicant and willing to accord 
grants or remissions as soon as the ob- 
scurities could be cleared up. 

Only one application from a noble is 
found in this number—an application for 
a pension from one Francois Varin de 
Bretteville, once a resident of Rouen but 
in 1764 residing on his estate of Brette- 
ville." He was the father of thirteen 
children, all living. Five were boys and 
eight were girls. For seven years he had 
been sending his oldest son to the mili- 
tary school at Vernon, where he was now 
a lieutenant. He was still bearing a 
third of the expenses of this boy. The 
other children were now reaching the age 
where he must fit them for life. The 
second son, aged twenty, also desired 
apostinthearmy. De Bretteville wished 
that the younger sons enjoy schooling at 
a military college, and that he be able to 
give an education to his younger girls at 
a girls’ school. The four oldest girls 
were around twenty years of age and 


* Items 106-7. 
10 Trems 1-2, 20-22. 
Teems 147-51. 
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were ready to be married if and when 
De Bretteville was able to give them each 
a dowry. 

Alexandre, the subdelegate at Borvier, 
to whom De la Michaudiére, the inten- 
dant at Rouen (until 1767), wrote for an 
investigation of the case, gives us most 
of these details. He recommended that 
the second son be given a post in the army, 
that the younger sons be placed in the 
Ecole Royale Militaire or some other 
military college, and that two of the 
youngest girls be placed in the govern- 
ment-sponsored girls’ school at St. Cyr. 
This schooling of the children would be 
on state pensions or scholarships and he 
said would not involve expense to the 
state. 

De la Michaudiére relayed the informa- 
tion and suggestions on to D’Ormesson 
as his own. D’Ormesson indignantly 
rejected the idea of the state furnishing 
education to the De Bretteville children, 
since De Bretteville was not in distressing 
circumstances; but he said that it would 
be satisfactory with the government for 
the intendant to relieve De Bretteville 
of paying the taxes of the capitation and 
the vingtitme, and to accord him a small 
grant on the free funds of the capitation 
at the intendant’s disposal. 

The other applications for aid were less 
bold, as they came from persons of less 
rank and dignity. One was from a 
lawyer (avocat consultant) of Le Havre, 
the father of fourteen children, the oldest 
of whom was only fourteen. Laignel was 
described by the subdelegate at Le Havre 
as one of the most esteemed citizens of the 
town, but of mediocre ability and broken 
health, no longer able to follow his pro- 
fession and plead in court. De Crosne,™ 


12 Louis Thiroux de Crosne, intendant of Rouen 
from 1767 to 1785. There is an interesting account 
of him in the Biographie universelle, ancienne et moderne 
(Paris, 1826). 
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intendant at Rouen at the time (1785), 
wrote to Paris that since there were 
numerous families in his généralité in 
which there were ten or more children, 
and as an infinite number of citizens in it 
had rendered more valuable service to the 
state, he did not recommend Laignel for 
a pension or grant; but he did offer to 
moderate Laignel’s taxes because of his 
large family." 

In 1769 one procureur du roi in the election 
of Lyons, named Denize, asked for some 
relief from taxes partly on the ground that 
he had a numerous family and partly on 
the ground that he was in poor circum- 
stances.14 He was the progenitor of more 
than a hundred children, grandchildren, 
and greatgrandchildren, sixty-eight of 
whom were living at the time of his 
application. He was seventy-four years 
old. For some years he had only received 
114 livres in wages (annually), and he had 
to pay out 118 livres, 11 sols, 9 deniers, 
in taxes. In short he had to pay out 
more in taxes than he earned. The 
subdelegate mentioned that this individual 
had had to pay out more than three 
thousand livres within the last two years 
in helping to maintain the family of a 
son-in-law in which there were eleven 
children and the father found himself 
unable to support it. Needless to say, 
the reduction was accorded. 

In most instances the applicant was 
toiling away as best he could, yet in 
blind despair of having ends meet. Some- 
times other members of the family assisted. 
Thus one Philippart, an aged syndic of 
eighty-eight years, incapable of work, 
had received a grant of two hundred 
livres in 1776, 1777, and 1778. Each 
year the matter was considered anew. 
In 1779 the matter again came up. The 


18 Trem 49. 
14 All of the applicants urged these same grounds. 
15 Trems 140 and 143. 
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subdelegate, De Marie, of Magny, in- 
vestigated the case but could learn noth- 
ing about Philippart. A letter to De 
Crosne from one Porquier however de- 
scribed the old man as without resources 
and incapable of work, living with three 
daughters (he had been the father of a 
family of eleven), who tried to eke out 
an existence for him and themselves at 
lace-making, at which they earned three 
or four sols a day. He had been syndic 
in his community for forty years. Necker 
wrote to accord the old man two hundred 
livres for yet another year (1779), if 
needed.'6 

An amusing applicant was a baker of 
Rouen, named Duhamel. This man gave 
up his bakery to satisfy his creditors and 
let his wife work. He had been twice 
married. By his first wife he had two 
children, and by the second fourteen. 
Ten of the children were still living in 
1782, at the time of the application. 
Wife no. 2 had not only borne fourteen 
children, but was now working as a 
hosiery-maker (smaitresse-bonnetitre). Sev- 
eral years previously the government had 
come to his aid with a grant of three 
hundred livres. He was now living in 
indigence in a suburb of Rouen, having 
given over his bakery and been forced 
to move his home. The government gen- 
erously accorded him another grant of 
three hundred livres.1” 

The applicants came from various walks 
of life. Thus we find a lawyer, a surgeon, 
an ex-jeweller, a pottery manufacturer, 
a weaver, a hotel-keeper (aubergiste), a 
master shoemaker, a baker, a candle- 
stick-maker, a hat-maker, a wood-cutter, 
and three or four farmers. Three appli- 
cants were widows.'® In all instances 
but three the applicants had ten children, 


16 Trems 78-86. 


17 Items 57-60, 119-21. 
18 Caillé, Manger, and Perou. 
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and in some there were thirteen and four- 
teen children. Frangois Hugues, the 
potter, w4s the father of seventeen chil- 
dren, of whom eleven were living.” 
One applicant had but nine children, and 
two others but eight. The father of the 
nine children pled however that in addi- 
tion to the expense of his large family he 
had just lost ten horses by fire.® One of 
the applicants having eight children 
boasted that all eight were in the king’s 
service. 

The writer is uncertain as to the extent 
of aid accorded the families of soldiers. 
As for sailors, in 1779, they and their 
widows appear to have been exempt from 
the payment of the taille. Their parents 
were allowed diminution of half their 
taille. Consideration was also made those 
that had formerly been sailors in the king's 
serivce.” 

Repeatedly the intendant at Rouen 
wrote back to Paris concerning the appli- 
cations saying that there were numerous 
residents in his généralité that had as 
many as ten living children; and once or 
twice he said that there was an ‘‘infinite 
number’’ of such. He stated that there 
were even numerous persons who had as 
many as thirteen and fourteen living 
children. Accordingly, he said, it was 
necessary that the government as far as 
possible refrain from making grants of 
money, otherwise he would be simply 
overwhelmed with applications from 
others who were in the same circumstances 
and would learn of the government's 
policy through the successful applicants. 
De Crosne, the intendant, appears to have 
been more cautious in making grants than 


1 He applied for aid in 1768-69. Items 153-154, 
157. 

20 Claire Thomas, 1786. Items 3 and 4. 

*1 The widow Caillé. Items 1-2, 20-22. 

% Archives de la Seine-Inférieure, série C, 1005, 


item 79. 


the officials at Paris—Joly de Fleury,” 
D’Ormesson,** Vergennes,* Turgot,?® and 
Necker.27, On one occasion indeed, in 
1776, D’Ormesson wrote back to De 
Crosne that the thirty livres grant which 
he proposed to make to the father of 
eleven children was a pittance, and De 
Crosne raised the award to one hundred 
livres. 

The government would have preferred 
being more generous. But as De Crosne 
mentioned in one of his letters,?* if he 
were lavish to the fathers of large fami- 
lies, he would have nothing left for suffer- 
ers from other forms of misfortune, and 
furthermore he could not begin to aid 
the fathers of all such families in his 
géintralitt. His policy accordingly was to 
consider each case separately. In every 
instance (save the two above-mentioned), 
it appears, he accorded a diminution or 
exemption of taxes; and in some cases, 
where he felt the occasion warranted, 
he accorded grants ranging from one 
hundred to three hundred livres.?® But 
the government made it a policy to ab- 
stain from long-range grants (or pensions) 
because it never knew what would be the 


%3 Jean Frangois Joly de Fleury (1718-1802), con- 
troller-general of finances from May 1781 to March 
1783. 

% Louis Francois de Paule Lefevre d’Ormesson 
(1718-89), besides being intendant of finances was 
président 2 mortier (i.e. one of the vice-presidents) of 
the parlement of Paris from 1753 to 1788. 

% Charles Gravier, Comte de Vergennes, (1717- 
87) was made chief of the Royal Council of Finances 
in 1783 and kept this post for some years. : 

% Controller-general of finances from 1774-76. 

27 Director-general of finances from 1776-81. He 
was not granted the title of controller-general because 
of his Protestant faith but he had all the power of 
that office. 

28 Letter to D’'Ormesson, March 12, 1773. Item 
136. 

29 Cases of Combet, La Roque, Pouchet, Pain, 
Philippart, Gassouin, and Duhamel. 
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future state of the finances and the claims 
on them.*° 

In one instance among the applicants 
that this writer has considered the govern- 
ment did make a long-range grant. 
Necker accorded a pension of three 
hundred livres a year for a period of five 
years to Pillore, a surgeon of Rouen. 
He did it with great reluctance, and only 
after an especial request from De Crosne.*! 
Pillore was the father of twelve children. 
He had learned of the fact that Le Cat, 
another surgeon of Rouen and father of a 
numerous family, enjoyed an annual 
pension of two hundred livres from the 
city of Rouen, and was incited thereby to 
make application. Necker urged De 
Crosne to put Pillore on the same footing 
as Le Cat and accord him a pension on the 
city funds of Rouen. But De Crosne 
objected. He told Necker that the amount 
of the city funds was always an un- 
certainty. Moreover Pillore deserved 
more than mere city recognition: he 
deserved recognition from the whole 
généralité and in fact the nation. De 
Crosne stated that Pillore was poor but 
only because he did so much charity work, 
both in Rouen and throughout the géné- 
ralité. Besides practising his profession, 
Pillore had operated a school for surgeons 
and had trained a large number, many of 
them at that time in the king's service. 
De Crosne stated boldly that he considered 
Pillore the most useful citizen in Rouen, 
and he accordingly begged Necker to make 
a special case of him and accord him a 
government pension, and free him from the 
capitation and the vingtiéme. Necker com- 
promised after he read this glowing eulogy 
and granted a pension of three hundred 
livres on the free funds of the capitation 


30D'’Ormesson to De Crosne, April 30, 1777. 
Item 103. 
31 Items 99-103. 
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annually for five years. By the end of five 
years, Necker stated, some of Pillore’s 
children would be old enough to look after 
themselves, and his load would be light- 
ened. According to a marginal note on 
Necker’s letter, however, the pension was 
only paid for one year. Tlie reason is not 
stated but it is possible that Pillore died. 

A change in policy on the part of the 
government in regard to grants to large 
families is discernible after 1779, and the 
chief reason appears to have been the need 
of funds for maintaining the war with 
England into which France had involved 
herself in 1778. Several of those who 
applied for grants in the period 1764-79 
were accorded them; after that I observe 
the sole instance of Duhamel, already 
cited. Perhaps also Turgot and Necker 
who were at the helm of French finances 
for much of the earlier period were more 
generous than the controllers-general that 
followed them. 

Similar aid was given in the other 
gintralités of France during this period, 
according to Schéne,** but I have seen no 
figures for such. Nor was monetary aid 
the only means employed for increasing 
the population. Professor Spengler, in 
his recent study, France Faces Depopulation, 
points out that serious efforts were made in 
eighteenth century France to increase the 
population indirectly by fostering pros- 
perity in industry and agriculture, and by 
improving the training of midwives so 
as to decrease infant mortality.** 

As for the monetary aid rendered by the 
intendants, it was often but a pittance but 
it reveals the government’s interest in the 
poor and in the growth of population. 
It shows moreover the surprising fact 
that there were multitudes of large fami- 


2 Op. cit., p. 154. This aid, he says, was granted 
right up to the time of the Revolution. 
53 Pp. 44 and 107. 
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lies in pre-Revolutionary France. That 
birth-control measures were widely em- 
ployed in eighteenth-century France has 
been clearly shown by Professor Speng- 
ler,** but apparently they were in large 
part restricted to middle- and upper-class 
families. 

The study of the documents on which 
this paper is based has revealed more than 
ever to the writer the patience of the 
higher French officials of the «ancien 
régime in dealing with small matters. 
In the liasse are letters from Necker and 
Joly de Fleury when they were director- 
general and controller-general respec- 
tively. Always before a final decision was 
reached about the above applications, the 
controller-general of finances had to be 
consulted (generally in conversation by 
D'Ormesson or Vergennes). How the 
controller-general of finances of France 
was able to attend to all such petty 
demands upon his time, it is difficult to 
see. R. Trevor Davies, drawing a por- 


Pp. 49-52. 
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trait of Philip II in his interesting recent 
volume, The Golden Century of Spain, 
1s0r-1621, says that Philip II burdened 
himself with rendering every decision 
that the Spanish government of his day 
had to make, whether it was an important 
matter of state or a thing of trivial nature, 
such as the bridging of a small stream, the 
appointment of a country curé, or the ar- 
rangement of a religious procession. 
Davies charges that just here lay a funda- 
mental weakness of sixteenth century 
Spain. ‘‘Could Philip cnly have dis- 
covered some principle upon which to 
distinguish the trivial from the important 
in the business of the day and to pass the 
former to his subordinates, much might 
have been well.’ The government of 
eighteenth-century France was better than 
that of sixteenth-century Spain in this 
respect, but this writer feels that the men 
at the helm of the finances in France had 
entirely too many trivial demands upon 
their time. 


% Pp, 127-28. 


THE SOURCES AND LIMITS OF POLITICAL POWER 
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HE sources of political power may 

be grouped under six heads, of 

which two are intrinsic and the 
others extrinsic. Of the former, the more 
obvious is physical superiority. But it 
is probably the less important, being effec- 
tive chiefly against single individuals. 
It is of little avail when its possessor is 
asleep as he must be a good deal of the 
time. And it is likely to be effective 
only against certain types of enemies. 
The elephant, for example, is helpless 
against the gnat that buzzes in its ear. 


Much more important is the power 
which results from superiority in such 
things as personality, intellect, voice, 
etc. This gives power over multitudes, 
yet it too has its limits, space being the 
most formidable. Fortunate for such 
superior creatures is the conquest of space 
which is being effected by developments 
in transportation and communication. 
The use of the radio by President Roosevelt 
is a case in point. 

Needless to say, however, this extrinsic 
source of power is not restricted to the 
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use of those who are superior by birth. 
It can be used by ordinary mortals to 
overcome their natural superiors. 

Weapons, of course, are a corresponding 
extrinsic aid on the physical side. They 
can be used both to enhance and diminish 
physical superiority. Armour and horse 
were important aids of the ruling class 
in the age of chivalry. Later, firearms 
were a levelling influence. Superiority 
was also given by the rapier of the French 
nobility and the six-shooter of the Ameri- 
can westerner. Italians taught the lesson 
to Ethiopians which China is now learn- 
ing at the hands of Japan. In political 
internal conflicts and particularly in 
crowded cities, the machine gun gives 
marked advantage. 

Important, however, as are the four 
sources just mentioned, there are two 
additional which are still more important, 
namely, barter and ideology. 

However much the contract theory of 
government may have erred in its as- 
sumption of an actual contract, it contains 
the important truth that government 
rests to a large extent upon a quid pro quo 
basis. Barter is an inevitable aspect of 
socialized life. It is no less a character 
of the political. Power is given to rulers 
for promised returns in equivalent satis- 
factions. The retention or loss of power 
is, so far forth, directly contingent upon 
the fullness of payment. This is true of 
military leaders. They must either win 
victories or suffer removal by their men. 
In its social form it is true of athletes who 
misunderstandingly complain that they 
are ‘‘heroes today and bums tomorrow.”’ 
To those who give is given. The salaries 
of movie actors and industrial leaders are 
large because their own contribution is 
large. Those who have nothing to give 
are given nothing. And this rule, which 
characterizes human relations generally, 

applies also in the political sphere. 
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It is strange that this should be both 
so well and so little known. Its truth is 
implicit in the recognition that legislators 
are too subservient to the selfish wishes 
of their constituents. On the other hand, 
it is often assumed that a Hitler, a Huey 
Long, a Mayor Hague, maintain their 
power contrary to the wishes of their 
people. But this is not likely so. As 
Machiavelli, the expert, pointed out, the 
people do not care much who their ruler is. 
They are not even much concerned when 
a reigning monarch is forced to surrender 
his sceptre into the hands of an usurper. 
Not, that is, so long as their immediate 
interests are unaffected, e.g. so long as 
their taxes are not raised. But Machia- 
velli was quite clear that the ruler is 
doomed who does tread on the toes of his 
people. 

It is with the same confusion that it is 
complained of a general that he does not 
stop the looting of his soldiers; of a 
Hitler or a Mussolini that they do not 
stop the excesses of their followers. 
Just as if they dared. They may have a 
great deal of power, but they do not have 
the power to deny satisfaction to the 
wants of those who serve them, else they 
will have no servants. A ruler follows 
much more than he leads, even in a dicta- 
torship. If this fact is obscured, as it is 
even in a democracy, it is because the 
rulers are adroit in perceiving trends and 
placing themselves in the van. The 
old question of the locus of legal sover- 
eignty may be a difficult one; not so the 
locus of actual sovereignty. 

There is, of course, a very good reason 
why satisfaction of the people is vital to 
the retention of power. It is that the 
people are the power. Whatever the 
sources of a ruler’s power, the power 
itself is composed of the strength in good 
right arms. The power of the ruler is the 
power of all those who are willing to 
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fight for him. Nor is this challenged for 
one moment by the fact that the ruler 
may rule by means of an armed minority, 
an army. In this case, the power is the 
power of the army. The people do what 
the army commands. The army does 
what the ruler commands; but the wants 
and needs of his army had better determine 
his commands; and the army, too, will do 
wisely to treat well the populace over 
which it lords. 

Finally, it may be recalled that a law 
may be nullified by the opposition of the 
people. To pass a law is not the same as 
to enforce it. Not even despite the pres- 
ence of a police force. Consider, for 
example, the failure of the Prohibition 
law or of the Chicago ordinance prohibit- 
ing all-night street parking of auto- 
mobiles. The absolute ruler, Peter the 
Great, modernized Russia by edict, but 
his bureaucrats showed where the power 
really lay. 

Let us look now at the ideological 
aspect of power. It is this which is 
particularly valuable for extent of power, 
for empires. An idea can cross continents 
and weld a world. In older days the 
important theory was that of the divine 
right of kings. Today the theory has 
much of its plausibility, but there is still 
a ‘‘divinity doth hedge a king.’’ The 
theory runs full blast with respect to the 
papacy. It underlies any aristocratic 
authoritarianism. 

More important, however, today is the 
use of propaganda to persuade and beguile 
the people into acceptance of economic 
and other conditions which perhaps 
need not and should not be accepted. 
The ability to do this sort of thing is, of 
course, vastly enhanced by the develop- 
ment of the means of communication. 
Over against the foregoing emphasis on 
the principle of barter, it is often insisted 
that this last source of power is much the 
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greater. For the important thing is not 
so much that people get what they need 
as that they be satisfied with what they 
get; and skillful propaganda can produce 
such satisfaction. Censorship, inciden- 
tally, can be used to conceal embarrassing 
information or ideas. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon such 
limitations of power as are obviously 
implied in the foregoing account. That 
which defines a source of power also de- 
fines power’s limits. Loss of strength 
entails loss of power so grounded. Fail- 
ure to satisfy his subjects means loss of 
power to a ruler. Power is under the 
necessity of preserving its sources. The 
behavior of rulers is thereby importantly 
circumscribed. 

In addition, however, to such obvious 
limitations, there are others. In the 
first place it is not possible for either the 
ruler with respect to his subjects nor the 
master with respect to his slaves to dis- 
pense with law. Ordinarily the law is 
envisaged as above the ruler and com- 
manding his obedience. But even if the 
law is regarded as his own emanation, 
once it has emanated, it acquires status. 
It becomes law, and even though the ruler 
retains for himself power to change the 
law, the human fact is that such law as 
he creates acquires a life not easily to be 
destroyed. 

Again, although the ruler has unusual 
rights and privileges, his subjects are 
not without rights peculiar to them. 
The lowest of inferiors has some status. 
At some point or other he can dare to 
warn the king of trespass. It has been 
nicely said that mankind’s progress has 
been in terms of transition from status to 
contract. But this must not be construed 
to deny that status has its protective 
aspect. 

Conceivably such ideological factors 
might be overridden by the strong ruler. 
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But not only are they fixed in the social 
structure; they are also embedded in the 
mind of the ruler. The only escape for 
the ruler is to dehumanize either himself 
or his subjects; in practice the ruler super- 
humanizes himself, while the master 
sub-humanizes his slaves—anger being 
a pervasive and pernicious form of de- 
humanization which we all utilize. In 
battle, in order that we may the better 
kill, we call the enemy ‘“‘Huns.’’ But 
this sort of thing can not be done with 
utter ease. The ruler is or will become 
insane who overlooks his own humanity. 
The master is faced by obvious identities 
between himself and his slaves. It is 
this very difficulty which often ensues in 
the prohibition of social contact between 
superior and inferior, e.g. between officer 
and private in the army. 

In point also is the psychological diffi- 
culty experienced in attempting to attack 
those who submit. This seems to be a 
biological trait: certainly animals can 
commonly escape injury by submission, 
except, of course, when they are sought 
as food. Call your enemy heretic, Jew, 
slave, beast or whatever seems to destroy 
the common bond between you and him 
and you are still estopped from brutality 
if he puts up no resistance. Thus the 
powerful are blocked at the very apex of 
their power. At the moment when they 
are unrestrained outwardly, they are in- 
wardly blocked—except, once again as 
anger helps them out. 

Prudence is another source of limitation. 
Where superior and inferior are in close 
association, it is not enough that one have 
power over the other. It is humanly 
necessary also that the superior have the 
inferior’s good will. This is particularly 
obvious in the case of husband and wife. 
The husband, who is usually the legal 
and physical superior, is nevertheless 
constrained to act in such ways as will 
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engender affection. Even the employer 
wants the good will of his employees for 
emotive reasons; and of course he needs 
it in order to get the efficiency necessary 
for success. 

The foregoing account would be in- 
complete if no attention were paid to the 
question as to why there should commonly 
be held such a different conception of 
power. The answer is several-fold. 

In the first place, the history we read is 
commonly defective, representing rulers 
and generals as possessing absolute power. 

Secondly, the distinction between de- 
mocracy and autocracy, while valid and 
important in many respects, is over- 
emphasized so as to fail to suggest the 
poverty of the autocrat’s power. 3 

Thirdly, by virtue of better organiza- 
tion, weapons and intimidation, minori- 
ties may often secure at least temporary 
rule. 

Fourthly, most rulers do have a great 
deal of power, explicitly granted to them 
by their subjects. 

Fifthly, the one to whom rule is vouch- 
safed is implicitly granted a certain 
amount of arbitrary power. It is natural 
for a ruler to take advantage of his posi- 
tion, and this is sanctioned to a reasonable 
extent. 

Sixthly, there is a certain amount of 
arbitrary power, due to the fact that on 
some questions it is impossible to reach 
rational agreement and it is necessary that 
some one be delegated to make a choice. 
It is also necessary that on some matters 
such as foreign relations a certain freedom 
be left to the sovereign. 

Seventhly, the incidence of power upon 
the individual is when he has transgressed 
and finds all the forces of law and order 
lined up against him. He naturally fails 
to see the sense in which he is the source 
of the power which constrains him. 
Usually, also, or at least often, the power 
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situation is one of the king against a 
single individual. Naturally the king 
seems all-powerful. 

Finally, the misinterpretation of power 
has a psychological and sociological 
setting. Though for a moment as infant 
dominating a placating world by strident 
wail, man quickly frames the concept 
of inferiority. As a child his efforts to 
match his undiscerning elders fall piti- 
fully short. He is made to obey their 
behests, and only provokes laughter when 
he tries to give orders himself. By dint 
of bump, cut, and burn nature makes 
him aware of relentless law. As he grows 
older he finds himself pitted against a 
whole body of laws and customs, backed 
by an armed society. 

The natural consequence is something 
of an inferiority complex and an improper 
awe of rules. Ordinary man believes too 
much in signs, accepts too readily the 
appearance of the world as a fixed reality, 
yields too quickly to directions. He fails 
to see how much the world can be made 
or remade to conform to his wishes. 
He has profited too little by Emerson's 
gospel of self-reliance or William James’ 
doctrine of the will to believe. 

The age-old question of whether govern- 
ment should be by law or by men is unduly 
simplified. Earlier in this paper it was 
argued that government by men invariably 
becomes also government by law. It 
is equally clear that government by law 
is necessarily also government by men. 
Much more than is generally recognized 
it is not only possible to secure consent 
to violation of a rule, but the rule can 
be openly flaunted. As often as not, the 
functionary in charge will show himself 
helpless to do anything about it. The 
rule itself is powerless. If indeed he does 
take punitive or remedial measures, it is 
because of his forcible character. It is 
almost humorous to witness the predica- 
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ment of one whose rules are laughed 
at. 

The exception that proves the rule is 
not only such masterful men as Napoleon, 
J. P. Morgan, Mussolini, but instances 
such as the one of a man who, when 
held up at the point of a pistol, denied, 
so to speak, the fixity of meaning in the 
symbol, threw doubt into the bandit’s 
mind, and eventually brought about his 
submission. Another instance is that of 
an orderly who refused to be fired by his 
hospital. Nonplussed, the hospital re- 
voked its order. 

It is not, however, merely a case of being 
afraid of rules. It is also a matter of not 
recognizing our proper rights. Here the 
exceptions are notably found among 
prisoners who are peculiarly aware of their 
rights. It is illuminating to see how 
much they can demand, and get. But 
the fact is that anyone can make demands 
just by virtue of being a social creature. 
Even if an individual is wrong in his 
demands, and known to be wrong, he can 
usually wring a compromise from the 
group if only he is determined enough. 
The group’s attitude is that of the shep- 
herd in Jesus’ parable of the one lost 
sheep. | 

As youngsters we live in a world largely 
made for us. But as oldsters we find 
ourselves to some extent back of the 
scenes. We find that rules are made by 
people, that institutions survive or perish 
according as to whether they are supported 
or not by interested people. We learn 
this lesson, but fail to generalize it. 
Man is everywhere in chains, as Rousseau 
said, but not just because of the presence 
of customs but also because of man’s 
unawareness of their nature. And it is 
this sense of social inferiority and impo- 
tence which, probably more than anything 
else, is responsible for misinterpretation 
of the nature of political power. 
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and theories; (2) reports 
of the field; G special euk oy study and research. 


Contributions to this ——— will include material of three kinds: (1) ori discussion, suggestion plans, 
projects, working programs, conferences Lear 
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REFORM ACTIVITY IN BEHALF OF THE ANTEBELLUM 
NEEDLEWOMEN, 1840-1860 


JOHN I. KOLEHMAINEN 
Heidelberg College 


HE period of the forties and fifties, 

as the preceding decade, was an 

age of reformers and reform move- 
ments. Touched by a rising humani- 
tarian spirit, an increasing number of men 
and women, largely of New England and 
Quaker stock, sought to remedy the di- 
verse social ills of the day. Samuel 
Gridley Howe and Julia Ward founded 
havens for the neglected blind; Dorothea 
L. Dix lectured extensively in the inter- 
ests of the insane, the pauper, and prison 
reform; Elihu Burritt endeavoured to 
achieve a world that knew not the horrors 
of war; Father Mathew and John B. 
Gough proclaimed the blessings of tem- 
perance while Neal Dow preached the 
necessity of total abstinence; Lucretia 
Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Lucy 
Stone demanded the full emancipation of 
their sex; Horace Mann struggled to lay 
the foundations of a public school system; 
labor leaders worked for a ten hour day 
and free land; the rumble against the 
“peculiar institution’’ of the South rose 
from the mild criticism of the American 
Colonization Society to the violent aboli- 
tionism of William Lloyd Garrison.' 


1 Excellent guides to the antebellum reform move- 
ments are C. R. Fish's The Rise of the Common Man and 


The activity of the reform forces was 
not confined to the afore-mentioned 
spheres. The thousands of pale-cheeked 
women who eked out a precarious liveli- 
hood with needle and thread likewise 
received the earnest solicitude of reform- 
ers. The latter, assured that every social 
ill was susceptible of immediate and com- 
plete remedy, proposed schemes of varying 
merit and efficacy to rescue the humble 
seamstresses from a fate at which angels 
wept ‘tears of indignant commiseration.”’ 

Wages, hours of labor, and working 
conditions were the chief grievances of the 
antebellum seamstresses. Remuneration 
scarcely above the subsistence level and 
long hours of toil were not new. As 
early as 1820 an emigrant’s directory 
warned English tailors that their vocation 
had been greatly injured in America by 
women who worked from twenty-five 
to fifty percent cheaper than men. Nine 
years later the Philadelphia United States 
Gazette offered a hundred dollar medal, 
with a ‘‘suitable inscription,’’ for the best 
essay on the ‘‘Inadequacy of wages gen- 
erally paid to seamstresses . . . to purchase 
food and clothing; on the effects of that 


A. C. Cole’s The Irrepressible Conflict, volumes VI and 
VII in the ‘History of American Life’’ series. 
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inadequacy upon the happiness and 
morals, not merely of the females, but of 
their families when they have any.” 
In 1830 the philanthropist Matthew 
Carey estimated that twelve of the eight- 
een thousand female breadwinners, 
largely needlewomen, of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore did 
not earn more than $1.25 a week.? In 
1848 an enterprising Tribume reporter 
learned that a metropolitan shirtsewer 
earned from 75 cents to $1.12 a week if 
she finished, by working from sunrise to 
midnight, three cotton shirts a day; a 
munificent weekly income of $1.50 was 
assured by sewing one good common 
shirt per day, a task which consumed 
from fifteen to eighteen hours. Perhaps 
a typical prevailing wage scale (years 
1848-55) for all kinds of needle work 
was that published by the Cleveland 
seamstresses in 1851. Table 1 gives the 
rate of pay per single garment and the 
maximum number of garments that could 
be made in a week, working from twelve 
to sixteen hours a day.* This wage level, 


® Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, 1, 11- 
27. Statistics on the total number of females engaged 
in the needle-trades prior to the Civil War are incom- 
plete and unreliable. The Saturday Evening Post 
estimated in 1858 that there were nearly 40,000 women 
in New York City who sewed for a living, of whom 
13,000 were shirtmakers, 11,000 tailoresses, 4400 cloak 
and mantilla makers, and 3000 dressmakers and 
milliners. The Daily Enquirer reported 4,000 needle- 
women in Cincinnati in 1853; in 1851 Cleveland was 
said to have had 300, a figure that seems low. Ab- 
bott, Women in Industry (New York, 1910), 215-45, 
considers the statistical aspects in greater detail. 

For additional information on needlewomen’s 
wages see New York Tribune, September 4, 1848; 
February 25, 1850; March 23, 1852; Saturday Evening 
Post, February 15, July 19, October 18, 1851; April 
16, 1853; April 24, 1858; Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 
XXIX (August, 1853), 523-24; New York Ledger, 


February 7, 1857; Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper, . 


November 8, 1848; February 27, March 6, May 15, 
1850; Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter, April 16, 1836; 
August 9, 1851; Cincinnati Sentinel and Star in the 
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alleged the Cleveland seamstresses, was 
utterly inadequate; they pointed out 
that many of their number earned less 
than $1.50 a week, from which 25 cents 
had to be expended for fuel and 50 cents 
for rent, leaving 75 cents or less for the 
support of their respective dependents. 
When one employer questioned their 
statistics, offering in evidence a widow 
who had accumulated property worth 
$1500 while in his employ, the unbe- 
lieving needlewomen retorted: “‘If true, 


TABLE 1 
Wace Scare or CLevetanp Szamstressss, 1851* 
PAY PER 
GARMENT PER 
cents 
Vests, satin, well-made.......... 31-50 | 4-5 
silk and worsted......... 25-44 5 
25-55 4 
cotton and worsted...... 25-44 | 4-5 
Pantaloons, fine kerseymere..... 34-50 4 
fine broadcloth. .... 18-50 4 
18-30 | 4-6 
summer pants....... 12-25 6 
8-12 | 7-8 
Overcoats, all kinds............ §O-100] 2-3 
Sacks, all kinds.,......<.......| 38-75 | 2-3 
Frock coats, all kinds........... 62-75 I 
Summer coats, all kinds......... 25-30 | 4-5 
Calico coats, all kinds.......... 10-12 | 6-7 
Jackets, all kinds...............] 31-50 | 3-4 
Shirts, plaited bosoms.......... 20-40 | 4-6 
Drawers, all kinds..............| 8-12 12 
Wrappers, all kinds.............| 8-10 | 12-14 


* Cleveland Plain Dealer, January 29, 1851. 


we shall direct Barnum’s attention to her, 
for she would prove a greater speculation 
than Tom Thumb or Jenny Lind.’ 

The practice, moreover, of paying a por- 
tion of the seamstress’s earnings in 
“‘orders’’ further reduced her real income. 


West, December 11, 1830; Cincinnati Star in the West 
and Glad Tidings, January 9, 1841; Cincinnati Daily 
Enquirer, April 6, 12, 1853; Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
October 23, 1850; January 24, 1851; Southern Cultivator, 
June, 1853; and Abbott, Women in Industry, 215-45. 
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The average pay envelope in Cleveland 
during the early fifties, for example, con- 
sisted of 50 percent cash and the balance 
in requisitions redeemable at the grocery, 
flour shop, clothing store, etc. In some 
cases less than half of her earnings came 
back to the needlewoman in cash; in- 
frequently the entire pay was in orders. 
These requisitions were not always the 
equivalent of cash; in many instances a 
dollar food or clothing order represented 
only about eighty cents in cash. 

The wages and hours grievances of the 
needlewomen, as well as those rising from 
the deplorable ‘‘slop-shop’’* conditions 
under which they gleaned their pittance, 
were effectively coupled in the public 
mind with the social evil of prostitution. 
It was generally believed that a causal 
relationship existed between low wages 
and prostitution. “Is it a wonder,” 
exclaimed feminist Lucy Stone after ridi- 
culing the wages paid to the Quaker City 
seamstresses in the early fifties, ‘‘that 
women are driven to prostitution?’ The 
directors of the Philadelphia Rosine As- 
sociation likewise reminded their friends 
and benefactors in 1851 that a ‘‘frightful 
source of temptation to break the moral 
law .. . was the low prices of women’s 
labor.’’ Later in the same year Wendell 
Phillips told the Woman's Rightists as- 
sembled at Worcester that the ranks of 
female profligacy were recruited from 
women whose earnings were less than 
three dollars a week.§ 

Beset thus on every side by penury, 
privation, and temptation, the needle- 


“Cleveland Plain Dealer, January 29, 1851; Cin- 
cinnati Daily Enquirer, April 12, 1853. Probably nine 
out of every ten seamstresses, excluding those who 
sewed for ‘‘pin money,’’ worked in ‘‘slop-shops’’ in 
the fifties. There were 453 such shops in Cincinnati 
alone in 1853. 

5 Saturday Evening Post, July 19, 1851; Calhoun, 
American Family, Ul, 121; Horace Greeley, Hints 
toward Reforms, 186-87. 
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women found ready champions for their 
cause among the reform elements. Schemes 
secking to save the damsels in distress 
rose without effort from their ranks; yet 
the number and variety of these proposals 
indicated that unanimity existed only 
as to their objective. In truth, at least 
seven variant remedies were advocated 
during the forties and fifties: (1) conver- 
sion of employers and consumers to 
Christian virtues; (2) migration of seam- 
stresses to the farms of the Middle West; 
(3) free land; (4) increased vocational 
opportunities for females; (5) self-help 
workshops financed by philanthropists 
and charities; (6) strikes; and (7) self- 
governing, cooperative workshops. 

The first proposal sought to emancipate 
the needlewomen by converting their 
employers and the consuming public to 
a righteous way of buying and selling. 
The Saturday Evening Post affirmed that the 
chief remedy was to destroy the prevailing 
spirit that ‘‘work is worth what it will 
bring .. . and every man has a right to 
buy as cheap and sell as dear as he can.’’® 
The officials of the Rosine Association also 
insisted there could be no improvment in 
the seamstresses’ condition until the 
clothing store owners resolved at a 
“public meeting ...to raise the prices 
of labor.’’ If employers refused to in- 
crease wages, the Dollar Newspaper for 
one strongly urged the intervention of 
public opinion: ‘‘A man who uses short 


6 Saturday Evening Post, October 18, 1851. The 
doctrine of laissez faire came in from some abuse; the 
Post asserted that the miserable condition of the 
needlewomen was an ‘‘excellent commentary upon 
the principle and practice of Competition, so much 
vaunted by some philosophers, as the only true 
measure of value. . . . Nine-tenths of the pauperism, 
ignorance, and licentiousness which now exists in 
Great Britain is the evil fruit of this selfish and unholy 
doctrine.” See also Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 
XXIX, 523; Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper, Novem- 
ber 4, 1848; New York Ledger, February 7, 1857. 
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weight or measure is branded, despised, 
and shunned. Why then should not he 
be dealt with likewise who gives short 
payment? . . If such men were branded 
... they would find, like the dealer in 
short quantities or counterfeit money, that 
honesty was the best policy.’’ The con- 
sumers, on the other hand, were not ex- 
pected to how] at the higher cost of panta- 
loons; the schemers felt certain there 
would be very few purchasers who would 
not be “willing (if they understood the 
object) to pay a few cents more’’ for 
their attire. 

A second school of reformers loudly 
asserted that the ‘‘true’’ remedy was to 
move the needlewomen from their urban 
garrets and slop-shops to the pleasant 
farms of the Middle West. Their premise 
was this: in the East female labor was 
over-plentiful; all through the Missis- 
sippi Valley it was a ‘‘lamentable scarc- 
ity."’ Therefore, the needlewomen (after 
having been given a ‘‘lesson of good 
sense’) should be colonized in regions 
where “‘womanly effort was at a pre- 
mium.’’’? The condition of seamstresses 
remaining in the cities would be allevi- 
ated, it was assumed, through the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. 

The Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter voiced 
the opinion of those who ridiculed the 
seamstress-migration cure. The needle- 
women, expostulated the paper, couldn't 
be driven from their garrets by any less 
force than ‘‘muskets and bayonets.’’® 
They were ‘‘quite above such menial 
occupations as milking cows, making 


" Saturday Evening Post, October 18, 1851; April 
24, 1858. 

® Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter, September 13, 1851. 
The paper also warned the Illinois farmwife that she 
would find ‘‘one or two... shirtsewers very un- 
profitable and annoying additions to her domestic 
arrangements.'’ Horace Greeley at one time also 
advocated the free land cure; see New York Tribune, 


February 25, 1850. 
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butter, or raking hay... too ignorant 
and impudent to be converted into agri- 
cultural laborers by merely sending them 
West.’ The newspaper had, of course, 
more faith in its own remedy. The first 
step was to open the public lands to actual 
settlers. Free land would draw the middle 
classes in families from the Eastern 
cities; the lower classes, including the 
seamstresses, would then automatically 
rise to the more distinguished level va- 
cated by the emigrating bourgeoise. It 
was the Visiter’s opinion that this scheme 
would do ‘‘more toward relieving the 
toiling needlewomen .. . than any num- 
ber of benevolent societies.”’ 

A widely acclaimed scheme was based 
on extending the scope of vocational 
opportunities open to women. While 
the census of 1850 indicated that females 
found employment in some 175 different 
trades, the mass of them competed for a 
precarious livelihood in two or three 
occupations, of which one was needle- 
work. Leadership in the crusade to carve 
out new fields of activity for women was 
naturally assumed by the Woman's Rights 
movement. At the Cleveland Woman's 
Rights convention in 1854, as at earlier 
meetings, considerable time was given to 
the problem and committees chosen to 
investigate opportunities for women and 
their actual employment in the mechani- 
cal, agricultural, mercantile, and pro- 
fessional fields. The efforts of the feminists 
were supplemented by those of other re- 
formers who, although out of sympathy 
with the general objectives of the former's 
program, joined in the fight for more jobs. 

The New York Ledger, for example, in 
commending a plan for a horticultural 
school for orphan girls, stated: ‘‘We do 
not stand up for women’s rights, as the 
mere shuttlecock use of that term in the 
political profanities of the day would 
exclude us from such championship. But 
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we do affirm that girls may delicately and 
decidedly learn many things that will 
afford them an elegant independence.”’ 
Many vocations dominated by men were 
deemed better fitted for gentler hands. 
A number of newspapers and journals 
agreed that the ‘‘business of disposing of 
the finest fabrics of merchandise, and par- 
ticularly cosmetics, crinoline, and the 
delicate requirements of female dress, 
appropriately belong to the females’’; 
they twitted men who couldn't find work 
“‘better suited to their physical natures 
than measuring off tape and calico.” 
Others advocated the replacement of men 
by women as typesetters, waiters, clerks, 
and teachers.® A novel field suggested 
for feminine penetration was that of silk 
culture; a staunch proponent of home- 
grown silk estimated that female cultur- 
ists could average five dollars weekly in 
earnings. If more opportunities were 
opened in fields heretofore regarded as the 
exclusive property of males, there would 
be less competition—proclaimed these 
reformers—in the overcrowded needle- 
trades which in turn would bring about 
higher wages for the seamstresses. 
Workshops financed by philanthropists 
and charities and operated for the benefit 
of the needlewomen was the goal of a 
fifth group of reformers. The vast sums 
spent annually in the maintenance of 
charitable institutions—one society re- 
ported an expenditure of $164,000 in 
1849 in caring for only sixty-four females— 
and other funds, they felt, should be 
diverted to the establishment of joint 
stock companies for the manufacture and 
sale of needle wares. Men of irreproach- 
able character were to be asked to super- 
vise these shops; the profits, after the 


®Cole, Irrepressible Conflict, 170-78; Hunt Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, XXXII, 766; Southern Punch, 
October 10, 1863; Saturday Evening Post, April 30, 
1853; Silk Culturist and Farmers’ Manual, May, 1836. 
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stockholders had been rewarded, were to 
be returned to the seamstresses in the form 
of higher;,wages. These counselors of 
self-help stressed the advantage of the 
workshop as a mode of relief: ‘It employs 
indigent in their own support, encourages 
industry and virtue, renders aid in the 
most agreeable of all forms—the form 
of reward.’’!° 

The strike cure was perennially ad- 
vocated and tried. As early as 1831 
a company of New York City needle- 
women, who had been organized in 1825, 
went on strike for higher wages. In 
1833 the seamstresses of Baltimore laid 
down their needles; the Pittsburgh ladies 
followed suit in 1836; the Boston females 
walked out in 1844; and during the follow- 
ing sixteen years intermittent strikes of 
needleworkers broke out in Newark, 
New York, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
and elsewhere. The rising consciousness 
of the working classes, the development 
of trade unionism, the support given 
strikes by many newspapers, had tended 
to popularize the strike remedy. Yet, 
in the forties and early fifties, especially 
before 1853, the strike remedy was being 
sheathed by prominent reformers in whose 
antistrike attitude was reflected the miser- 
able outcome of earlier strikes, the alien- 
ation of public opinion through their 
violence, and, above all, an interest in a 
new cure—cooperative workshops owned 
and operated by labor. 

Drawing heavily upon Associationist 
and Fourieristic philosophy and the Blanc 
experiments of mid-century France, a 
powerful group of reformers headed by 
Horace Greeley succeeded in promulgating 
a simple but irresistible scheme for emanc- 
ipating labor through self-governing 


10 New York Tribune, November 26, 1852; Southern 
Cultivator, June, 1853; Pittsburgh Christian Herald, 
cited in the Saturday Visiter, March 18, 1837; New 
York Independent, May 3, 1849. 
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workshops. Their cry *‘Employees their 
own employers’’ found a ready response 
among the rank and file of wage earners. 
In New York City alone, between 1848-60, 
there appeared cooperative associations 
among the printers, tailors, bookbinders, 
cabinet makers, painters, hat finishers, 
manufacturing silversmiths and jewelers, 
saddle and harness makers, boot and shoe- 
makers. Similar associations appeared 
elsewhere, in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Sharon, Wheeling, Boston, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Baltimore." In 
this enthusiastic era it was inevitable that 
the cooperative workshop cure would be 
urged upon the needlewomen. Indeed, 
associations of seamstresses were organ- 
ized in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Cleveland. The earliest association 
in New York was started in late 1848 by 
twelve tailoresses, four coatmakers, four 
pantaloon makers, and a cutter. While 
Greeley saw in it the ‘‘germ of a great 
and beneficient idea,’’ the workshop was 
shortlived. A second and stronger asso- 
ciation was the Shirt Sewers’ Union 
founded in 1851. Its object was: ‘“To 
benefit the Shirt Sewers, individually as 
members and collectively as a body of 
operatives...by placing them in a 
position to secure to themselves the full 
product of their labor and to place them 
beyond the caprice of employers by teach- 


11 For these associations see New York Tribune, 
December 5, 10, 1849; February 23, August 17, Novem- 
ber 16, December 21, 1850; April 2, 17, 19, 26, May 13, 
September 18, 26, November 24, 1851; February 13, 
May 13, August 9, 1852; March 12, 1853; May 17, 
1854; May 8, 1855; Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper, 
May 17, 1848; April 24, May 8, 22, 29, July 3, 31, 
September 4, November 6, December 25, 1850; 
January 29, April 2, June 4, 1851; Saturday Evening 
Post, June 28, 1851; Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, June 
19, 1851; March 20, April 1, 1853; New York Observer, 
January 6, 1849; Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter, February 
9, 1850; Greeley, Hints toward Reforms, 197-200; 
Documentary History of American Industrial Society, VII, 


109-31. 
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ing them to employ themselves.’’? The 
venture was begun with a capital of $221; 
sales for the first six months amounted to 
to $829.16 and net profits, $30.51. Al- 
though prospering for a few years, the 
union never grew large enough to have 
more than about fifty needlewomen on its 
payroll. The Boston Seamstresses’ Co- 
operative Store was opened on February 2, 
1850, and for a short time its workers 
received wages 20 percent above the pre- 
vailing scale as well as a portion of its 
scanty profits. The association of Phil- 
adelphia needlewomen was started in the 
spring of 1850; in August of the following 
year it reported assets of $1,886.82 and 
liabilites of $1,263.48. The Cleveland 
association opened its doors in May, 
1851. Five months later one of its faith- 
ful supporters, while admitting that the 
store had existed under ‘‘many discourage- 
ments,’’ listed to its credit the following 
achievements: ‘‘It has given employment, 
more or less constant, to about fifty sewing 
women; It has, in all instances, paid cash 
for the work performed, except a small 
amount left in the store as capital stock; 
It has, in most instances, paid better 
prices for the work than is commonly 
paid by the other shops; It has given 
employment to many who... would in 
all probability have suffered for the 
necessaries of life; It has paid its ex- 
penses from its profits.’’'* 

The life span of these needlewomen’s 
cooperative workshops was in every case 


12 New York Tribune, October 25, 1848; July 31, 
September 11, October 7-13, 1851; February 26, May 
8, July 2, October 14, 1852; June 8, 1853; Pittsburgh 
Saturday Visiter, August 9, 1851. 

18 New York Tribune, February 9, 23, 25, September 
21, 1850; November 8, 1851; September 2, 1852; 
Saturday Evening Post, August 16, 1851; April 16, 
1853; Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper, March 6, 
November 20, 1850; Cleveland Plain Dealer, January 
24, 29, February 7-10, October 30, December 11, 


1851; April 9, 1852. 
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very short. None of them, at least in its 
original form, survived the Civil War 
period. Extending relief to a limited 
number of women, receiving little support 
from the public, damned by many as 
visionary and socialistic, the female ex- 
periments in cooperation failed to alleviate 
in any measure the condition of the seam- 
stresses. In truth, all of the remedies 
advocated by the reformers had but little 
effect. Employers declined to raise wages, 
consumers to pay higher prices; seam- 
stresses refused to exchange their garrets 
for rural homesteads; philanthropists and 
charitable institutions failed to provide 
funds for establishing self-help work- 
shops; migration of the middle classes 
to the West brought no change in the 
social or economic status of the Eastern 
female breadwinners; strikes generally 
brought hardship and suffering rather than 
victory; relatively few females were bene- 
fited by the cooperative movement or by 
the drive to increase their vocational 
opportunities. The significance of the 
reform activity in behalf of the antebellum 


needlewomen, therefore, lies not so much 
in its failure to alleviate their condition 
but in the fact that it reflected the catholic 
interest of the reform forces of that 
period. 

With the approach of the Civil War 
the seamstress problem assumed an even 
more formidable character. To the evils 
of low wages, long hours, and deplorable 
working conditions were added the com- 
plications of technological unemployment 
resulting from the invention and the rapid 
spread in the middle fifties of the sewing 
machine.* The lot of the needlewomen 
during the transition period of the rise of 
new methods of manufacturing clothing 
and the replacement of small handicraft 
shops by more productive processes con- 
tinued to be an unhappy one. 


4 New York Home Journal, October 2, 1852; New 
York Tribune, July 2, 1853; New York Ledger, Febru- 
ary 19, 1859; Saturday Evening Post, October 8, 1853; 
February 26, 1859; Southern Cultivator, June, 1860; 
Marianne Finch, An Englishwoman's Experience in 
America (London, 1853), 88; Abbott, Women in Indus- 
try, 166, 222-23; and Cole, Irrepressible Conflict, 150-51. 


PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The Pacific Sociological Society held its eleventh annual meeting at the State College of Washington, Pullman, 
and the University of Idaho, Moscow, December 27-29, 1939. Before one of the two joint sessions held with 
the Pacific Coast Economic Association meeting concurrently at the two schools President Glenn E. Hoover of 
Mills College presented an address on The Role of Intelligence in Human Affairs. 

Papers were: The Radio as a Social Institution—Martin H. Neumeyer, University of Southern California; 
Sociological Analysis of the Concept of News—Carl F. Reuss, State College of Washington; Certain Psychologi- 
cal Processes in the Life History of Welfare Agencies—S. H. Jameson, University of Oregon; Political Move- 
ments in the State of Minnesota—Calvin F. Schmid, University of Washington; Emile Durkheim's Contributions 
to the Problems of Social Control—John M. Foskett, University of Idaho; Democratic Ideologies in the Sociol- 
ogy of Ward and Cooley—Elton Guthrie, University of Washington; The Sociology of War—George M. Day, 
Occidental College; Voting Characteristics of American Born Japanese—Forest LaViolette, University of Wash. 
ington; The Mennonites of Yamhill County—William C.'Smith, Linfield College; Capital Punishment—R. H. 
Dann, Oregon State College; Occupational Structure and the Relationship Between was and non-Jews in De- 
troit—Henry Meyer, State College of Washington; Teaching Sociology in Our Secondary Schools—Duane 
Robinson, Whitman College; Migratory Farm Labor—Paul H. Landis, State College of Washington. Papers 
will be published in the Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological Society. 

Officers elected for the year 1940 are: President—Martin H. Neumeyer, University of Southern California; 
Vice-Presidents: Southern Division—Glen Carlson, University of Redlands; Central Division—J. V. Berreman, 
Stanford University; Northern Division—Robert H. Dann, Oregon State College; Secretary-Treasurer—Paul H. 
Landis, State College of Washington; Members of the Advisory Council—William C. Smith, Linfield College; 
Glenn E. Hoover, Mills College. 


Paut H. Lanois, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE STUDY OF POLITICAL THEORIES 


LELAND H. JENKS 
Wellesley College 


A Hisrory or Tazory. By George H. History or To 
Sabine. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937. Burxe. By Thomas I. Cook. New York: Pren- 
797 PP. $4.00. tice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 725 pp. $4.00. 
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By Chester C. Maxey. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. 692 


Pp. $4.00. 

A Suort History or Tainxinc. By Paul 
W. Ward. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939. 127 pp. $1.50. 

A History or Sociat By Charles A. 
Ellwood. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 


581 pp. $2.60. 
Tue Growrs or Sociat Tooucut. By Walter Green- 
wood Beach. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


1939. 250 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Evropzan TrapirIon. 
By J. P. Mayer. In cooperation with R. H. S. 
Crossman, P. Kecskemeti, E. Kohn-Bramstedt and 
C. J. S. Sprigge, with an introduction by R. H. 
Tawney. New York: The Viking Press, 1939. 


485 pp. $4.00. 
Ancto-Saxony AND Its Trapition. By George 
Catlin. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939. 


344 Pp. $3.00. 
Tue Soctat AND Poxrticat Docrrings or CoNTEMPO- 


rary Evrops. By M. Oakeshott. Second Edi- 
tion. Cambridge: The University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 243 pp. 
$3.40. 

Tue Devetopment or Poxiticat Tuzory. By Otto 
von Gierke. Translated by Bernard Fried. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1939. 364 pp. $4.00. 


One of the most remarkable incidents 
of the contemporary strife of ideologies 
and of the subjective conflicts they have 
engendered among thoughtful persons, is 
the increasing number of books devoted 
to the history of political ideas. As there 
are numerous legitimate objectives to be 
served by such investigations—apart from 
the always laudable one of providing texts 
for students that have elected courses in 
this subject—there seems little agreement 
among the writers assigned for review as 
to the role of these theories in the social 
scene, the task of those investigating 
them, or the function they may perform 
for the student. 


I 


The recent works of Sabine, Cook, 
Maxey, Ward, Ellwood, and Beach form a 
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comparable group designed for textbook 
purposes. They may be compared in 
scope as follows. Sabine, Maxey, and 
Ward are directed to students of political 
philosophy and cover the period from 
Plato to the immediate past. Maxey 
includes a chapter on Asiatic thought, and 
half of his book is devoted to the period 
from Rousseau. Half of Sabine’s material 
is devoted to men before Bodin, and his 
treatment of the nineteenth century while 
brilliant is relatively brief. Ward's book 
is little more than a review manual, of 
remarkable clarity and conciseness. Cook, 
who gives special attention to theories of 
historical change, stops at Burke; and 
half of his book is devoted to writers 
before Bodin. Ellwood and Beach are 
writing more explicitly for students of 
sociology. The former stops with Lester 
Ward. Beach is interested in emphasizing 
the interplay of ideas of education, human 
mature and society, and includes brief 
chapters on Cooley and Dewey. In the 
reviewer's opinion Ellwood’s is the only 
really usable manual for an introduction 
to modern sociologists, while Sabine is 
easily the best for students who are to 
apprehend the importance of political 
speculation in the history of social 
thought. 

These books pay at least lip-service to 
the following objectives: (1) They try 
to give a scholarly account of the contents 
of historical theories, following a bio- 
graphical approach. Sabine and Ward 
explicitly group them in a larger frame- 
work, corresponding to dominant political 
institutions at successive periods. (2) 
They make some effort to analyze the 
views of successive theorists as coherent 
wholes, showing the relations of particu- 
lar ideas to dominant conceptions. (3) 
They provide some biographical and 
historical data, in support of a generally 
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accepted but vaguely apprehended view, 
that ‘‘political thought is a part of poli- 
tics,’’ that social ideas are a function of 
societies. (4) They attempt some ap- 
praisal of the theories as verifiable versions 
of social fact. That is, they involve 
some criticism, explicit and implicit, 
from an empirical standpoint. (5) They 
involve innumerable normative appraisals, 
frequently not explicit, as to the relation 
of various theories to the author's own 
view of things or to prevailing ideologies. 
This is indeed a staggering range of 
objectives and it does not, in all probabil- 
ity, exhaust the uses to which the books 
will be put in the hands of the students 
who read them. It is not to be wondered 
that authors do not achieve their purposes 
with equal success. It is remarkable that 
they do as well as they do. 

From the standpoint of scholarship, 
these books represent an encouraging 
advance over the texts, aside from Dun- 
ning, that were available a few years ago. 
That is to say, the accounts in them have 
been based for the most part upon first- 
hand examination of the original writings, 
rather than on second-, third-, and even 
fifth-hand summaries. This practice has 
not wholly eliminated errors, since it is 
tedious to examine all that a man has 
written that throws light upon his social 
theory, and the equipment and precon- 
ceptions which a scholar brings to what he 
reads affect what he finds. Beach and 
Maxey, for instance, are certainly in 
error in emphasizing determinism as a 
quality of Aristotle’s biological approach, 
partly, it may be, because they miscon- 
ceive his concept of ‘‘nature.’’ The 
alleged social nominalism of Rousseau is a 
hardy stereotype. Sabine is the only 
textbook writer who is abreast of recent 
Rousseau scholarship, as represented by 
H6ffding, Lanson, Cassirer, and Hendel. 
The historians of education are chiefly 
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to blame for persistent misinterpretation 
of the Emile. 

In Cook and Maxey the summary of 
contents seems to override all other 
objectives. They undertake extensive 
point-by-poiat résumes of most of the 
classics they discuss. For teaching pur- 
poses, this seems to be of advantage only 
where original classics are not available, 
or students can not be induced to examine 
them. If the latter is the case, it seems 
unwise curriculum-planning to include a 
course in this subject at all. If this is 
what is wanted, however, Cook has done 
a masterly job. 

Sabine is the most successful in inte- 
grating the theories of successive writers 
as coherent wholes, and in discerning 
logical discrepancies. He provides an 
original and searching critique, from the 
explicit standpoint of Humean empiricism. 
For classes that are to explore the implica- 
tions of political theory beyond the 
categories of nineteenth-century political 
science, this book seems likely to displace 
Dunning. 

Viewed as sociologies of thought, these 
books are none of them very satisfactory. 
In fact a prodigious amount of mono- 
gtaphic work is a prerequisite not yet at 
hand. The most one can do is to examine 
the social status of the writer, mention his 
more objective personality experiences, 
summarize the institutional structure and 
tensions of his day, and guess at the in- 
fluences that affected theory and the 
consequences in historic events that may 
be plausibly associated with it. This is 
far from a rigorous demonstration of the 
rdle of social theory in society. The chief 
pedagogical usefulness of pursuing this 
objective at all in present texts seems to be 
to facilitate understanding of the problems 
which classic writers envisaged. The 
efforts of Sabine, Cook, Ellwood, and 
Maxey in this direction, while uneven, 
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are adequate. Sabine is especially effec- 
tive in showing the relativity of social 
thought to general value systems in 
different societies. 

It is perhaps unavoidable in studies ot 
this scope that the correspondence of 
theories to social fact and their harmony 
with some contemporary ideology should 
be confused. Indeed the problems which 
have concerned political and social think- 
ers of the past have almost exclusively 
been such as could not be subjected to 
rigorous verification, had the thinkers 
themselves been disposed to do so. Most 
of these problems have not been solved, 
in a scientific sense, and are no less crucial 
to thoughtful people today than two 
thousand years ago. We still give an- 
swets to them, and our answers form an 
ideological framework within whose lim- 
its more rigorous inquiries may be pursued. 
This by no means implies that historical 
theories involve no correspondence with 
facts. In fact the renewed study of them 
is witness to a faith that they do, and that 
insight into, if not verification of, the real 
nature of society may be promoted by 
examining them. The broad social func- 
tion of inquiry into the social thought of 
the past thus seems to consist in the 
discovery of material to support or 
critically develop our own social philoso- 
phies. From this point of view all of the 
textbook writers are doing more or less 
implicitly what Catlin and Mayer, to be 

mentioned later, do explicitly. 

Cook and Maxey start with indi- 
vidualistic, democratic predilections, and 
are most convincing in discussing writers 
of similar tendencies. Thus, social real- 
ism, which seems to many to be the most 
enduring claim to recognition for writers 
of the idealistic tradition, seems a concep- 
tion wholly foreign to Maxey. In conse- 
quence, he is unable to convey an adequate 
impression of the intellectual appeal of 
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Marxian and fascist theories. Curiously 
enough he ends by adopting a more vul- 
nerable aspect of idealism, that democra- 
cies should seek what people ought to 
want. Cook explicitly declares that polit- 
ical philosophy has nothing to do with 
facts at all, but only with ends and values. 
Sabine pins his hope to free inquiry; and 
Ellwood, Ward, and Beach (more prag- 
matically) to the methods of science as a 
safeguard to democracy. The latter three 
are relatively allergic to conflict theories. 
In this respect also Sabine’s more sophisti- 
cated relativism stands him in good stead. 


Il 


The books by Mayer and Catlin are in a 
class by themselves. They are at once a 
more direct and a more original intellec- 
tual response to the contemporary crisis. 
Starting with an explicit avowal of a 
democratic faith which is not circum- 
scribed by particular political devices or 
indeed limited to the existing political 
order, they seek to justify it by an appeal 
to the past. They seek to associate it 
with intellectual traditions which can be 
represented as of permanent importance 
to civilization. They are both distin- 
guished in style and rich in allusion. 

The essays partly written and partly 
edited by Mayer seek stability in the chaos 
of doctrine by appealing to the European 
tradition of reason commencing with the 
Greeks. They specify as basic elements in 
this tradition ‘‘freedom of thought and 
doctrine; the dignity of the individual; a 
human responsibility to society and the 
State.’’ They do not seek to prove that 
European unity has or does exist. They 
assume it and turn to formulations of 
political theory, the movements of social 
ideals and institutions, to discover what 
meaning this assumed European unity 
may have. Thus we have a frankly 
*‘politico-pedagogical tract’’ which does 
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not veil its convictions ‘“‘beneath a 
decorous drapery of academic ambiguity."’ 
In a brilliant introduction, Professor 
Tawney, surely one of the profoundest of 
living social philosophers, explicitly dis- 
sociates democracy as well as the European 
tradition from capitalism and from the 
British empire. The six essays by Mayer 
exemplify successfully the methods of 
Kultursoziologie, despite his modest dis- 
claimers. Crossman’s summary of British 
thought from Hobbes and Locke involves 
the framework of a far more comprehen- 
sive sociology of British social change. 
The essays on other national variants are, 
however, less successful, the chapter on 
the United States being unspeakably bad. 
While the volume as a whole may not 
bring salvation to the unwashed, it carries 
reassurance to the faithful that vivid and 
realistic analysis is not to become the 
peculiar attribute of totalitarian partisans. 

Catlin is somewhat less articulate and 
rather more apocalyptic. His title is 
unfortunate, since he is not a partisan of 
ethnic differences. Ina long introduction, 
unfortunately out-dated as to political 
detail, he advocates the federal union 
of English-speaking peoples and others 
whose intellectual heritage can be recon- 
ciled to the traditions of the former. In 
succeeding essays, of variable clarity, he 
finds the elements of ‘‘Anglo-Saxony’’ to 
consist in humanism, freedom, experiment, 
tolerance, accommodation, moralism, and 
public spirit. This is an impressive 
ideology, but surely unwieldy for the 
practical purpose of cementing unity. An 
original feature of the book, from the 
scholarly point of view, is the use of un- 
hackneyed sources, such as ‘‘the judicious 
Hooker’’ and Bishop Butler, to exemplify 
its contentions. The chapter on tolerance 
is a really notable analysis of one of the 
main current dilemmas of democracy, 
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concluding that the principle does not call 
for toleration of the intolerant. 

It may be startling to some that it is 
precisely the English writers who avoid 
the position of being unwitting or half- 
hearted defenders of the status quo. 
Their quest is animated more by their 
hopes than their fears. Their selective 
explorations of past thinkers are to pro- 
vide firm basis for the ideology of a society 
that does not yet exist. They seem to be 
symptoms of an increasing readiness on 
the part of Englishmen to enter a real 
political federation in which the Britain 
we have known would be a respected but 
by no means dominating part. 

The Oakeshott volume is a convenient 
collection of statements by well-known 
advocates of representative government, 
Catholicism, communism, fascism, and 
national socialism. It is useful chiefly 
for the ‘‘official’’ statements of four latter 
ideologies. Curiously, no recent formula- 
tions of democratic doctrine are included 
and none at all of non-Marxian socialism. 

The translation of von Gierke’s classic 
monograph, first published in 1880, makes 
accessible a monument of erudition which 
is indispensable for serious students of the 
history of thought. Starting with an 
essay which ‘‘discovered’’ Althusius for 
modern scholarship, von Gierke analyzed 
the evolution of such distinct ideas as the 
state-contract, popular sovereignty, repre- 
sentation, federalism, and the legal state 
from the Middle Ages to the end of the 
eighteenth century. His interpretation of 
the alleged ‘‘federalism’’ of Althusius 
needs to be compared with Friedrich’s 
introduction to the text of the Politica 
Methodice Digesta. But nowhere can be 
found a more painstaking dissection of the 
development of juristic concepts lying 
back of modern constitutionalism. There 
is no causal analysis of this development, 
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nor any attempt to relate systems of 
thought to other aspects of the social 
universe. This is no accident, for von 
Gierke thinks of concepts as themselves 
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the political facts. “‘Law is not the 
common will that something shall be, 
but the common conviction that some- 
thing 
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Tue Narurat History or Poputation. By Raymond 
Pearl. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. 


416 pp. $3.50. 

Procerepincs: Conores INTERNATIONAL DE LA Popu- 
tion. Paris: Hermann et Cie, 1938. 8 vols. I. 
Theorie generale dela population. 270pp. sofr. 
II. Demographie historique. 104 pp. 25 fr. 
III. Demographie statistique: etudes d’ensemble. 
154 pp. 30 fr. IV. Demographie statistique: 
etudes speciales (etat de la population; migrations) 
147 pp. 30 fr. V. Demographie statistique: 
etudes speciales (nuptialite; natalite, mortalite). 
248 pp. 45 fr. VI. Demographie de la France 
d’outremer. 127 pp. 30 fr. VII. Facteurs et 
consequences de l’evolution demographique. 212 
pp- 40 fr. VIII. Problemes qualitatifs de la 


population. 258 pp. 50 fr. 


In his 1937 Heath Clark Lectures at the 
University of London, Pearl has again 
placed all students of population in his 
debt. This truly significant work em- 
bodies a vast amount of statistical analysis 
from the author’s workshop presented in 
the main with amazing clarity. The 
work falls naturally into four parts. The 
first two chapters on the biology of 
fertility give an incisive summary of 
present knowledge about the libido, 
reproductive capacity, menarche, meno- 
pause, reproductive span, litter size, 
frequency of coitus and reproductive 
wastage. On the whole one is led to 
conclude that, biologically speaking, man 
is a poor breeder. Chapter III presents in 
deft statistical analysis the record of 
contemporary fertility in this country 


setting forth actual versus potential fer- 
tility, reproductive adequacy, and 
showing variations in fertility by color- 
nativity and by age. It is indicated that 
in 1930 only 7.4 percent of the women 
who were theoretically capable bore a 
child. When sterility, illness, etc. are 
discounted, only 1o percent of those 
capable bore children. The familiar de- 
cline of fertility among women of foreign 
birth is demonstrated. 

The core of the book, however, is found 
in Chapters IV and V where Pearl, in 
order to test the effectiveness of contra- 
ception, analyzes the reproductive history 
of 30,949 urban women delivered in hos- 
pitals. This is the data on which under a 
grant from the Milbank Memorial Fund 
he and his staff have been working since 
1931. Pearl’s total sample clearly shows 
the usual inverse relation between fertility 
and economic ranking. Not so for the 
‘‘non-contraceptors”’ for, as Pearl says, 
“there is no definite evidence for the 
existence of an economic fertility differen- 
tial in the live-birth rates of the non- 
contraceptor classes.’’ Most striking is 
the relation shown between economic 
status and use of contraceptives. Through 
four classes from the very poor to the 
well-to-do the proportion of white multi- 
parae using contraception progressively | 
rises from 33 to 81 percent (Table 33, p. 


203). 
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Here also is explained Pearl’s methods 
of calculating pregnancy rates in relation 
to exposure to the risk of pregnancy. Not 
made so clear is the fact that the methods 
of the study itself are calculated to 
understate the effectiveness of contracep- 
tion. Women are classified as ‘‘con- 
traceptors’’ or ‘‘non-contraceptors'’ 
according to whether or not they ever 
at any time employed any method of 
contraception. No pregnancy rates are 
given for periods of contraceptive experi- 
ence so that the actual efficiency of con- 
traception as practiced cannot be 
ascertained. It is realized that the theo- 
retically perfect contraceptors, provided 
they wanted no children, would never 
show up in Pearl’s sample. Nevertheless, 
it is easily shown that contraception is 
the major factor producing class differ- 
ences in fertility. It is also evident that 
between 55 and 60 percent of all mothers 
had made some effort toward contra- 
ception. 

There follows a final short chapter on 
the growth of world population making 
some use of the logistic curve. Here it 
would be interesting to see an attempt at 
logical, if not mathematical, integration 
of the picture of population growth given 
by the curve with what we now know 
about the spread of contraceptives and the 
incidence of changing age distribution as 
developed in the methods of Kuczynski 
and Dublin-Lotka. In the main the 
analysis is clear and restrained, although 
the author occasionally allows some free 
play to his predilections. He dislikes the 
advocates of both eugenics and birth 
control and feels that contraception is in 
some way associated with abortions. In 
places he indicates a preference for reliance 


‘on nature’s innate powers of adaptation 


which some may feel would lead to high 
birth rates offset by high death rates. 
On all accounts, however, this is a great 


book, and one that will definitely affect 
the teaching and research in population 
problems. 


The eight volumes of the Paris Con- 
gress, which was organized under the 
International Union for the Scientific 
Investigation of Population Problems, 
stand as a symbol of one of the last efforts 
at intellectual cooperation before the 
outbreak of the second World War. The 
papers are published in English, French, 
German or Italian with a French summary 
for papers not in that language. The 
variety of languages no doubt accounts 
for the frequent typographical errors. 
The opening remarks of M. Adolphe 
Landry, president of the Congress and of 
the Chairmen of the various National 
Committees are given in the first part of 
Volume I. 

The quality of papers vary greatly, 
sometimes indicating the social and cul- 
tural biases of national groups. Note- 
worthy papers are to be found in volumes 
I-IV on population theory, historical 
demography, and special statistical studies 
on state of the population, migration, 
marriage, fertility, and mortality. The 
quality of American participation was 
high and included contributions by Lotka, 
Willcox, Notestein, Thompson, Baker, 
Goodrich, Lively, Truesdell, Kiser, 
Whelpton, Pearl, Smith, Dublin, Dorn, 
Jackson, Lorimer, Woodbury, Woofter, 
Himes, Boas, Osborn, and Pollock. No 
one, not even reviewers, are likely to sit 
down in this busy world and read these 
volumes through, but all students of 
population should be able to refer to the 
contributions here presented. Fortun- 
ately the reader will find citations and 
summaries by titles in the October, 1938, 
and April, 1939, issue of the Population 
Index. 
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Soctat Controt. By Paul H. Landis. Chicago: J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 1939. 512 pp. $3.50. 
Soctat Controt IN Irs Soctotocicat Aspzcts. By L. 

L. Bernard. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1939. 711pp- $4.00. 


In 1901, Professor Ross published his 
Social Control. For the next third of a 
century, sociologists seemed to have 
considered the subject sealed. Now, 
within the past few years, there has come 
a renewed and growing emphasis upon it 
as a field for study. Many factors are 
responsible for this: some inhering in the 
development of the social sciences in- 
volved, some in the increasing apprecia- 
tion of the richness of academic border 
lines, some in the increasing consciousness 
of the phenomena of the control by society 
of its members. Products of this new 
emphasis are the two books under review. 

These volumes are an interesting in- 
stance of two problems which confront 
the sociologist. One is the diversity in 
the use of concepts. Although the term 
Social Control seems obvious in its mean- 
ing to the casual student, Landis and 
Bernard give it quite different interpreta- 
tions. The second problem of sociologists 
is the rich variety of their data. Here 
are two books on the same subject, appear- 
ing within a few months of each other, 
_ and yet almost entirely different in 
content. 

Landis conceives of social control as ‘‘a 
social process by which the individual is 
made group responsive, and by which 
social order is built and maintained." 
(p. VIID... ‘The emphasis is on the 
way in which the individual is made to 
fit into the social scheme rather than on 
the way in which the group, through the 
development of public opinion, establishes 
the abstract system of control... . The 
emphasis is here placed upon how the 
social influences operate on the individual 
to control him rather than upon an anal- 
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ysis of society's regulative force as such.”’ 
(pp. 7-8). 

To work out his quest, Landis makes a 
socio-psychological approach, being heav- 
ily influenced by Cooley. It would be a 
permissible summary of his book to say 
that it organizes the field of social psychol- 
ogy around the concept of social control. 
Proceeding deductively, he faithfully 
marshalls the thought of accepted sociolo- 
gists and social psychologists to clothe 
the framework of his theme. His book is 
written with one eye on the interest of the 
reader and the other on the clarity of its 
organization. On the debit side, the 
question may be raised if the book does 
not take in a bit too much territory. 
Possibly it may be criticized for not being 
specific enough, but there must be general 
agreement upon its value as an introduc- 
tory treatment of a highly important field 
of sociological study. 

Bernard's approach, on the other hand, 
is sociological rather than socio-psycho- 
logical, and he emphasizes the dominating 
and regulating mechanism by which so- 
ciety controls its members. If Landis 
emphasizes the social, Bernard concerns 
himself with the control aspects of Social 
Control. His object is to bring the 
control devices together, analyze, classify, 
describe, and evaluate them, and to 
organize this material as a separate and 
distinct body of knowledge. To this 
task, the main body of the book is 
devoted. 

These control devices, Professor Bernard 
divides into two main classes: (1) the 
exploitive social controls, such as force, 
punishment, reprisals, intimidation, and 
the like; and, (2) the constructive social 
controls, such as revolution, regimenta- 
tion, ethical influences, legislation, and 
education. One is inclined to question 
such a classification. It seems to imply a 
certain confusion of means with ends, to 
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involve a certain evaluation of purpose 
that is foreign to scientific analysis of 
process. Similar is the essence of the 
chapter on ‘Exploitation of the Socially 
Controlled."’ Exploitation, it would 
seem, is an objective not a means of 
control. Similarly, one might ask why a 
revolution aiming at socially desirable 
goals differs in process from counter 
revolution by hoary, iniquitous interests. 

But this is really incidental to the 
consideration of this volume as a whole. 
And, taken as a whole, it is an excellent 
book. It is not, as are so many texts, a 
rewriting of the predecessors. Bernard 
follows Bernard, not Ross, or Cooley, 
or Durkheim. True, as one reads, one 
wishes, page after page, to argue with the 
author, to question, to challenge, but this 
is its merit—the book is stimulating, 
provocative, original. Its method is in- 
ductive, its treatment is specific, its 
material is concrete. There is a skillful 
use of current material: it is at once text- 
book, case book, and source book. The 
details of book making are handled with 
meticulous care. 

Complementary, rather than antithet- 
ical, these two books are contributions, 
each in its own way, to a specific field 
in social science which in the days to come 
will be of greater, rather than of less, 
importance. 

James H. S. Bossarp 


University of Pennsylvania 


Generat Sociotocy. By Verne Wright and Manuel 
C. Elmer. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1939. 635 pp. $3.75. 

Aw Ovriins or THe Principies or Sociotocy. Edited 
by Robert E. Park. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 1939. 353 pp- Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.00, 


The authors of General Sociology have 
put together with some coherence mate- 
rials of the full range of sociological 
inquiry, with the exception of social 
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problems. It is their purpose ‘‘to impart 
to the student a new knowledge about 
himself and about his social world.” 
The text draws heavily upon a number of 
other texts in the field. It is designed, 
with attendant weaknesses, to meet any 
and all needs of anyone teaching intro- 
ductory sociology in any college or 
university. 

The text is divided into six parts. Be- 
ginning in Part I with Sociology, Social 
Phenomena, and Social Units, it proceeds 
through Geography, Race and Popula- 
tion; Social Organization; Social Processes 
and Social Change; Social Control and 
Social Reorganization; and finally Sociol- 
ogy, Social Progress and the Future of 
Society. 

Bibliographies reflect careful selection. 
The use of illustrative material from 
oriental culture patterns will extend the 
horizons of the student, and supplement 
the oft-used cultural material of our own. 

The following chapters are weak: Chap- 
ter 13, Economic Organization, Chapter 
26, Social Roles of Men, Women and 
Children, Chapter 27, The Family, Medi- 
cine and Social Work. There is a rather 
monotonous regularity of seventeen- to 
twenty-page chapters. Many of the 
charts included are of the nature of 
blackboard ‘‘doodling’’ to assist in clari- 
fying social situations and processes. 

This text makes no important contribu- 
tion to the field. On the whole, it 
impresses the writer as being just another 
text. One wonders when this epidemic 
of texts in introductory sociology will 
subside. 


The Outline of the Principles of Sociology 
attempts to describe the nature of the field 
of sociology, and to indicate its major 
divisions. Five of these divisions—Social 
Problems, Human Ecology, Race and 
Culture, Collective Behavior, and Institu- 
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tions—have been set up and each is treated — 


by a specialist. 

Rather than strictly an outline, this 
seems to be a group of outlines. For the 
most part these outlines are very well 
done. They reflect a great deal of effort 
in attempting to deal with essentials only. 
However, the book seems to be an adapta- 
tion of a number of typical course outlines 
as used by the contributors in their respec- 
tive fields of teaching. The materials 
lack integration. There is no discernible 
reason for the arrangement of these sec- 
tions, either in their sequence or in 
relation to each other. It is difficult to 
discover what the real purposes were in 
preparing the ‘‘outline.”’ 

Inserted in the outline is a content 
analysis of seventeen ‘‘standard’’ texts in 
introductory sociology. The nineteen 
chapter headings of the outline are used 
as a frame of reference for the analysis. 
It shows great variation in space devoted 
in these texts to the various topics, as 
well as in the order of arrangement. 
The analysis may well serve to remind us 
of the need for greater uniformity in 
content of the introductory course in 
sociology. 

This outline should lend itself to use 
for reviewing the fields treated by ad- 
vanced students of sociology. It should 
also be of help to many teachers as a 
guide in preparing material for introduc- 
tory students. 

Cart E. Dent 

State College of Washington 


My Lire: Taz Avrosiocrapay or Haverock Exus. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 647 
pp- $3.75. Illustrated. 


This is a book that must make varying 
impressions. The author places it on the 
shelf alongside the immortal, self-reveal- 
ing books of St. Augustine and Rousseau. 
Whether it can remain there, time alone 
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will decide. There are moments when it 
reaches high places, but whether these are 
frequent and sustained enough to justify 
the author’s expectations can be known 
only when the book is detached from the 
curious significance it has on account of 
the life task as an interpreter of sex that 
Ellis assumed. 

Regarding one thing there should be 
common agreement. It is in the narrow, 
psychiatric sense a confession, an attempt 
at a self-directed catharsis of guilt feeling, 
and this gives it meaning to the student 
of marriage and the family. In spite of 
the assertions of author and publisher, the 
book records a quest for love rather than 
its achievement. The reader has unfolded 
before him a tragic story of two vital 
people who could neither completely 
unite nor break apart. Even the legal 
separation, which seems a dramatic climax 
rather than the mere outcoming of the 
wife’s .mental illness, made no change 
other than public acknowledgment of 
the hopelessness of the soul hunger of the 
two who sought from each other a fulfill- 
ment that could not be. Death alone 
drained away the sense of struggle and 
gave the survivor a domestic peace, and 
what startles the reader is to remember 
that the man concerned was an inter- 
nationally famous student of sex and 
interpreter of marriage. 

There is an even greater shock when the 
reader discovers that the husband and 
wife never achieved a satisfying physical 
union. Here the book fails to give us the 
frank insight of Rousseau’s masterpiece, 
but at least we know that Ellis considered 
his wife essentially homosexual and that 
she at one time attempted to write a play 
illustrating psychic impotency in which 
she was seeking to portray her husband. 
(p. 348) It is amazing to read that the 
author did not discover that this was 
basically personal until years after. The 
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modern student of marriage looks at the 
problem with a greater insight, knowing 
that the very great majority of women 
who show in any degree homosexual 
trends are victims of a social situation 
rather than of any peculiarity of sexual 
character. 

The Freudian is likely even to go a step 
farther in his sifting the facts behind this 
book and to raise the question whether 
Ellis was one of those who cannot have 
appetite for fruit that is not stolen. He 
tells us that both husband and wife felt 
with increasing conviction as time passed 
that their life together might have been 
easier had they not been fettered by the 
law. (p. 265) He also states that he 
looked upon his marriage as an experiment 
which might or might not turn out well, 
while his wife regarded it to the end of her 
life as a unique and profound experience. 
(p. 270) Since he warns us that we must 
read between the lines, the narrator gives 
us the impression that only for a brief 
period before marriage did Ellis and his 
wife experience the physical adjustment 
that he appears to have had no difficulty 
in maintaining with other women whom 
he did not marry. 

Havelock Ellis had the courage that 
goes not with advancing trumpets but of 
the noiseless type which has behind it a 
will that pushes like the slow moving of 
the irresistible glacier. He gave himself 
a difficult task, possibly the most difficult 
of his generation. His high purposes and 
his successful execution must not mislead 
us in our interpretation of the meaning of 
what he did. His Studies of Sex belong 
both to the past and to the future. In 
content and point of view they represented 
the end of a line of interest that had 
developed in the nineteenth century, and 
that has a lessening value for us in the 
twentieth. His books belong to the 
future only in that they broke through a 
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taboo which permitted science to advance 
into a much neglected portion of human 
experience. 

How differently this investigation has 
gone forward and how much more value 
it has for us who are interested in prepar- 
ing people to make good use of the 
resources marriage offers appears when we 
contrast the use we make of books by 
Robert L. Dickinson in comparison with 
the material presented to us by Ellis. 
This seems to prophesy that, although we 
owe much to Ellis for what he did, we, 
and even more those who come after us, 
will make small use of the material he 
gathered to accomplish his purpose. 
This he also seemed to recognize for he 
rightly says, ‘‘I had helped to make the 
world and to make the world in the only 
way that it can be made, the interior way 
by liberating the human spirit,’’ (pp. 
432-433, while at the same time he recog- 
nized that even during his lifetime his 
writings were crumbling and every day 
growing a little more out of date. (p. 432) 
When we recognize that Ellis was pri- 
marily a taboo-breaker rather than a 
specialist in the science and art of mar- 
riage, his pathetic confession of domestic 
futility becomes more understandable. 
His final book, like the others, bears 
testimony that we must look elsewhere 
than in his writings for insight in dealing 
with the practical problems of marital 
adjustment. 

We make much of sexual adjustment in 
these days and rightly so, but there is 
another and a more decisive coaptation 
that the newly married have to make and 
that is the ability to live day by day 
together as persons. It means an inter- 
twining of all the outer expressions of 
personality and a mutual awareness of 
inner reactions. Once this binate growth 
gets under way, the securing of the 
Matriage starts. 
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The first, or sexual, adjustment was for 
the Ellises momentary and illusive, a 
glow of the struck match which promised 
but failed to kindle into flame the fire of 
passion. The second was largely denied 
by their separate domiciles. It is strange 
that Ellis could not have seen this need 
of growth in common through intimate 
association, that domestic partnership 
which makes one mate tolerate and also 
depend upon the other. Certainly the 
average home demonstrates the value of 
this close contact as a means of union. 

Just as the promiscuity which is sup- 
posed to characterize the male pushes up 
from the biological background and 
antagonizes monogamy, so this counter- 
force comes forth from a social need, both 
trying and rewarding, and supports mo- 
nogamy. Sex has its moments, its hours, 
and even, under the most favorable 
circumstances, its weeks, but there must 
be added, to give intimacy the wearing 
quality of months and years, that inter- 
lacing of selves that comes only from a 
living together that makes one person in a 
multitude of apparently trivial ways need 
the other and respond to the other. 
Separation, whether it comes from pro- 
fessional concentration, as Hollywood so 
frequently illustrates, or from too much 
parasitic getting without need of giving, 
as so often paralyzes the rich, aborts the 
growth of this clubbing together of 
spouses. 

The Ellises by their excessive self-cen- 
tering, their mutual fear of loss of inde- 
pendence, threw away the possibility of a 
sound basing of their love. Ellis gained 
snatches of sex and comfort by occasional 
excursions from his marriage ties, but his 
wife was left stranded between a fellow- 
ship sought by substitutions of homo- 
sexual comradeship and a forgetting, 
through hectic activities, of the need of 
comfortable intimacy. For playing to- 
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gether there need be only a male and 
female, but for working in common as 
mature adults in marriage it is necessary 
that there be a husband and a wife. 
While his wife lived, Ellis never learned 
this, the most common of domestic les- 
sons. 
Ernest R. Groves 
University of North Carolina 


Mepicat Cuimatic AND WEATHER 
InriveNnce HeattH anv Disgasz. By Clarence 
A. Mills, Ph.D., M.D. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1939. 296 pp. $4.50. 
Tables, Charts, and Maps. 


The sociologist who ‘‘explains’’ social 
events and changes in terms of ‘‘culture,”’ 
and who contends that climate and 
weather limit the influence of ‘‘culture’’ 
but do not positively shape man’s activi- 
ties, will have to modify this view; he 
can no longer merely refute the alleged 
views of Dubos, Montesquieu, and others. 
For in the volume under review, Dr. C. 
A. Mills, professor of experimental medi- 
cine at the University of Cincinnati and 
the foremost American student of the 
influences of weather and climate upon 
the human organism, demonstrates at 
length the importance of the effects of 
climate and weather upon the funda- 
mentals of human existence. Nearly half 
the book is devoted to the general effects 
of climate and weather; the remaining 
chapters deal with the relation between 
variations in weather and climate and 
variations in the susceptibility of man to 
various diseases and organic disturbances, 
and with the place of climate in medical 
therapy. This book, with its many 
graphs, should be read not only by all 
physicians but also by students of sociol- 
ogy, history, and geography, and by 
persons interested in artificial air condi- 
tioning and in the effects of such air condi- 
tioning upon human activity. 
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The thesis running through the book, 
in so far as a thesis may be said to per- 
meate the volume, is that variations in 
climate and weather generate variations 
in man’s energy level and general vitality. 

It is the ease or difficulty of body heat loss which 
seems to play a most dominant role in the existence of 
man and other warm-blooded animals. The body is 
constantly producing internal heat in all its metabolic 
functions and this heat must be dissipated into the 
surrounding environment. Any effort or exertion is 
accompanied by corresponding increase in heat pro- 
duction. As heat loss becomes difficult, all body 
functions and general vitality are lowered and exist- 
ence tends to assume a vegetative level. Greater case 
of body heat loss, on the other hand, acts as a direct 
stimulant to the general vigor of the individual, 
quickening growth and development, and making 
possible a more energetic level of existence... . 
Great variability in body heat loss is also stimulative 
and can even largely overcome the depressive effects 
of moist heat. 


Dr. Mills goes on to show, much as has 
Huntington, that there are limits to the 
bodily response to external cold just as 
there are limits to the response to external 
warmth; that there is an optimal tem- 
perature range for the human organism. 
He presents, for many parts of the world, 
indices of climatic stimulation based upon 
all the significant climatic and weather 
factors. 

The wide range of subject matter can 
but be suggested. The author shows, for 
example, that climate influences the size 
and robustness of the human body; condi- 
tions both the onset of the menses and 
fecundability and the level of physiologic 
fertility; and affects the susceptibility of 
man to various diseases and his capacity 
for recovery from such diseases. Like 
Huntington, he stresses the importance 
of the month of birth for the vitality of 
the child. His analysis helps to explain 
such facts as the secular increase in man’s 
height and the virtual disappearance of 
leprosy from parts of the world; it indi- 
cates, moreover, what will be the likely 


effects of a long continuation of the 
upward movement of temperature levels 
which has been under way for some 
decades. His analysis throws light, 
finally, upon such problems as the control 
of leprosy, the influence of migration upon 
the curbing of disease, and the effects of 
artificial air-conditioning; it points the 
way, moreover, to new avenues and 
methods of research in the field of subject 
matter covered. 
J. J. SpencLER 
Duke University 


Tug Sovrnern Poor-Wuirz rrom LusBeRLAND TO 
Tosacco Roap. By Shields McIlwain. Norman, 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1939. 
274 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 


The ever-increasing number of current 
story tellers, using the novel, the short 
story, and the drama, to depict an element 
in the southern population which was 
either ignored or used as a dimly seen 
back-drop by writers in the aristocratic 
tradition, is attracting unto itself the at- 
tention of the literary historian. Shields 
MclIlwain, in The Southern Poor-White 
from Lubberland to Tobacco Road, shows 
that these present writers do not represent 
a pioneering group in the search for 
adaptable material, but that they were 
preceded by a long and varied line of path- 
finders who marked out the field in its 
general outlines and established certain 
specific approaches to their subject matter. 

Beginning with William Byrd of West- 
over, as giving the first literary portrait 
of the poor-white, the author attempts a 
survey of the treatment of that group at 
the hands of the writers of fiction down 
into the present. Byrd’s comic and divert- 
ing picture does not mark the author's 
real starting point. This he finds in the 
“suggestive social glimpses’’ given by 
George Tucker and William A. Caruthers 
in the 1830's, glimpses which were not at 
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all in the light vein but were imbued with 
something of the spirit of social responsi- 
bility. William Gilmore Simms, of that 
same period, put into his novels, as vil- 
lains of the piece, many examples of those 
members of the southern population 
which had been largely ignored in a 
regional literature characterized by 
“‘divorcement from the soil.’’ Simms 
would have found scant acceptance of his 
novels if he had used his ability in the 
weaving of folk stories about the poor- 
whites, unless he had turned humorist, for, 
according to Mr. Mcllwain, from the 
1830's to the last of the century the comic 
approach to these ‘‘shiftless folk’’ was the 
acceptable one in a social setting domi- 
nated by the aristocratic tradition. Long- 
street’s Georgia Scenes and Hooper’s Simon 
Suggs’ Adventures are two of the well 
known samples of this approach which 
are cited by the author. 

The postwar period brought the ‘‘north- 
ern report on the poor-white’’ of Albion 
W. Tourgée and John W. DeForest, the 
local color figures of Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, and the Florida Crackers of 
Margaret Deland. In the hands of the 
southern writers in the Revival of the 
eighties, appeared the sentimental and 
heroic poor-whites of Joel Chandler Har- 
ris and Thomas Nelson Page, and the 
sentiment-tinged humorous ones of Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston. 

The Literary Revival of the new 
century, with the plight of the tenant and 
the sharecropper beginning to stand out 
in bold relief, brought Ellen Glasgow and 
T. S. Stribling, employing an approach of 
“criticism and propaganda,’’ and treat- 
ment ‘‘compounded of sensibility and 
idealism in character and of rather hard 
realism in situation and background.” 
A little later Edith S. Kelley, Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, and Paul Green pointed 
in the direction of Faulkner and Caldwell 
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in their frankness and use of sordid ele- 
ments—'‘‘arrows toward naturalism.”’ 
The naturalistic modes of these last two 
writers bring the gothic, the ribald, and 
the tragic into the handling of the poor- 
whites as literary material. 

As an integral part of his tracing of the 
variations in the literary treatment of the 
poor-whites from the time of William 
Byrd to the time of Faulkner and Cald- 
well, MclIlwain attempts to tell their 
“social story.’’ In his Introduction he 
says that ‘‘the method employed is social 
interpretation in narrative form rather 
than the conventional argument and 
analysis of literary history. Literary 
considerations have been limited to the 
changes and additions in period-handlings 
which cumulate in the complete social 
portraiture of the po’ buckra in litera- 
ture.’ Following this method, he has 
woven into the book material which gives 
the author’s interpretation of the eco- 
nomic and social history of those elements 
in the population of the South which he 
calls poor-whites, and which he attempts 
to define and limit. 

From the standpoint of literary history, 
the author has made a contribution 
through his industrious hunting out of 
writers, through neat and illuminating 
classification of types of characters por- 
trayed, through analysis of varying ap- 
proaches used by the writers of different 
times and of different sections of the 
country, and through emphasis upon 
developmental continuity in this par- 
ticular literary field. With a more in- 
clusive title for the book, leaving out of 
consideration the material in which the 
social and economic history of the poor- 
whites is traced, it would be a good survey 
of the literary treatment of southern 
types which fall outside the aristocratic 
tradition. As the book stands, however, 
the author is open to criticism from the 
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standpoint of definition and limitation of 
his term ‘‘poor-white.'’ He fails to see 
that it cannot be applied to all those types 
of the early South which bore the ear- 
marks of the wilderness to be conquered, 
or which were outside the plantation or 
yeoman farmer group of the fully devel- 
oped southern pattern of prewar days. 
As the term ‘‘poor whites’’ came into use 
for the first time almost a century after 
William Byrd lived and laughed at his 
‘‘lubbers,"’ it is at least to be questioned 
as to whether it is acceptable to speak of 
his making the ‘‘literary discovery of the 
poor-white.’’ Again, was David Crock- 


ett poor-white? Was he not rather the 


long hunter, in the great hunter tradition? 
Are not those who enliven Longstreet’s 
Georgia Scenes more backwoods, pioneer 
types than poor-whites, with the excep- 
tion of Ransy Sniffles? Is not J. J. Hooper 
in Simon Suggs’ Adventures following the 
picaresque or rogue tradition? 

The author is also open to criticism 
for having over-simplified the problem of 
the ‘‘social story’’ of the poor whites. 
With more understanding of the difficulty 
of his task he would not have fallen into 
the ‘“‘easy’’ explanation. For example, 
he sees the southern group as different 
from the poor of other parts of the country 
in its separateness as a class, but he fails 
to find the underlying economic causes of 
the apartness. He speaks of their being 
“‘too much set in their lolling way to 
adapt themselves to any ordered society’’; 
he says they ‘‘did not wish to be town 
laborers’’; and in the postwar period he 
finds them losing their ‘‘freedom,’’ 
“overtaken by settlement and forced into 
the southern agronomy.” 

But the book as a study of the portrayal 
of certain types in the writing of fiction 
about the South is a useful contribution to 
southern literary history, and it could 
stand as such with the omission of that 
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part in which the attempt is made to trace 

the economic and social conditions out of 

which the poor whites of the South came. 
Mitprep R. Meu 


Agnes Scott College 


Moruers or THE Sour. Portralrure or THE WHITE 
Tenant Farm Woman. By Margaret Jarman 
Hagood. Chapel Hill: University of North oe 
lina Press, 1939. 252 pp. $2.00. 


No recent publication on the South is 
more welcome than Dr. Hagood’s Mothers 
of the South, which is subtitled Portraiture 
of the White Tenant Farm Woman. There 
are a number of reasons why this is so. 
In the first place, we have suffered from a 
scarcity of good research materials on 
Southern family life and especially on the 
life and labors of the women of the South. 
Secondly, intensive studies of this type are 
needed as underpinning to the more gen- 
eral regional studies. Thirdly, the study 
reveals the intimate way in which the 
economy of the South takes its toll in 
human misery, submarginal lives, and 
blighted hopes, thus adding new material 
and a new incentive to the all-important 
task of Southern development. 

On the thesis, as goes the Southern 
tenant farm mother, so goes a large part 
of the South and of the Nation, Dr. 
Hagood devotes her volume to the query, 
“How goes the Southern tenant farm 
mother?’’ The mothers studied were a 
group of white tenant farm women living 
in thirteen Piedmont counties compared 
with an equal number in Gecrgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Mothers of the South has three grand 
divisions: Part I, ‘‘Farms,’’ Part II, 
“‘Mothers,”’ and Part III, ‘‘Meanings.”’ 

Isolation of the mothers and their lives 
from the farms is impossible. In this 
connection Dr. Hagood presents the al- 
ready familiar picture—single crop sys- 
tems, share-cropping and the furnishing 
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system—and the poor economy of all. 
The treatment, however, is a new revela- 
tion of the intimate meanings these eco- 
nomic factors have for the tenant mothers. 

The picture of the tenant farm woman 
is extensive and vivid. Through nine 
chapters her status as woman, field hand, 
child-bearer mother, and community 
participant is revealed. The picture is 
one of rare courage in some instances but 
more often one of a discouraged, phys- 
ically handicapped, overworked creature 
with a limited range of interest, exces- 
sively burdened by too much childbear- 
ing—a person who is thankful for the 
children she has, but is eager to escape 
further childbearing. 

Of these mothers Dr. Hagood says: 
‘Economic necessity leaves no time for 
intellectual contemplation of the problem; 
educational training has supplied neither 
content nor tools for its solution; isolation 
has prevented the stimulation from con- 
tact with people and diffusion of more 
efficient techniques; the culturally in- 
herited ideology holds the mothers to 
their tasks and in their places with the 
sanction of God and the Southern tradi- 
tion; and the ‘system’ provides no escape.” 

Dr. Hagood reveals that these tenant 
mothers are so busily involved in the tasks 
of making a living that little attention is 
given to the so-called ‘‘finer’’ marital 
adjustments. Furthermore she finds that 
‘‘in lives where work takes most of one’s 
time, there is little opportunity to con- 
template or argue over rights and privi- 
leges. None of the wives appeared to be 
neurotic; none claimed to be misunder- 
stood.” 

In conclusion Dr. Hagood finds the 
people she studied to have inadequate diet, 
housing, medical treatment, education, 
social life and recreation. She finds that 
‘the burden of involuntary and over- 
frequent childbearing is great for these 
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mothers and often endangers the health 
and welfare of the children borne.”’ 

As possible remedial measures, regional 
planning, contraception programs in state 
medical programs, rehabilitation of the 
single crop system, and a sympathetic 
national participation of the Nation in 
the solution of the South’s problems is 
discussed. 

E. Core 

University of Tennessee 
Tuesze Arg Our Lives. As Told by the People and 

Written by Members of the Federal Writers’ 

Project of the Works Progress Administration in 

North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia. Chapel 

Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 

421 pp. $2.00. 

In These Are Our Lives we have another 
picture of the South. Life histories of 
tenant farmers, factory workers, persons 
in service and miscellaneous occupations 
have been written under the guidance of 
the Federal Writers’ Project. Out of these 
thirty-five were chosen for publication. 

Stories of whites and Negroes, of tenant 
farmers and of mill workers, of truck 
drivers and bootblacks, of people on 
relief, are included. There is a pre- 
ponderance of the unskilled group, with a 
few accounts of farm owners, store keep- 
ers and business men. Considering the 
proportion of each group in the total 
population of the region the balance is 
perhaps well worked out. All are drawn 
from the states of North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia. 

One cannot avoid the feeling that the 
writers themselves are not far removed 
from the status of the people described. 
This may account for some of the poig- 
nancy of appeal and effectiveness of 
description. The people portrayed are 
interesting. It is good for the general 
public to know about them; to have their 
point of view. But few will want to 
acknowledge the extent to which they 
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constitute the population of the South, 
or of the United States as a whole for that 
matter. 

There is unevenness in the literary style 
—some of the histories being well written, 
others poorly done. Certain of the au- 
thors are skillful in recording dialect; 
others are not. By and large, though, the 
volume does credit to the Federal Writers’ 
Project. 

After reading life histories such as these 
one cannot help but wonder to what ex- 
tent the plight of minority groups or of 
the under-privileged groups is recognized 
in this country. The average American 
is well aware of persecution of minorities 
abroad. Our own and their situation go 
unrecognized except by a few who act in 
many instances as voices crying in the 
wilderness. 

Interestingly enough the contents of this 
volume may well reassure those who fear 
the rise of class feeling. The mill worker 
in the main has no antagonism toward the 
employer; the tenant farmer is not resent- 
ful toward the employer. The youth in 
the mill still believes that he may some 
day be owner. The workers still have a 
deep-rooted loyalty to the church. Atti- 
tudes toward unions, too, indicate that 
any attempt of the latter to do much effec- 
tive organizing will not be crowned with 
singular success. The love for land and 
the longing to own land testify to the 
continuation of what we call ‘‘rugged 
individualism,’’ whatever that may be. 
The philosophy of life of these people is 
apparently worked out to their own satis- 
faction. Few are rebellious; most of 
them live from day to day, or week to 
week. Numbers of them have a real 
dignity that is even more praiseworthy 
when one considers their paucity of 
opportunity, the thwarting of any ambi- 
tion that may stir within them. The 
statement that the needy are seldom 


attractive is refuted in many of these 
accounts. 

In These Are Our Lives there is a collection 
of material which makes it possible for the 
one who runs to read, if he will. The 
editor states that his objective was to 
give ‘‘a fair picture of the function and 
working of society.’’ Admitting the 
weighting toward the unskilled groups 
and what we call the lower strata of 
society, the desired picture of this section 
of our society has been achieved. Im- 
portant then are questions that this and 
similar presentations raise. How long 
will the underprivileged retain this pas- 
sive philosophy? Is the younger genera- 
tion going to follow with the same 
docility the patterns of their fathers? 
What kind of leaders will they follow? 
Why not reach these people as potential 
consumers and tap this vast reservoir of 
purchasing power for their own benefit 
and the producers’ and public’s as well? 
Why read this and not recognize that our 
economic patterns, our cultural and reli- 
gious patterns are changing? Though 
these people apparently are not aware 
of what is happening, leaders in the 
South, leaders in the Nation should be. 

Mary Smita 

Hollins College 


Tue Prace or THE Term IN THE 
Sciences. By Albert Blumenthal. Hanover (New 
Hampshire): The Sociological Press, 1935. 65 pp. 

Tae Nature or Curtrurz. By Albert Blumenthal. 
The American Sociological Review. Vol. 1, no. 6 
(December 1936), pp. 875-893. 

Cuxrtrure Consists or Ipzas. By Albert Blumenthal. 
Marietta, Ohio: Marietta College Press, Septem- 
ber 1937. 18 pp. $.20. 

Tae Best Demnition or By Albert 
Blumenthal. Marietta, Ohio: Marietta College 
Press, December 1937. 15 pp. $.20. 

Tue Importance or THE Most Usgrut DerinitI0on oF 
THe Term ‘“‘Currurs.’’ By Albert Blumenthal. 
Marietta, Ohio: Marietta College Press, March 
1938. 17 pp. $.20. 

Tus Revations seTween Curture, Human Inrsr- 
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ACTION, Pgrsonatity AND History. By Albert 
Blumenthal. Marietta, Ohio: Marietta College 
Press, June 1938. 27 pp. $.20. 


In these six pamphlets, Dr. Albert 
Blumenthal discusses contemporary con- 
cepts of culture and, after evaluating them, 
presents his own ideas as to the proper 
content of such a concept. In his first 
pamphlet, The Place of the Term ‘‘Culture’’ 
in the Social Sciences, one finds a presenta- 
tion of eleven different types of statements 
regarding the meaning of the term ‘‘cul- 
ture.’’ These eleven different statements 
denote nine fundamentally different sorts 
of conceptions of this term. In discussing 
these concepts the author states that 
‘“‘no cultural phenomenon exists outside 
the skins of living individuals.’’ (pp. 
16-17) By this statement the author 
seemingly neglects the concept of material 
culture stressed by Ogburn and others. 
In this first pamphlet Blumenthal disagrees 
with those who maintain that cultural 
and psychological phenomena should be 
separated and says that social scientists 
who have this point of view are attempt- 
ing to make culture “‘an aspect of itself.’’ 
(p. 25) Those authorities who differ 
with this view see certain lines of de- 
marcation. For example, William F. 
Ogburn says that ‘“‘part of the social 
heritage consists of ways of doing things, 
methods of making material objects, 
ways of reacting to nature and material 
culture, and habits of organizing socially’’ 
and that ‘‘part of the nature of man con- 
sists of methods of reacting to stimuli, 
reflex activities, instinctive drives, habits, 
and various ways of behaving.’’ (Social 
Change, p. 12) 

In this first pamphlet Blumenthal states 
that ‘‘culture in the form of individual 
creations can be accumulated in the in- 
dividual entirely apart from social in- 
teraction."’ (p. 33) Those who disagree 
with this point of view maintain that 
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individual creations are predominately 
the result of cultural accumulation rather 
than of individual ability alone. Ac- 
cording to their concept, inventions, both 
material and social, are the result of the 
accumulation of cultural elements. They 
point out that the final combination of 
elements for the production of a new 
element marks the contribution of the 
individual but that such a combination of 
elements would have been impossible 
without some form of social interaction. 

While the reader will see that certain 
statements in the first of this series of 
pamphlets are open to question, it must 
be pointed out that Dr. Blumenthal in- 
tended for this first effort to be a mere 
probing of the subject in order to pave 
the way for later discussion of a more 
final nature. This second discussion was 
published a year after the first and was 
called The Nature of Culture. The author 
posits the following definition of culture: 
‘‘Culture we shall define as the sum-total 
of cultural minds extant at any one time 
plus all past cultural minds in so far as 
their parts survive in present cultural 
minds or are ascertainable by them from 
material symbols.’’ (p. 880) A close 
examination of this definition of culture 
will reveal that it has possibilities, but 
it apparently lacks the clearness and 
conciseness of E. B. Tylor’s classic defini- 
tion which considers culture as ‘‘that 
complex whole which includes knowl- 
edge, belief, art, morals, law, custom and 
any other capabilities and habits acquired 
by man as a member of society.’’ (Primi- 
tive Culture, vol. 1, p. 1) However, in 
both of these definitions of culture the 
material aspects of culture are seemingly 
neglected. Ogburn, who stresses the im- 
portance of material culture maintains 
that a concept of culture must include 
‘‘both the material culture and also such 
parts of culture as knowledge, belief, 
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morals, law, and custom.’’ (Social Change, 
P- 4) 

In his third pamphlet Culture Consists of 
Ideas, Blumenthal elaborates on his con- 
cept of culture by maintaining that ‘‘cul- 
ture consists of ideas themselves and not of 
pattern, communication, accumulation, 
et cetera’ and that ‘‘the term material 
culture should be abandoned.’ (p. 2) 
His concept of ‘‘culture as ideas’’ is at 
variance with the concepts of those who 
believe that pattern, communication, and 
accumulation are to be regarded as basic 
aspects of a concept of culture. 

Continuing his discussion of culture in 
his fourth pamphlet which is entitled 
The Best Definition of Culture, Blumenthal 
defends his search for a definition of 
culture by saying that ‘‘to devise the best 
synoptical definition of culture and to be 
a prime mover in securing general accept- 
ance of that definition is one of the most 
important achievements possible in the 
social sciences.’’ (p. 1) This purpose is 
the prime moving force behind this group 
of pamphlets. The author devotes much 
space to answering criticisms of his past 
work on the concept of culture. These 
criticisms range from excessive concern 
with definitions to insufficient originality. 
Blumenthal criticizes sociologists. and 
anthropologists for making the concept 
of culture ‘‘an unnecessarily vague thing,”’ 
(p. 6) but his statement that ‘‘culture 
consists of the entire stream of inactive 
and active cultural ideas from the first 
in the cosmos to the last’’ (p. 12.) may also 
cause some question as to essential mean- 
ing. 

The fifth in the series of pamphlets 
The Importance of the Most Useful Definition 
of the Term ‘‘Culture’’ is similar in many 
ways to the others. The author again 
sets forth his purpose and defends it. 
He posits the concept that ‘‘culture con- 
sists of all the inactive and active ideas 


that ever have existed.’” (p. 2) He 
acknowledges criticisms by fellow social 
scientists and answers each in turn. 

The final pamphlet of the series The 
Relations between Culture, Human Social 
Interaction, Personality and History was 
published in 1938 or three years after 
the publication of his first pamphlet on 
culture. The two main objects are. the 
same as those found in the other pam- 
phlets, namely: ‘‘(1) to determine what is 
the most useful definition of the term 
culture for the social sciences and (2) 
to promote the general acceptance of that 
definition.’’ (p. 1) As in previous pam- 
phlets he lists certain evaluations of his 
work. These comments from fellow so- 
cial scientists caused the author to say: 
“The effort to please everyone is indeed 
futile!’’ (p. 4) Blumenthal then posits 
his final definition of culture. He looks 
on culture as consisting ‘‘of the entire 
stream of inactive and active cultural 
ideas from the first in the cosmos to the 
great body of them in the ever-advancing 
latest moment of time.’’ (p. 7) 

In considering these six pamphlets as 
a group the reader will find that Dr. 
Blumenthal has spent much time and 
energy in this attempt to give the term 
““culture’’ a standard meaning. He 
rightly shows how the varied uses of the 
term cause much confusion in the social 
sciences. However, it appears doubtful 
if these efforts and the efforts of others 
will result in the setting-up of any uni- 
versally accepted definition of ‘‘culture.’’ 

Trez P. YEATMAN 

University of North Carolina 


Principtes or Criminotocy. By Edwin H. Suther- 
land. Revised edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1939. 651 pp. 


Sutherland revises his excellent work of 
1934 by bringing all his materials up to 
the present date, clarifying and reorganiz- 
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ing a good deal of the data, and adding 
two new chapters. In some instances 
entirely new concepts are presented, some 
of late discovery but of earlier origin. 
All of these improvements generally leave 
the reader with the feeling that this re- 
vision not only supersedes the former 
edition in factual content, but also in 
ease and coherence of literary style. 

No one volume of this average size 
could contain a collection of more en- 
grossing and provoking factual and sta- 
tistical data than this. As a text in 
elementary criminology it, at present, 
seems unsurpassed. 

Surmounting all other concepts are the 
ideas contained in the new chapters. 
These are new in their present form but 
are old in the fact that formerly they 
were scattered through many other works 
of the author. They are (1) a theory of 
criminal behavior is needed; (2) crime, 
like the study of physical diseases, should 
be studied by its component units rather 
than in general. 

For point (1) Sutherland propounds a 
theory consisting of seven propositions 
which he summarizes as follows: ‘‘Syste- 
matic criminal behavior is due immedi- 
ately to differential association in a situa- 
tion in which cultural conflicts exist, and 
ultimately to the social disorganization 
in that situation. A specific or incidental 
crime of a particular person is due gen- 
erally to the same process, but it is not 
possible to include all cases because of the 
adventitious character of delinquency."’ 

Under (2) it is maintained that research 
in crime should be concentrated on specific 
crimes. Such research might add to a 
better behavior theory, as in (1), by iso- 
lating the uniform and general processes 
of the whole framework. Such a theory 
would then tend to explain a specific 
crime in relation to the general behavior 
system. As examples of this kind of 
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study the processes involved in kidnap- 
ping, professional theft, and circus grifting 
are presented. 

The author professes that these ideas 
are tentative proposals made with the 
hope of criticism forthcoming. For, by 
such criticism, will a theory of criminal 
behavior be aided. 

That the ideas presented herein deserve 
consideration is obvious. The present 
criminology certainly cannot be harmed 
by going ‘‘off on a limb’’ which theoreti- 
cally bears fruit. Certainly the present 
amount of control and understanding 
afforded by the existing criminology could 
be aided by any value resulting here or 
anywhere. What this specific value may 
be, however, remains to be seen. 

Grorce K. Brown 

University of Pennsylvania 


An Inrropuction To tHE Soctotocy or Law. By 
N.S. Timasheff. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Committee on Research in the Social Sciences, 1939. 


418 pp. $4.00. 


A good introduction to the sociology 
of law would certainly be a highly valu- 
able contribution to the social sciences. 
It is a real disappointment, therefore, to 
find Dr. Timasheff’s extremely erudite 
book a confusing, pietistic, poorly 
reasoned, poorly disciplined piece of 
work. 

Dr. Timasheff divides his subject into 
four parts. In the first he deals with the 
interrelations of sociology and law—the 
historical development; the second is 
concerned with ethics—the character of 
ethical rules, the differentiation of 
branches of ethics; the third deals with 
power—-characteristics of power equilib- 
rium, the differentiation and integration 
of power, and dynamics of power; the last 
takes up law—its relation to ethics and 
power, changes in law, integration of 
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law in culture, dis-equilibrium and dis- 
integration, and the vindication of law. 

Sociology is a ‘‘nomographic science’’ 
endeavoring to discover and describe 
natural laws in society. In regard to law 
it ‘‘aims to discover ‘laws’ of a scientific 
mature concerning society in its relation 
to law.’’ No very clear conception of 
what law is emerges from Dr. Tima- 
sheff's four hundred pages. It is possessed 
by civilized, not primitive societies; if 
ethics and power are ‘‘thought of as two 
circles which cross one another, their 
overlapping section is law;’’ thus law is 
““ethico-imperative coordination,’’ which 
is demonstrated by four propositions: 
that legal rules are (1) recognized by 
group-members, (2) obeyed by group- 
members, (3) recognized by rulers, (4) 
supported by rulers. 

Dr. Timasheff’s work is characterized 
by careless, imprecise and incorrect use 
of terms, by profuse generalization fre- 
quently poorly supported by logic or 
evidence, by failure to digest adequately 
the vast range of materials covered, by 
failure to develop a rigidly disciplined 
logico-scientific system to carry his anal- 
ysis of the sociology of law. 

An adequate corrective analysis would 
require a book. Among the misused 
terms are: ‘‘instinct’’—violations of ethi- 
cal rules are ultimately based on instinct 
(p. 99), ‘‘revenge is a purely instinctive 
reaction,’’ which caused ‘‘terrible scenes’ 
in the early years of the Russian revolu- 
tion and recently in Spain (pp. 113-115); 
“‘disease’’ is applied to ‘‘moral insanity’’ 
(p. 68); ‘‘justice’’ is most inadequately 
handled (pp. 69-72); ‘‘conviction’’ is 
affirmed to be “‘irrational’’ and treated as 
wholly irrational (p. 72). The treatment 
of technical compared with ethical rules 
is quite confused (pp. 77-82) and shows 
an inadequate acquaintance with Talcott 
Parsons’ work though his Structure of 
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Social Action appears in the bibliography. 
A brief section on ‘‘Harmful Customs’’ 
(pp. 126-127) reveals the pietistic set of 
the author’s approach as does also his 
comment on Saint Francis of Assisi (p. 
157). The treatment of law and property 
would have benefited substantially by 
a study of Noyes’ Institution of Property, 
not cited in the bibliography. 

Many useful ideas and suggestions 
appear throughout the text. Most chap- 
ters are followed by bibliographical notes 
which are suggestive on where to find 
certain ideas developed. There are twenty- 
three pages of closely printed bibliog- 
raphy, an index of authors, and an index 
of subjects. 

Harvey Pinney 

New York University. 


Founpations or EpucaTionat PsycHotocy: NaTurg’s 
Girrs To Man. By Peter Sardiford. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1939. 464 pp. 
$3.25. 


This text is the first of a contemplated 
series which is to furnish the fundamental 
background for subsequent specialization 
in educational psychology. This volume 
is to be followed by The Psychology of 
Learning. 

The Foundations of Educational Psychology 
is a comprehensive treatment of the under- 
lying facts and principles on which learn- 
ing depends. It is divided into seven 
divisions or chapters, the first of which is 
the introduction. There follow six chap- 
ters bearing on heredity and environment, 
individual differences, the foundations of 
behavior, unlearned behavior, intelli- 
gence, and personality. The treatment in 
each case is encyclopedic and inclusive. 
For example, in the treatment of heredity 
there is a thoroughgoing treatment of the 
theory of the genes, the phenomena of 
crossing over of the chromosomes and of 
sex-linked inheritance. There are abun- 
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dant diagrams and ample references so that 
this treatment of about 100 pages would 
certainly form an ample foundation for 
further study. A sample of the com- 
pleteness of data presented occurs in the 
inclusion of a complete table of the records 
of 19 pairs of separated identical twins 
whom Newman, Freeman, and Holzinger 
had studied. One is thus presented with 
the original data from which the student's 
own conclusions may be drawn. Other 
interesting features of this chapter also 
are the inclusion of the biological data 
on the Dionne Quintuplets as collected 
by MacArthur and Ford as well as the 
complete family chart of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

No less complete is the chapter on 
individual differences which includes ref- 
erences to most of the studies from Sir 
Francis Galton’s Hereditary Genius (1869) 
to Conway's monograph on Hearing Abili- 
ties of Children in Toronto Public Schools, 
(1937). In fact a great majority of the 
studies and experiments of any importance 
are included. In just this thorough 
manner are the rest of the chapters 
developed. 

There are several weaknesses which 
mar somewhat the value of the book. 
The book is rather informally and loosely 
put together. The general impression 
frequently is of a series of quotations 
without adequate connecting links. More- 
over, an unfortunate use of terms appears 
in calling unlearned behavior ‘‘non-vari- 
able.’’ Dr. Sandiford may not wish to 
set off in disparate categories ‘‘learned’’ 
and ‘‘unlearned’’ but he seems to do so. 
If there is one inference beyond dispute 
which has grown out of the heredity- 
environment controversy it is that hered- 
ity is not unchangeable but that the 
hereditary dispositions which appear 
could not have done so without the 
cooperation of environment, and that the 
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very course of maturing is determined at 
least in part by environmental factors. 
Another weakness, the reviewer believes, 
appears in the inclusion of long lists of 
‘‘instincts.’’ Couple this with the state- 
ment that unlearned behavior is non- 
variable and real mischief is done. 

All told we have in this volume a com- 
prehensive treatment of the researches 
which bear on the topics introduced. 
We believe that the text will find a useful 
niche in the graduate courses in educa- 
tional psychology. 

A. M. Jorpan 

University of North Carolina: 


Tue Famity: A Dynamic INrerpreTation. By Wil- 
lard Waller. New York: The Cordon Company, 


1938. 621 pp. 
MarriaGE AND THE Famity. By Ray E. Baber. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1939. 656 pp. $4.00. 


Courses on the family have been a part 
of the sociology curricula in many col- 
leges for some years, but it is only com- 
paratively recently that courses in mar- 
riage have been offered. It would seem 
that these two subjects would be much 
alike in content and purpose, but because 
family courses have been taught by sociol- 
ogists they have received a sociological 
emphasis with interest centering on the 
historical and institutional aspects of 
family life rather than the personal. 
Most marriage courses have come into 
being through the demands of students 
that some practical information be given 
them to prepare them for married life. 
There is no reason why present and future 
courses in these subjects should follow 
these traditional patterns but most of 
them seem to do so. As a result of this 
situation it is very difficult to frame one 
course (or one text-book) that meets 
the needs of these two aims. Students 
who are specializing in sociology want a 
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course that looks at marriage and the 
the family as social institutions. Other 
college students who are specializing in 
chemistry or music or English don’t 
care very much about the family as an 
institution, but they are very much con- 
cerned about being prepared for marriage. 

These two text-books by Waller and 
Baber present materials that cover both 
areas of preparation for marriage and the 
family. 

Waller's volume, according to a state- 
ment in the preface, ‘‘is intended for use 
as a textbook in college courses on the 
family’’; but ‘‘it is concentrated upon the 
human nature of family life rather than 
upon its institutional characteristics." 
Thus it treats family life in a manner more 
suited to use in a ‘‘marriage’’ course than 
in the traditional family course. 

In general the book is valuable. It 
contains a wealth of material and sound 
interpretation. The author’s purpose is 

to probe into the personal relationships 
of family interaction in order to discover 
why people act the way they do. Much 
of this is uncharted territory, and Waller 
makes interesting and enlightening ob- 
servations concerning it. His analyses 
of courtship interaction and marriage 
conflict are particularly suggestive. - 

The volume would be excellent as a text 
for a special course in family relationships 
or as supplementary reading in the broader 
family or marriage courses. Though it 
treats courtship, marriage, and parent- 
hood, it is hardly ‘‘practical’’ enough to 
satisfy all the demands of college students 
in marriage courses. 

The format of the book is very attrac- 
tive. There are excellent bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter and a good 
bibliographical discussion on pages 33 
to 36. The book contains many inter- 
esting and suggestive case studies and a 
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large number of appropriate illustrations 
from literature. 

Baber’s book follows more closely the 
conventional text-book style and probably 
combines ‘‘family’’ materials and ‘‘mar- 
riage’’ materials as well as they can be 
combined in one volume. One feature is 
the omitting of treatment of the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman families and the in- 
clusion of materials on family life in 
China, India, and early Egypt. 

The book is very readable and there are 
excellent illustrations, case studies, and 
reports of recent research studies. 

There is a tendency toward being 
“‘academic’’ rather than ‘‘practical’’ in 
the treatment of problems of courtship 
and marriage adjustment. Relationships 
are analyzed from a theoretical standpoint, 
but very little definite suggestion is made 
for assistance in working out personal 
problems. The sociologist seems to be 
speaking and not the marriage counselor. 

As a text the book is in excellent form, 
clearly organized with paragraph head- 
ings and bibliographical suggestions and 
problems for class report and discussion. 

Donatp S. 

University of North Carolina. 


American Mepictne Mosiuizes. By James Rorty. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1939. 


358 pages. $3.00. 


For more than a quarter of a century the 
problems of medical care in the United 
States and the issues arising out of these 
problems have been a source of concern 
to specialists in medicine, public health, 
and the social sciences. Mounting public 
interest in recent years, however, has 
brought forth an increasing amount of 
expression in magazines and news articles, 
editorials, and books, most dramatic of 
which is James Rorty’s American Medicine 
Mobilizes. 

There have been countless technical 
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reports, studies, and surveys on the eco- 
nomics of medical care. But this book is 
no definitive work. It is not intended to 
be one. Rather it is a forceful attempt to 
paint a picture—without the adjuncts of 
figures, tables, and charts—of medical 
economics today, in the hope ‘“‘that both 
lay and medical readers might be encour- 
aged to look over their line fences and 
view each other with less suspicion and 
more tolerance." This somewhat hopeful 
note is echoed in no part of the book, 
however. Referring to his childhood 
recollection of old Doc Blackmuir, the 
local Se in public health, Mr. Rorty 
writes: ‘‘He knocked down out-houses 
all over town,—personally, with an 
axe.’’ This childhood experience must 
have had a lasting effect upon the writer 
for he, too, has taken an axe in hand. 
After grinding it well, with great elan he 
lets swing. Many heads fall in the proc- 
ess, including those of Dr. Fishbein and 
Dr. West. In fact, he persists in hacking 
at the very foundations of organized 
medicine, the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

The book starts out in a highly militant 
setting, with an illuminating description 
of the National Health Conference of 
July 1938 as ‘‘M-Day . . . Mobilizing the 
Health Forces.’’ The Conference is char- 
acterized as a conflict between organized 
medicine on one side, and progressive 
physicians, representatives of civic, con- 
sumer, and labor groups on the other, 
over the National Health Program. The 
background for the present scene is color-. 
fully painted in ‘‘An Outline of Medico- 
Economic History,’’ which pictures the 
various studies of medical needs, the early 
agitation for health insurance, and the 
opposition of the medical societies to 
“sociological meddlers.”’ 

Chapter after chapter is devoted to the 
American Medical Association, 


State with the State,’’ which ‘‘as a busi- 
ness . . . must use business methods, make 
business alliances, fight for survival and 
power."’ ‘“‘As a political mechanism,"’ 
Mr. Rorty continues, ‘““‘The A. M. A. 
behaves like almost any political ma- 
chine . . . [operating] by a simple mecha- 
nism of rewards and penalties.’’ This is 
the battle cry with which he introduces 
the schism in the Milbank Memorial 
Fund which led to the discharge of Mr. 
Kingsbury and the jettisoning of their 
work in medical economics. In dis- 
cussing the pervasive political and eco- 
nomic influence of the American Medical 
Association, Mr. Rorty, in true journalis- 
tic fashion, warms to his task. Their 
obstructionist tactics against voluntary 
health insurance plans make vivid reading. 
Lest the battle appear one-sided, the ac- 
counts of the cooperative medical plans 
fighting back add meaning to the fact 
that voluntary efforts for providing greater 
health security are progressing in spite of 
continued opposition. 

The last sections of the book are de- 
voted to descriptions of such experiments 
for medical service as medical cooperatives 
and group hospitalization plans. By way 
of a conclusion Mr. Rorty queries, ‘‘What 
Lies Ahead?’’ He is evidently well aware 
of Lowell's famous dictum in the Bigelow 
Papers, ‘“‘Don’t never prophecy—onless 
ye know,”’ for he doesn’t go much beyond 
the point of suggesting that there will 
continue to be an extension of voluntary 
health insurance plans. 

While the book is well documented in 
the direction it takes and the points the 
author intends to prove, it is no profound 
study and contains a number of factual 
errors. In addition there are points of 
interpretation with which many would 
disagree. 

The issues relating to voluntary and 
public provisions for medical care have 
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been permeated too long with animistic 
thinking, controversy, and personal 
devils. There is the tendency on Mr. 
Rorty’s part to perpetuate such thinking 
and attitudes in the minds of his readers. 
If accepted for what it actually is, an 
emotionally stirring, thought-proyoking 
book, rather than what it is purported to 
be, an objective scientific treatise, this 
book has real value. 
Joszpn Hirsx 
U.S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tae or THe THrory 
AND Practice or Pracement. By Edith M. 


H. Baylor and Elio D. Monachesi. New York: 


Harper and Brothers, 1939. 560 pp. $3.75. 
Charts. 


As described in its preface this book is 
an attempt to evaluate the child-placing 
process as a method of rehabilitating 
children, through the use of foster homes. 
Impressed by the need for objective evalua- 
tion of the activities of social agencies 
engaged in this type of work, the authors 
definitely set about putting up criteria for 
the type of judgment sought. Unfor- 
tunately, all too often in the efforts to sell 
children’s work and thereby secure support 
from the public, it has been necessary to 
place emphasis on successful efforts to aid 
the child, leaving any scientific evaluation 
of treatment and subsequent results def- 
initely in the lurch. This volume will 
be valued by those who, dealing with 
human behavior, believe it possible to 
use norms for judgment, even though 
such norms be set up for the specific pur- 
pose of rating success or failure in any 
given field. 

A review of the recent developments in 
social work for children, with particular 
emphasis on the progress of the past one 
and a half centuries, provides the content 
of the first chapter, ending on the follow- 


ing high note: ‘“The Social Security Act 
of 1935 marks the most comprehensive 
program of social insurance and welfare 
ever enacted at one stroke by any demo- 
cratic nation. Its implications for the 
welfare of children are immeasurable.’’ 
The succeeding chapters are devoted to 
an evaluative study of child-placing meth- 
ods and practice as evolved and developed 
by two child-placing agencies, the Boston 
Children’s Aid Society and the New 
England Home for Little Wanderers. 

In 1923 the Children’s Aid Society of 
Boston started to definitely practice a 
method of self-criticism. To this end the 
closed cases of the agency were officially 
reviewed by the agency staff members, 
stress being placed on the child's response 
to the care offered by the agency during 
the time he was known to them. Three 
years later this practice was further en- 
larged, every effort being made to increase 
the objectivity of this scrutiny. Though 
still not possessing all objectivity possible, 
the amplified experience appeared a worth- 
while one and led to a conviction of the 
wisdom of such efforts. Though any 
extensive evaluating or research in the 
field of social case work is a thing of the 
future, the preceding practice had served 
its point, since it became a point of de- 
parture for this present study of the re- 
habilitation of children. 

The record material forming the basis 
of this book was taken from the two 
agencies mentioned. More than one hun- 
dred case studies are from the New Eng- 
land Home for Little Wanderers and over 
five hundred from the Boston CAS. 
Both these child-placing agencies have 
headquarters in Boston. In evaluating 
the results of each agency’s care of its 
youngsters the following basic factors 
were considered: First, the avowed pur- 
pose or purposes of the agency in accepting 
a particular child for care; second, the 
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thoroughness of the investigation made of 
each case before acceptance; third, the 
adequacy of the plan of treatment de- 
veloped for each child, in the light of the 
investigation and avowed purpose; and 
fourth, the responsibility of the agency 
for problems developing after supervision 
began and its treatment of them. Each 
chapter of the text is broken by illustra- 
tive tables of infinite variety and detail. 
At the close of each chapter is a short 
summary, and a goodly number of de- 
tailed case histories are chosen to illus- 
trate points made. 

Since the child’s background has to 
a real extent conditioned him at the time 
of his acceptance into care, with conse- 
quent effect upon his ultimate adjustment, 
an exhaustive study of family factors is 
painstakingly analyzed. The detail of 
consideration here as elsewhere is im- 
pressive. Subsequent chapters on the 
child before and during care receive the same 
meticulous attention. Actual response 
of the child to care as related to his age, 
type of problem presented, length of time 
in care, actual previous home conditions, 
the behavior problem of the child, or his 
actual delinquency, etc., etc. are dis- 
cussed with the greatest thoroughness. 

The foster home is considered not a 
shelter but a substitute home in the best 
sense of the word and functioning as an 
‘‘instrument’”’ or ‘‘tool’’ to be used by the 
social worker for the child. The point 
is emphatically and repeatedly made that 
the youngster’s success in the home de- 
pends upon the most careful selection of 
the home and the skillful use made of it 
by the worker. The factors considered 
in judging the home include the economic 
and social factors, education, marital 
status, occupation, religion of foster 
parents, their reasons for wanting to take 
children, and the physical characteristics 
of the home. The contribution of the 
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community in which the home is located 
is not neglected, nor is the part played by 
the social worker who is seen again and 
again as a long time friend of the child. 

The chapter on the psychiatric ap- 
proach to children’s work should prove 
invaluable as a condensation of that point 
of view which the practice of psychiatric 
treatment of children presupposes. 

The chapter on post-treatment history 
of children is a courageous and ambitious 
attempt to study the discharged group 
from the point of view of their successful 
adjustment in community life or its 
opposite. These children have been away 
from the agency anywhere from two to 
seven and a half years. The first factor 
in this evaluation is concerned with the 
behavior of the child, even though in 
making such judgments ‘‘norms are em- 
ployed that may not exist.’’ Further, 
since the individual's behavior is fre- 
quently related to his environment, the 
child is evaluated in terms of his environ- 
mental situation at the time of follow-up 
study. The physical well-being of a child 


several years after his discharge was the 


third factor considered in this post- 
treatment history of the children. That 
the result of this post-treatment consider- 
ation may be considered as typical is 
shown by the fact that conclusions were 
based upon data from 93.5 of the original 
cases set aside for study purpose. The 
proportion of successful cases in this book 
appears larger than the proportion shown 
in other well-known studies of similar 
nature. However, the fact that the amount 
of delinquency and the number of actual 
behavior problem children is acknowl- 
edgedly fewer in this present study must 
be taken into consideration. In addition 
the children studied had the advantage of 
being cared for by visitors with smaller 
case loads. This meant that they were 
afforded much more than an average 
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amount of supervision. An effort to 
secure what children thought of their 
experience while under the care of the 
agency was made but was not very 
successful. 

A later chapter is given over to the 
“predictability of response to care.” 
No section of the book could be more 
helpful to an agency staff than these 
conclusions. However, the authors stress 
the value of recorded material and the 
verified experience of previous records 
as a means of achieving predictability, 
since it must be on these available data 
that future selection of the potentially 
helpable case may become a practical 
matter. With the dictum that human 
behavior cannot be predicted the authors 
do not agree. Delinquency areas do 
produce an expected and calculable per- 
centage of problems. Granted that pre- 
diction in the field of human behavior is 
not so precise nor as adequate in its results 
as the laboratory of a physical scientist, 
the authors question if this fact be not 
due—not to a difference in phenomena 
involved—but to an ignorance of the 
nature of human relations. To this must 
be added an inability, as yet, to control 
and thus adequately study factors de- 
termining situations in which human 
beings are involved. 

Included in this study is a short review 
of child-placing in retrospect and the 
appendix contains a brief history of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Boston and the 
New England Home for Little Wanderers, 
together with a description of the pre- 
ventive clinic of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. A glossary of terms is included. 

One is impressed by the comprehensive 
consideration given to the problems of 
child-placing in this text as well as by the 
detailed understanding afforded the child 
in the treatment process. Commendable 
indeed is the search for objectivity and the 
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concern that child placing yield its con- 
tribution of verifiable and scientific data. 
This should prove a good book for the 
student of child welfare in class and out. 
SaraH H. SpENcER 
Child Welfare Services 
Orange Co., N. C., Department of 
Public Welfare 


Tae Tosacco Nicut Rivers or Kentucky AND 
Tennessgz. By James O. Nall. Louisville: The 
Standard Press, 1939. 221 pp. $2.00. Illus- 
trated. 


Extremely low prices received for several 
crops of dark tobacco led in 1904 to the 
formation of the Dark Tobacco District 
Planters’ Protective Association. The im- 
mediate objective of this cooperative or- 
ganization to tobacco growers, which 
at its peak had more than 30,000 members 
in western Kentucky and Tennessee, and, 
as such, participated in the marketing of 
ten (1904-1914) crops of tobacco, was to 
obtain higher prices for dark tobacco. 
The best year (1907 crop) go million 
pounds, or go percent, of the dark tobacco 
grown in this area were marketed through 
the Association. 

Charles H. Fort served as president of 
the Association during its most active 
years and F. G. Ewing served as general 
manager throughout. Interest of grow- 
ers during the early years is indicated by 
the attendance of 25,000 persons at the 
first annual meeting held in Guthrie, 
Kentucky, in the fall of 1905, and by the 
attendance of 18,000 at the second annual 
meeting the following year. 

While the immediate objective was 
higher prices for tobacco, another major 
objective was the destruction of the dom- 
inating, monopolistic position of the 
‘*Tobacco Trust,’’ which, for all practical 
purposes, was, at that time, the American 
Tobacco Company. 

As a distinct and separate organization, 
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but, in a sense, as a disciplinary, com- 
panion agency, some of the association 
members in 1906 organized, as a secret, 
fraternal order, the ‘‘Inner Circle’’ or 
“The Silent Brigade’’—‘‘Night Riders’ 
as they came to be known. Eventually, 
about 10,000 growers joined this organ- 
ization. Twelve members were required 
for a local unit, or lodge. The ‘‘Blood 
Oath’’ required of members appears in 
this publication. 

In preventing members of the Asso- 
ciation from selling their tobacco outside, 
and in keeping non-members from greatly 
expanding their production, the ‘‘Night 
Riders’’ were for a time very effective. 
Among their larger efforts were organized 
raids on three towns, Princeton, Hopkins- 
ville and Russellville, Kentucky, in which 
tobacco warehouses and factories were 


_ burned. Individual punishment of re- 


calcitrant members and of nonmembers 
was commonly practiced. No doubt, the 
large proportion, go percent, of the 1907 
crop sold through the Association was the 
result, in no small degree, of the activities 
of the ‘‘Night Riders.’’ Those farmers 
who refused to join the Association were 
derisively dubbed ‘‘Hill Billies,’’ and they 
and the ‘‘Night Riders’’ often conflicted. 

Tobacco prices rose following the or- 
ganization of the Association, and this 
contributed towards the organization, 
1906, of the Henderson Stemming District 
Association and of the Bowling Green 
One-Sucker Association, which at their 
peaks jointly had more than 20,000 mem- 
bers. The Burley Tobacco Society, which 
at its peak had 35,000 members, was also 
organized in 1906 in Central Kentucky. 
In Virginia, an association with 5,000 
members was formed, also in 1906. 

All of this farmer activity doubtless 
contributed materially to success in a 
court fight for the dissolution of the 
American Tobacco Company, under the 


federal anti-trust laws. This occurred in 
1910. 

A dispassionately presented narrative 
of an interesting historical episode, done 
apparently with the accuracy, care, and 
effort, so necessary in good research, 
this study is equally interesting, perhaps, 
to all groups of social scientists—sociol- 
ogists, economists, political scientists, 
psychologists and historians. A bit of 
Americana, charmingly recorded for 
which students and the reading public 
are alike indebted to the author. 

J. BrapLey 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

Parsons, Kansas 


Tus Consumer IN Commerctat Banxinc. By H. C. 
Jennings. New York: Consumer Credit Institute 
of America, Inc., 1939. 158 pp. $2.00. 


An increasing number of monographs 
viewing credit from the consumer angle 
are reaching the bookshelves every month. 
Reports by Government agencies, banking 
and other fiscal institutions, together with 
articles interpreting trends in consumer 
credit hold the spotlight in current maga- 
zine publications. Dr. Jennings, in her 
The Consumer in Commercial Banking has 
contributed a valuable interpretation of 
what has been happening in the personal 
loan departments of commercial banks. 
More than 1200 of such banks have re- 
cently found it expedient to enter upon 
this new service to their customers. 
Dr. Jennings has investigated the condi- 
tions which attracted or forced these 
bankers into the newer field, the legal and 
practical limitations of their operation, 
and has set up a basis for the successful 
operation of such departments. 

One could wish that it had been possible 
to secure complete data on the entire 1250 
banks operating personal loan depart- 
ments. Nevertheless, her access to vari- 
ous recent surveys, including 858 of those 
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currently operating provides an adequate 
sampling for interpretative purposes. 

The study brings to light some sur- 
prising facts, among these the motives 
underlying commercial bank ventures into 
this field. In a period when commercial 
business was slack here was a ready use for 
personnel, equipment, floor space, and an 
easement of overhead expenses. More- 
over, the demand in the minor field was 
found to be more stable and less subject 
to fluctuations than in the commercial 
departments. This fact seems to explain 
the recent increase in volume handled in 
these departments. Of 241 banks in- 
vestigated by the Bankers Association, 
215 showed increasing business, 20 stabil- 
ized volume, while only 6 indicated 
a decrease in the number of loans. 

No less significant is the wide diversity 
of bank practice both as to accounting, 
operating methods, rate setting, insurance, 
collection, and requirement as to collateral 
or co-maker security under the differing 
banking laws of the various states. In 
many cases, it is impossible (or indeed 
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unwise) to factor out the exact expenses 
and profits in this experimental banking 
venture. 

Governmental regulation has not as 
yet caught up with practice in the new 
field. Dr. Jennings points out that under 
proper rate charges such loans are as 
profitable as well as being as safe and 
liquid as other assets, but that under 
competition there is always the tempta- 
tion to advertise them as ‘‘loss lenders’ 
to increase banks’ clientele. As long as 
such loans are restricted by requiring 
either collateral or co-maker endorsement, 
there seems little probability that com- 
mercial banks will be competitors of 
industrial banks, personal loan com- 
panies, and other similar agencies. 

The book is synthetic in viewpoint, 
authoritatively documented, cogent aid 
readable. It has definite sociological 
implications and fills the need for a 
bird’s eye view of what is taking place 
in this new field of consumer finance. 

Caries W. CouLTer 

University of New Hampshire. 
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Inquiry, 1939. 46 pp. $0.25. Illustrated. 
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Conservation in THE Untrep Srarss. By A. F. 
Gustafson, H. Ries, C. H. Guise, W. J. Hamilton, 
Je. Ithaca, New York: Comstock Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1939. 445 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 

Poxrricat Scrgnce American AnD Unt- 
VERSITIES 1636-1900. By Anna Haddow. Edited 
with an Introduction and concluding chapter by 
William Anderson. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1939. 308 pp. $2.50. 

Tanorer Istanp: A Srupy or an Isocatep Group. 
By S. Warren Hall, III. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. 122 pp. $1.50. 

Srarssmen or THE Lost Causz. Jurrerson Davis aND 
His Casmver. By Burton J. Hendrick. Boston: 
Little Brown and Company, 1939. 452pp. $3.75. 
Illustrated. 

Democracy versus Sociauism. A Criticar Examina- 
oF SoctatisM A Remepy ror Sociar In- 
yustice AND AN Exposrrion or THE Tax 
Docrains. By Max Hirsch. New York: Henry 
George School of Social Science, 1939. 468 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tue Constrrurionat History or THe Untrep Sratss, 
1826-1876. A More Perrecr Union. By Homer 
Carey Hockett. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. 405 Pp. $3.00. 

Minisrers’ Sararies. By Arthur E. Holt and Anton 
T. Boisen. New York: Council for Social Action 
of the Congregational and Christian Churches, 
1939. 45 pp- $0.15. Charts. 

Srupents’ Manvat ror Inrropuctory Socro.ocy. 
By Charles E. Howell and Paul Meadows. New 
York: American Book Company, 1939. 121 pp. 

News anp THe Human Interest Story. By Helen 
MacGill Hughes. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1940. 313 pp. $3.00. 

AND THE UNEMPLOYED IN THE 
San Francisco Bay Recion, 1929-1934. By Emily 
H. Huntington. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1939. 106 pp. 49 tables. 

Ipgas Taat Cams True: Tae Inga or Democracy. 
Social Science Worksheets to be used in connection 
with “Ideas That Came True’’—Thursday 2:00- 
2:30 P. M. EST NBC Blue Network. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939. $0.10. 

Ipsas Taat Came True: Tus Inga or Democracy. 
Teacher's Manual to be used in connection 
with ‘‘Ideas That Came True’’—Thursday 2:00- 
2:30 P, M. EST NBC Blue Network. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939. 11 pp. $0.10. 

Tur I. L.O. Monrn sy Monts. August-December. 
Geneva, Switzerland: International Labour Office, 
1939- 84 pp. 

Tax InrscraTION or THE Personaity. By Carl G. 
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Jung. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1939. 
313 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 

Jovenite Detinquency Massacuusetts as A Pusiic 
Responsisinity. AN ExaMINATION INTO THE Prgs- 
ent Mersops or Deatinc wits Benavior, 
Its Backorounp THE INDICATED 
ror Greater Apgequacy. Boston: Massachusetts 
Child Council, 1939. 196 pp. $0.50. 

Scrence Topay snp Tomorrow. By Waldemar 
Kaempffert. New York: The Viking Press, 1939. 
275 pp. $2.50. 

Hearts Hanocurrs. By John A. Kingsbury. 
New York: Modern Age Books, 1939. 210 pp. 
Latin Amgrica. A SHort History. By F. A. Kirk- 
patrick. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1939. 456 pp. $3.75. Illustrated. 

Tas Great Western Trait. By Clinton Parks 
Lampman. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1939. 280 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 

Antisratism: Essay Is Psycutatric AND CuLTURAL 
Anatysis. By Mousheng Hsitien Lin. Washing- 
ton: The William Alanson White Psychiatric 
Foundation, 1939. 87 pp. $1.50. 

Tue 1n Rurat Lire. By David Edgar Lind- 
strom. Champaign, Illinois: The Garrard Press, 
1939. 145 pp. $0.85. 

Tue Ficnton Cancer. By Clarence C. Little. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1939. 31 
pp- $0.10. Illustrated. 

Hisrory or THE Norra Carorina State 
1889-1939. By David A. Lockmiller. With a 
Foreword by Frank P. Graham. Raleigh: The 
General Alumni Association of the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the 
University of North Carolina, 1939. 310 pp. 
$2.50. Illustrated. 

Hrrier’s Germany. Tue Nazi Bacxcrounp To War. 
By Karl Loewenstein. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1939. 176 pp. $1.25. 

Founpations or Sociotocy. By George A. Lund- 
berg. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939. §56 pp. $3.50. 

LgvIATHAN AND THE Pzopte. By R. M. Maclver. 
University: Louisiana State University Press, 1939. 
182 pp. $2.00. 

Mareriars ror Consumer Epucation. A Sg.ecrep 
Brstiocrapny. Prepared by Consumers’ Counsel 
Division, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Washington, D. C., September, 1939. 21 pp. 

Srats Traps Wauis. By F. Eugene Melder. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1939. 31 
pp. $0.10. Illustrated. 

Protocug to Pourtics. By Charles E. Merriam. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
118 pp. $1.50. 
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Tee Historica, Caarts or THE Humanitiss. By 
Adelheid Wagner Mitchell. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939. 14 Charts and Index. $1.50. 

Tux or a Nation's By Sir George 
Newman. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939. 479 pp. $6.00. Illustrated. 

Norra A Guipg to Tas Orp Norts 
Srats. Compiled and written by the Federal 
Writers’ Project of the Federal Works Agency, 
Works Projects Administration for the State of 
North Carolina, sponsored by North Carolina 
Department of Conservation and Development. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939. 601 pp. $2.50. Illustrated. 

Consumer Crepit Economic Srasiity. By 
Rolf Nugent. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1939. 420 pp. $3.00. Tables. 

Mayor Soctat Instirutions. ANIntropuction. By 
Constantine Panunzio. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1939. 609 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Course or ras Sovrn To Szcession. By Ulrich 
Bonnell Phillips. Edited by E. Merton Coulter. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. 
176 pp. $2.50. 

Vorinc Benavior: A Stupy. By James Kerr 
Pollock. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1939. 40 pp. $0.25. 

Manners AND Morats or Bustngss. By Max Radin. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1939. 
270 pp. $2.50. 

France AND LaTIN-AmMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. By 
William Spence Robertson. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1939. 626 pp. $3.75. 

Srupies 1v Earty Grapuate Epucation. By W. 
Carson Ryan with Preface by Walter A. Jessup. 
New York: The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1939. 167 pp. 

Pustic Housinc America. Compiled by M. B. 
Schnapper. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1939. 369 pp. $1.25. 

Srupents Examine Tuerr Prorsssors. A Srupgnt- 
Reaction Puan at Worx. By Franz Schneider. 
Berkeley: The Pestalozzi Press, 1939. 32 pp. 

oF Crass Struccie Louisiana. By Roger 
Wallace Shugg. University: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 372 pp. $3.50. 

Brazit’s Inpusrriat Evotution. By Roberto C. 
Simonsen. Sao Paulo: Escola Livre De Sociologia 
E Politica, 1939. 66 pp. 

Trpgs in THE Arrarrs oF Men. AN APPROACH TO THE 
AppraisaL oF Economic Caanoz. By Edgar 
Lawrence Smith. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. 178 pp. $2.00. 25 charts and 
21 graphic tables. 

Tag Sociorocy or Rurat Lire. By T. Lynn Smith. 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. $95 pp. 
$3.50. Illustrated. 

Dssts—Goop or Bap? By Maxwell S. Stewart. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1939. 
32 pp. $0.10. 

New Apventurss 1n Democracy: Practicat Appii- 
CATIONS OF THE Democratic Ipga. By Ordway 
Tead. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. 229 pp. $2.00. 

Scrence anv Soctat Compiled by Jesse E. 
Thornton. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1939. §77 pp. $3.00. 

Tae AssussMENT OF Property ror Ap VaLorem Tax 
Purposes iv Texas Crtizs. By M. G. Toepel. 
Austin: The University of Texas, 1939. 261 pp. 

INTELLIGENCE AND Crime: A Strupy or 
RerormMaTory Orrenpers. By Simon H. 
Tulchin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 166 pp. $2.00. Tables. 

Tae Tramecinc Herp. By Paul I. Wellman. New 
York: Carrick & Evans, Inc., 1939. 433 pp. 
$3.00. Illustrated. 

Tue Fare or Man. By H. G. Wells. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1939. 263 pp. 
$2.50. 

American Locat GoverNMENT. By Roger H. Wells. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1939. 200 pp. $1.50. 

Tas Durcu Country: Forks TREASURES IN THE 
Rep Hitts or Pennsytvania. By Cornelius Wey- 
gandt. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1939. 352 pp. $4.00. Illustrated. 

Srupizs or SuBURBANIZATION IN CONNECTICUT. }3. 
Witton: A Rurat Town Near 
New Yorx. By Nathan L. Whetten. Storrs: 
Department of Sociology, Connecticut State Col- 
lege, 1939. 132 pp. Tables. Diagrams. 

Curistiantry Conrrontinc War. By Hugh Vernon 
White. New York: Council for Social Action of 
the Congregational and Christian Churches, 1939. 
39PP- $0.15. 

Tue Cuanoinc West. An Economic aBout 
Our Gorpen By William Allen White. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 144 
pp- $1.50. 

Minp Exprorers. By John K. Winkler and Walter 
Bromberg. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1939. 378 pp. $3.00. 

Post-Entry Tratninc For GovERNMENT 
Orricers. By Charles Winter. London: William 
Hodge and Company, 1939. 212 pp. 7/6 net. 

We Wao Bumr America: Tae Saca or THe Immi- 
Grant. By Carl Wittke. New York: Prentice- 


Hall, Inc., 1939. 547 pp. $3.75. 
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